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ALBA'S DREAM. 



PART I. 



Once upon a time» some sixty 
years ago, on one of the bleakest 
points of the coast of Picardy^ high 
perched like a light-house over- 
hanging the sea, there was a build* 
ing called the Fortress. You may 
see the ruins of it yet. It had been 
an abbey in olden times, and credi- 
ble tales were told of a bearded ab- 
bot who "walked" at high water on 
the western parapet when the moon 
was full. One wing of the For- 
tress was a ruin at the time this 
story opens ; the other had braved 
the stress of time and tempest, and 
looked out over the sea defiant as 
the rock on which it stood. The 
Caboffs lived in it. Jean Caboff 
was a wiry, lithe old man of seven- 
ty — a seafaring man every inch of 
him. His wealth was boundless, 
people said, and they also said 
that he had gained it as a pirate 
on the high seas. There was no 
proof that this was true ; but 
every one believed it, and the 
belief invested Jean Caboff with a 
sort of wicked prestige which was 
not without its fascination in the 
eyes of the peaceful, unadventurous 
population of Gondriac. CabofF 
had a wife and three sons ; the two 
eldest were away fighting with Bo- 
naparte on the Ehine ; Marcel, the 
youngest, was at home. A shy, 
awkward lad, he kept aloof from 



the village boys, never went bird's- 
nesting or fishing with them, but 
moped like an owl up in bis weath- 
er-beaten home. They were unso- 
cial people, the Caboffs ; they nev- 
er asked any one inside their door ; 
but the few who accidentally pene- 
trated within the Fortress told 
wonderful stories of what they saw 
there; they talked of silken hang- 
ings and Persian carpets, and mir- 
rors and pictures in golden frames, 
and marble men and maidens 
writhing and dancing in fantastic 
attitudes; of costly cabinets and 
jewelled vases, until the old cor- 
sair's abode was believed to be 
a sort of enchanted castle. The 
stray visitors were too dazzled to 
notice certain things that jarred on 
this profuse magnificence. They 
did not notice that the damp had 
eaten away the gilded cornices, and 
the rats nibbled freely at the rich 
carpets, or that Jean Caboff smok- 
ed his pipe in a high-backed wood- 
en chair, while Mme. Caboff cut out 
her home-spun linen on a stout 
deal table, the two forming a quaint 
and not unpicturesque contrast to 
the silken splendor of their sur- 
roundings. 

Some five miles inland, beyond a 
wide stretch of gorse-grown moor, 
rose a wood, chiefly of pine-trees, 
and within the wood, a castle — a 
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fine old Gothic castle where the De 
Gondriacs had dwelt for centuries. 
The castle and its owners, their 
grandeur and state and power, were 
the pride of the country, every peas- 
ant along the coast for fifty miles 
knew the history of the lords of 
Gondriac as well as, mayhap some- 
times better than, he knew his cate- 
chism. The family at present con- 
sisted of Rudolf, Marquis de Gondri- 
ac, and his son Hermann. The Mar- 
quis was a hale man of sixty ; Her- 
mann a handsome lad of eighteen, 
who was at college now in Paris, so 
that M. le Marquis had no com- 
pany but his books and his gun in 
the long autumn days. He was a 
silent, haughty man, who lived much 
alone and seldom had friends to 
stay with him. When Hermann 
was at home the aspect of the 
place changed ; the chiteau opened 
its doors with ancient hospitality, 
and laughter and music woke up 
the echoes of the old halls, and the 
village was astir as if a royal pro- 
gress had halted on the plain ; but 
when Hermann departed things fell 
back into the stagnant life he had 
stirred for a moment. It was natu- 
ral that the young man's holidays 
were eagerly looked forward to at 
Gondriac. But one August came, 
and, instead of returning home, 
Hermann joined a regiment that 
was on its way to the frontier. He 
went off in high-hearted courage 
as to the fulfilment of his boyish 
dreams. M. le Marquis, who had 
himself served in the guards of the 
Comte d'Artois, was proud of his 
son, of his soldier-like bearing and 
manly spirit, and kept the anguish 
of his own heart well out of sight 
as he bade the boy farewell. '*I 
will come back a marshal of 
France, father," was Hermann's 
good-by. 
Not long after his departure 



tidings were received of the death 
of Hugues Caboff, the old pirate's 
eldest son. He had fallen glorious- 
ly on the field of battle ; but glory 
is a sorry salve for broken hearts, 
and there was weeping in the For- 
tress that day — a mother weeping 
and refusing to be comforted. Old 
Jean Caboff bore his grief with an 
attempt at stoicism that went far 
to soften men's hearts towards 
him — farther than his gold, which 
they said was ill-got, and his char- 
ity, which they called ostentation. 

"Who may tell what will come 
next?" said Peltran, the host of 
the village inn. 

"They say that M. le Marquis 
has been over to see the Caboffs," 
said a customer, who dropped in to 
discuss the event. People felt for 
the Caboffs, but, there was no deny- 
ing it, this sad news was a break in 
the dull monotony of Gondriac life. 

" I saw his carriage at the foot 
of the cliff," said Peltran; "he 
stayed full fifteen minutes up at the 
Fortress. P^re Caboff conducted 
him down to his carriage, and 
Marcel stood watching them till it 
was out of sight." 

" It must have consoled them 
mightily to have M. le Marquis 
come in and sit talking to them in 
that neighborly fashion," remarked 
lame Pierre, a hero who had lost a 
leg and an eye at Aboukir ; " that, 
and poor Hugues being killed by 
a cannon-ball under the emperor's 
own eye, ought to cheer up the Ca- 
boffs wonderfully." 

" Ay, ay," said Peltran ; " God 
tempers the wind to the shorn 
lamb." 

" M. le Marquis looked as down- 
hearted as if he had lost a child of 
his own," observed Pierre; "may 
be he was thinking whose turn it 
might be next." 

" There goes Mfere Virginie with 
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the litUe one!" said Peltran; and 
all present turned their heads to- 
wards the window and looked out 
with an expression of interest, as 
if the objects in view were a rare 
and pleasant sight. And yet it 
was one that met them in their 
daily walks by the roadside and 
on the cliff — the little old lady in 
her nun-like dress, with her keen 
gray eyes and sweet smile, and the 
dark-eyed, elfin-looking child whose 
name was Alba. Alba was always 
singing. 

'*Is not your little throat tired, 
my child?" said Virginie, as the 
blithe voice kept on soaring and 
trilling by her side. 

"I am never tired singing, pe- 
tite m^re! Do the angels tire of 
it sometimes, I wonder ?" 

'* Nay, the angels cannot tire ; 
they are perfectly happy." 

"And I, petite m^re — ^am I not 
perfectly happy ?" 

"Is there nothing you long for, 
nothing you would be the happier 
for having V\ 

" Oh ! many things," cried Alba : 
•• I wish I were grown up ; I wish 
I were as beautiful as the flowers ; 
I wish I had a voice like the night- 
ingale — ^like a whole woodfUl of 
nightingales; I wish I lived in a 
castle ; I wish I were so rich that 
I might make all the poor people 
happy in Gondriac ; I wish every- 
body loved me as you do. Oh ! I 
should like them all to adore me, 
petite mfere," cried the child, clasp- 
ing her little hands with energy. 

" Nay, my child, we must adore 
pone but God; woe to us if we 
do!" said Virginie, and her face 
contracted as with a sudden pain. 
" But it seems to me, with so many 
wishes unfulfilled, you are a long 
way ofif from perfect happiness 
yet ?" 

" But I am always dreaming 



that they are fulfilled, and that 
does as well, you know." 

Yes, perhaps it did, Virginie 
thought, as she bent a wistful smile 
on the young dreamer's face. Al- 
ba's face was full of dreams — ^beau- 
tiful and passionate, changeful as 
the sunbeams, tender and strong, 
pleading and imperious by turns. 
How would the dreams evolve 
themselves from out that yearning, 
untamed spirit that shone with a 
dangerous light through the dark 
eyes ? Would they prove a mirage, 
luring her on to some delusive 
goal, and leaving her to perish 
amidst the golden waste of sands, 
or would they be a loadstar beck- 
oning faithfully to a safe and hap- 
py destiny } 

The child gave promise of rich 
fruit ; her instincts were pure and 
true, her heart was tender; but 
there was a wild element in her 
nature that might easily overrule 
the rest, and work destruction to 
herself and others, unless it were 
reduced in time to serviceable 
bondage* Who could tell how this 
would be — ^whether the flower would 
keep its promise and prove loyal to 
the bud, or whether the fair blos- 
som would perish in its bloom, and 
the tree bring forth a harvest of 
bitter fruit ? 

" It will be as you will it," a wise 
man had said to Virginie ; " the des- 
tiny of the child is in the hands of 
the mother, as the course of the 
ship is in the hands of the pilot." 

"Then Alba's will be a happy 
one!" Virginie replied; "if love be 
omnipotent here below, my treasure 
is safe." 

Hermann de Gondriac had won 
his epaulets. Every post brought 
letters to the castle full of battles 
and victories ; and though the young 
soldier was modest in his warlike 
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narrative, it was clear to M. le 
Marquis that Hermann, shone like 
a bright, particular star even in t^e 
galaxy of the grandd armie^ and 
that now, as in olden times, France 
had reason to be proud of the De 
Gondriacs. If the boy would but 
calm his rhapsodies about Bona- 
parte ! M. le Marquis' patrician 
soul heaved at the sight of this en- 
thusiasm for the upstart who had 
muzzled his country and usurped 
the crown of her lawful princes. 
But he was a great captain, and it 
was natural, pejhaps, that his sol- 
diers should only think of this when 
he led them in triumph from field 
to field. 

So far Hermann bore a charmed 
life. Not so the Caboffs. One day, 
some eight months after the death 
of the eldest son, the second bro- 
ther followed him — " killed glori- 
ously on the immortal field of Wa- 
gram," the official letter announc- 
ed in its most soothing style. M. 
le Marquis' carriage was again seen 
standing at the foot of the cliff, 
and Feltran informed the popula- 
tion that he had remained over 
twenty minutes this time at the 
Fortress. 

" M. le Marquis is a true grand 
setgneury and never begrudges any 
condescension for the good of his 
inferiors," observed the old tory 
host. ** This time it was only Mar- 
cel who accompanied him down 
the cliff. Old Caboff, they say, was 
more cut up by this last blow ; still, 
grief ought not to make a man sel- 
fish and unthankful." 

** Just so," said lame Pierre, who 
sat puffing in the bar; '*and it's 
only what those two poor lads had 
to expect; moreover, since a man 
must die, better be killed in battle 
than die of the small-pox." 

*'A11 the same, it's hard on the 
folks up yonder," remarked a by- 



stander, *' and it isn't, their money- 
bags — no, nor even M. le Marquis' 
good words — ^that can comfort them 
to-day." 

Soon after this M. le Mfrquis 
left Gondriac rather suddenly one 
morning. After reading his letters 
he ordered his valise to be got 
ready, and in an hour he was post- 
ing to X . There he di^issed 

the postchaise, and no one knew 
whither or how he had continued 
his route. Gondriac busied itself 
in endless conjectures as to the 
purport and destination of this mys- 
terious journey. Had M. le Mar- 
quis been summoned to Paris to 
assist the government in some po- 
litical crisis? Had he gone over 
to England to pour oil on the angry 
waters there ? For the king of Eng- 
land was full of wrath and jealousy 
against the great emperor, and it 
was well known at Gondriac that 
he was plotting foul play of some 
sort against France. Or, again, 
could M. le Marquis' hasty depar- 
ture have had any reference to M. 
le Comte? Perhaps M. le Comte 
was wounded or a prisoner; who 
could tell ? So the wiseacres gos- 
siped, adopting first one theory, 
then another. 

A month went by without throw- 
ing any light on the mystery. Then 
the cold set in suddenly, and the 
gossips had something else to talk 
about. The cruel winter was down 
upon them, catching them unpre- 
pared, so how were they to face it } 
They were only in October, and 
the wind blew from the northeast 
as if it were March, keeping up its 
shrill, hard whistle day and night, 
and the sea, as if it were exasper- 
ated by the sound, roared and foam- 
ed and thundered, till it seemed like 
a battle between them which should 
make most noise. And it was hard 
to say who carried the day. 
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One nighty when the battle was 
at its fiercest, the wind shrieking its 
loudest, and the sea rolling up its big- 
gest waves, ^Vlba sat at her window 
watching the . tempest with thrills 
of sympathetic terror. Virginie 
thought the child was in bed and 
asleep hours ago, and she was glad 
of it; for the storm drove right 
against the cottage, and burst upon 
it every now* and then with a 
violence that shook her in her 
chair and made the walls rock. 
She was knitting away, but between 
the stitches many a prayer went up 
fo; those who were out breasting the 
fury of the hurricane. Sudden- 
ly a sound came up from the sea 
that made her start to her feet with 
a cry. Boom! boom! boom! it 
came in quick succession, leaping 
over the rocks with a sharp, dull 
crash. The door of the little sitting- 
room was thrown open, and Alba 
stood on the threshold, white as a 
ghost, her dark eyes gleaming. " It 
is the signal-gun, mother!" she 
cried. "There is a. ship in dis- 
tress !" 

" How came you up and dressed, 
child ?" exclaimed Virginie. 

"Mother, I could not sleep; I 
have been watching the storm. 
Hark! there it is again. Why 
don't they answer it? Let us hur- 
ry down to the beach. " 

*• Of what use would we be there, 
my child?" said Virginie* "Let us 
rather kneel down and pray that 
help may come." 

"I cannot pray; I cannot stay 
here safe and quiet while that gun 
is firing! Hark ! there it is again. 
Oh! why don't they make haste? 
Mother, I must go ! If you won't 
come I will go by myself." Alba, 
as she spoke, threw back her head 
with the wild, free movement that 
Virginie knew, and knew that she 
couU iio more control than she 



could check the flight of a bird on 
the wing. 

"I will go with you," she cried, 
and, wrapping a cloak round Alba, 
she flung another round herself, 
and then lighted her lantern, and 
the two sallied forth into the storm, 
clinging fast to one another for sup- 
port until they got under the shel- 
ter of the overhanging cliff. Lights 
were glancing here and there, hur- 
rying down from the cottages^ and 
a few fishermen were already on 
the beach watching the distressed 
ship, helpless and hopeless. Pre- 
sently old Caboff appeared, hold- 
ing his lantern high above his 
head^ — an aged, shrivelled man,, 
likely to be of little use in this des* 
perate strait; but such was the 
prestige, which his supposed ante- 
cedents lent him in the eyes of the* 
panic-stricken group that of one 
accord they turned to him as to 
the only one who might give help 
or counsel. The night was pitch 
dark, and the blinding rain and- 
deafening roar of the breakers seem^ 
ed to make the darkness thicker. 
It was impossible to see the ship,, 
except when the flash of the gun 
lighted up the scene for a second. 
In the lull of the billows — that is, be- 
tween the heavy sweep of their rise 
and fall — the cries of the crew and 
the whistle of the captain issuing 
his commands were faintly audible* 
How was it with the ship? Had 
she struck upon a rock, or was she 
simply going down before the storm ? 
It was impossible to say. On 
finding that her signals were heard 
and her position seen from land,, 
she slackened fire, and the gun only 
spoke every three minutes or sOi 
In the interval of unbroken dark- 
ness all conjecture as to the imme- 
diate cause of the peril was at a 
stand-still. Caboff said she had 
struck upon a rock; the others 
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thought she was simply disabled 
and rolling in the trough of the sea. 

" Can we put out a boat ? Who 
is for risking it?" said CabofT, 
pitching his voice to a whistle that 
was heard distinctly above the roar 
of the black breakers clamoring for 
the moon. There was no answer, 
but heads were shaken and hands 
gesticulated in strong dissent. 

Alba pushed her way into the 
midst of the group. "What does 
it matter what the danger is ? Go 
and help them!" she cried. "If 
you don't help them they will all 
perish !" 

"We cannot help them, little 
one," said an old fisherman. " No 
boat could live in such a sea. See 
how the waves run up in mountains 
to our very feet, and think what it 
must be out yonder! See, now 
the signal-gun lights it up ! Look ! 
again it flashes." 

It was an appalling sight while 
the flashes lasted. The waves, 
rushing back, left the side of the 
ship visible, and then, returning 
with a tremendous sweep, broke 
over her and buried her out of 
sight in foam. Th^ stoutest heart 
might well recoil from venturing 
to put out in such a sea. 

" Naught but a miracle could do 
it," said one of the oldest and 
hardiest of the fishermen ; " and 
we none of us can work miracles." 

^ God can !" cried Alba, and she 
looked like the spirit of the storm, 
her dark hair streaming, the light of 
courage and scorn and beseeching 
hope illuminating her face with an 
unearthly beauty — " God can, and 
he does for brave men ; but ye are 
cowards !" 

" Gently, little one ; men will risk 
their lives to do some good, but it 
is suicide to rush on death where 
there is not a chance of saving any 
one. 



It was CabofT who spoke, and his 
words were followed by strong ap* 
proval from the rest. 

"Ye are cowards!" repeated 
Alba passionately. "God would 
work the miracle, if ye had courage 
and trusted him. See, there is the 
light now !" She pointed to the sky, 
where, as if to justify her promise, 
the moon came forth, and, scattering 
the darkness, shed her full blue radi- 
ance over sea and shore. The storm 
was now at its height. The guns 
had ceased to give tongue, and the 
crowd stood watching the scene in 
mute horror, while the reverberat- 
ing shore shook under their feet 
at every shock of the furious bil- 
lows. 

CabofT was right. The ship had 
struck upon the Scissors, and, caught 
between the two blade-like rocks, 
was rapidly falling to pieces. The 
deck was deserted. The crew had 
either gone down into the cabin to 
meet their fate or they had been 
swept away by the devouring wa- 
ters. One man alone was descried 
by CabofTs keen eyes clinging to 
the broken mast. " I will risk it !" 
cried the old pirate, after watching 
the wreck for some minutes intent- 
ly. " I will risk it ; my old life may 
as well go out in saving his. Come, 
boys, help me to push down a boat. 
I must have three pairs of hands. 
Who is to the fore ?" 

A dozen men rushed forward ; the 
boat was at the water's edge in a 
moment, and after a short scuffle — 
for now all were fighting for prece- 
dence — three men got into it, and 
the others, putting their hands to 
the stern, launched it with their 
might. A cheer rang out from the 
shore ; but close upon it came a cry, 
piercing and full of terror. It was 
Marcel Caboff, who was flying down 
the clifif, and reached the scene just 
as the boat put off. 
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" Father ! father !" cried the lad, 
and he fell on his knees sobbing. 

*' Don't be afraid, Marcel," said 
Alba, falling on her knees beside 
him ; ^^ he is a brave man, and God 
will protect him !" 

Something in the tone of the 
child's voice made him turn and 
look at her, and as he caught sight of 
the beam of confidence, almost of 
exultation, on her face, he felt his 
courage rise and despair was silenc- 
ed. But what meant that shout ? 

The boat was no sooner borne 
out on the receding wave than it 
went down into the sea as if never 
to rise again ; there was a moment 
of breathless suspense, and then the 
wave rose and tossed it violently to 
and fro, and flung it back upon the 
shore. The men who had launch- 
ed it were still upon the spot, and 
rushed forward to seize the boat 
and help the brave fellows out 
again. One was so stunned by the 
force of the shock that he became 
insensible and had to be lifted out. 
Old CabofT refused to stir. 

"It is madness to try it again," 
said his companions. "A cork 
could not live in such a sea !" 

*' I will risk no man's life," said 
Cabofil " I will go alone. Here, my 
men, lend a hand once more !" 

There was a clamor of expostula- 
tion from all present ; but the old 
man was not to be moved. 

" I will go with you, father," said 
Marcel, stepping in and seizing an 
oar. 

*• You here, lad ! And your mo- 
ther ?" 

" She sent me to look afler you. 
Allans ! mes amis ; push us out and 
say God speed us !" 

But there was now a third figure 
in the boat. "Now we are three, 
and God will make a fourth !" cried 
Alba; then, turning to the men, 
" Push us out," she said, " and then 



go home, lest ye take cold here in 
the rain !" 

" Good God !. the child is mad," 
cried Virgin ie, rushing forward to 
snatch her away. But it was too 
ll^e; a heavy wave rolled in and 
made the boat heave suddenly 
which the men seeing, with one im* 
pulse put their hands to it, till the 
breaker washed under it and swept 
it out to sea once more. Virginie 
stood there like one turned to. 
stone, watching in dumb horror the 
boat drifting away on to the seeth- 
ing waters. Alba was on her knees, 
her arms outstretched, her face up- 
lifted in the moonlight, transfigur- 
ed into an apparition of celestial 
beauty — a heaven-sent messenger 
from Him who can unchain the 
storm and bid the winds and waves 
be still. The rough men, subdued 
by the sublimity of the scene, knelt 
down like little children and began 
to pray. 

Gallantly the little boat rode on, 
now drowned out of sight, now 
rising lightly on the crest of the 
wave, while the sea, as if enraged at 
so much daring, redoubled in fury 
and pitched it to and fro like a ball 
Old CabofT, grown young again, 
worked away like a sea-horse. 
Many a time had he and Death 
looked into each other's faces, but 
never closer than now ; and it was 
not the old seaman who quailed. 
Marcel, feeble Marcel, seemed en- 
dowed with the energy and strength 
of an athlete. They were now close 
upon the sinking ship ; but the peril 
grew as they approached it. There 
was a lull for one moment, as if in 
very weariness the hurricane drew 
a breath ; then a huge wave rose 
up like a mighty water-tower, oscil- 
lated for a moment like a house 
about to fall, and, dashing against 
the boat„ swallowed it up in an 
avalanche of foam. Five seconds of 
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mortal suspense followed; not a 
gasp broke the horrible silence on 
the beach. But the boat reap- 
peared and rode bravely on to 
within a stone's throw of the shio. 
The solitary man on deck was sig- 
nalling to them with one hand, 
while with the other he clung to 
the mast At last the little skiff 
was close under the bows. Old 
Caboff threw up a rope*ladder; it 
missed its aim, once, twice, three 
times. ''How the old fellow is 
swearing ! I can see it by his fury/' 
cried one of the fishermen, stamp- 
ing in sympathetic rage. '' Ha ! the 
poor devil has caught it. Bravo! 
Hufrah ! He is in the boat !" 

Then there was a cheer, as if 
the very rocks had found a voice 
to applaud the brave ones who had 
conquered the storm. Wind and 
tide were with them as they return- 
ed, the waves pitching the boat be- 
fore them like an angry boy kicking a 
stone, until one final plunge sent it 
flying on the beach. 

"Vive Caboff! Vive Marcel! 
Vive la petite Alba!" And every 
hand was stretched out in welcome* 
Then there was a pause, a sudden 
hush, as when some strong emotion 
is checked by another. 

" Monsieur le Marquis !" 

*' Yes, my friends, thanks to these 
brave hearts I am amongst you and 
alive." 

He was the first to step from the 
boat; then he took Alba in his 
arms and lifted her ashore into 
Virginie's. Marcel alighted next, 
and was turning to assist his father 
when M. le Marquis pushed him 
gently aside and held out both 
hands to his deliverer. But the 
old man still grasped his oar and 
made no sign. 

" Mon p6re !" cried Marcel, lay« 
ing a hand on his arm, ''mon 
pire !" 



But old Caboff did not answer 
him. He was dead. 

The grande armie was still win- 
ning famous victories, ploughing 
up sunny harvest-fields with can- 
non-balls, and making homes and 
hearts desolate. 

" There is one comfort," said old 
Peltran, sitting moodily in his de- 
serted bar : " when things come to 
the worst they must get better." 

" They've not come to the worst 
yet," observed a neighbor. " There's 
lots of things that might happen, 
that haven't happened yet ; the 
plague might come, or the blight, 
on the grande artn^e might get beat- 
en. We've not come to the worst 
yet, believe you me." 

" There's one thing anyhow that 
can't happen," said Peltran : 
"there can't be another recruit- 
ment in Gondriac, for there isn't a 
man left amongst us fit to shoulder 
a musket ; we are all either too old, 
or lame, or blind of aji eye." 

" There's young Caboff is neitber 
one nor the other. To be sure, he's 
not the stuff to make a soldier out 
of; but when they've used up all 
the men they must make the best 
of the milk-sops." 

" Marcel is a widow's only son ; 
he's safe," said Peltran. 

" From one day to another the last 
reserves may be called out," observ- 
ed the neighbor ; " it will be hard on 
the mother, after two of her sons go* 
ing for cannon's meat. It was a 
plucky thing of the old father put- , 
ting out that night. I wonder if 
he knew for certain who was on 
the deck of the ship." 

" If he didn't he wouldn't have 
been such an ass as to put out," 
said Peltran. "Why should he fling 
away his bit of life for a stranger 
that he owed nothing to ?" 

" For the matter of that, he owed 
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nothing to M. le Marquis; the 
CabofTs, they say, are rich enough 
to buy up every inch of land in 
Gondriac." 

I *' Folks may owe more than mo* 
'ney can pay," retorted Peltran. 
^ M. le Marquis was very kind to 
the old man when his sons were 
killed, andy whatever CabofiTs sins 
may have been, he had a fine sense 
of his natural obligations. It didn't 
surprise me much when I saw how 
handsomely he paid off his debt to 
M. le Marquis.'* 

•* They say that monseigneur swore 
to Mme. Caboff that if ever she ask- 
ed him a favor, whatever it was, he 
would grant it," said the neighbor. 

**Very likely," remarked the 
host. *' M. le Marquis has a grand- 
seigneur way of doing everything. 
I hope the Caboifs will have the 
delicacy never to abuse it. " 

Not many days afler this conver* 
sation Mme. Caboff was to be seen 
walking across the moor on her 
way to the castle. She looked an 
older woman than she was; sor- 
row had broken her down, and it 
would take little now to destroy the 
frail tenure of life that remained to 
her. 

This was the first time she had 
ever entered the castle. Under 
. other circumstances the visit would 
have thrown the widow into some 
trepidation. She would have been 
pleasantly fluttered at the prospect 
of an interview with the great lord 
in his own halls, and would have 
been much exercised on her way 
thither as to what she should say to 
him; but her mind was full of 
other cares to-day. 

M. le Marquis was at home. He 
had spent the morning over a letter 
from Captain Hermann de Gondriac, 
which contained a graphic personal 
narrative of the retreat from Mos- 
cow of that disastrous expedition 



from which, out of the fifty thousand 
cavalry who went forth, only one 
hundred and twenty-five, officers 
returned. A pang of anguish and 
patriotic indignation wrung the old 
nobleman's heart as he read and re- 
read the terrible story, but tears of 
deep thankfulness fell from the fa- 
ther's eyes at the thought that his 
son was spared and was returning 
safe and unhurt with that decimat- 
ed army of starved, exasperated 
spectres. The marquis was perus- 
ing the letter for the tenth time 
when Mme. Caboff was announced. 
He rose to receive her with a 
warmth of welcome that boded weU 
for her petition. 

'*M. le Marquis, you made me 
give you a promise once — that night ; 
do you remember it?" she said, 
holding his white hand lightly be- 
tween her two black-kidded ones, and 
looking up into his face with the 
meek and hungry look of a dog 
begging for a bone which may be 
refused and a kick given instead. 

"Remember it? Yes," replied 
the Marquis, returning the timid 
pressure with a cordial grasp. " You 
are in trouble ; sit down, madame, 
and tell me what there is that I can 
do to make it lighter for you." 

" My son, my last and only son. 
Marcel, is called out, M. le Mar- 
quis!" 

*' And you want to find a substi- 
tute for him. It shall be done. I 
will set about it without an hour's 
delay," ^ . 

''M. le Marquis, it cannot be 
done; there are no more substitutes 
to be had. I would give every penny 
I possess to get one, but there are 
none left. The widows' only sons 
were the last spared, and now they 
must go. Marcel has been to the 
prefecture, and they told him there 
was no help for it : he must join 
the new levy to-morrow at X- 
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M. le Marquis, have pity on me ! 
It will kill me to let him go ; and^ 
oh ! it is so dreadful to see the 
boy." 

'VHe is frightened at the pros- 
pect of going to battle?" There 
was an imperceptible ring of scorn 
under the courteous tone of the aris- 
tocrat as he put the question. 

'* He is mad with delight, M. le 
Marquis; he has always been wild 
to follow his brothers and be killed 
as they were." 

** Brave lad! But he shall not 
have his wish ; he shall not be made 
food for Bonaparte's cannon," said 
the Marquis. '* Go home in peace, 
madame, and break the bad news 
to him as tenderly as you can." 

"Thank God! God bless you, 
M. le Mar^quis !" said the widow fer- 
vently. " But is it indeed possible ? 
I can hardly believe in so great a 
joy." 

M. le Marquis was silent for a 
moment, as if making a calculation ; 
then he said musingly : 

" The emperor is in Paris to-day ; 
I will start in an hour from this and 
see him to-night. He owes me 
something. I never thought to have 
asked a favor at his hands ; but I will 
stoop to ask him that your son be 
exempted from the service." ' 

"O M. le Marquis!" Mme. 
Caboff began to cry with joy ; but 
remembering suddenly that this 
great emperor was conquering the 
whole world and turning kings in 
and out like valets — for Gondriac 
heard of his fine doings and was very 
proud of them — ^it occurred to her 
that he might by possibility refuse 
a request proffered even by so 
great a man as M. le Marquis. 
" You think his majesty is sure not 
to refuse you, monsieur ?" she add- 
ed timidly. 

M. de Gondriac was too well 
cased in his armor of pride to be 



touched by the poor woman's uncon« 
scious insult ; he smiled and replied 
with a quiet irony that escaped his 
visitor : " I think that is very unlike- 
ly, Mme. Caboff. Be at rest," he 
continued kindly. "I pledge you 
my word that your son shall not be 
taken from you. Instead of going 

to-morrow to X ^ he had better 

start off at once with a letter which 
I will give him to the prefect." 

He wrote the letter and handed 
it to Mme. Caboff. 

It was late that evening when M. 
de Gondriac arrived in Paris. He 
drove straight to the Tuileries. 
Time was precious, and he had 
travelled in court dress, so as not to 
lose an hour at the end of the jour- 
ney. It did not occur to him that 
there could be any delay in reach- 
ing the presence of the emperor. 
Petitioners of his class were not so 
common at the great man's door 
that it should close upon them be- 
cause of some informal haste in 
their demand for admittance. He 
handed in his card and asked to 
see the lord chamberlain. After 
some delay he was shown into the 
presence of that high functionary, to 
whom he stated his desire for an 
immediate audience of his majesty. 
The lord chamberlain smilingly 
informed him that this was impos- 
sible; mortals were not admitted 
into the august presence in this 
abrupt manner; but he — the lord 
chamberlain — would present the re- 
quest at his earliest opportunity to- 
morrow, and communicate in due 
time with M. le Marquis. 

" Things do not proceed so sum- 
marily at court," he added graci- 
ously. The marquis felt his blood 
boil. This mushroom duke telling 
aDe Gondriac how things were done 
at court ! 

" I know enough of courts to be 
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aware that on occasions etiquette 
must yield to weightier reasons," 
he replied. *' Oblige me, M. le Due, 
by taking my message at once to 
the emperor." 

There was something in his tone 
which compelled the obsequious 
courtier to obey. He withdrew, 
and returned presently with a face 
full of amazed admiration to an- 
nounce to the visitor that his majes* 
ty was willing to receive him. 

The emperor was standing with 
his hands behind his back in the 
embrasure of a window when M. 
de Gondriac entered. He did not 
turn round at once, but waited un- 
til the door closed, and then, walk* 
ing up to M. de Gondriac, he said 
brusquely: "I have invited you 
many times, marquis, and you have 
never come. What brings you here 
to-night?" The speech was curt, 
but not insolent ; it did not even 
sound uncivil. 

'* Sire, I am an old man, and it 
is so long since I have been at 
court that I have forgotten how to 
behave myself. My lord chamber- 
lain was deeply shocked, I could 
perceive, at my breach of ceremony 
in coming to the palace in this 
abrupt way without going through 
the usual observances. My motive 
will, I hope, excuse me to your 
majesty." 

** Yes, yes, I will let you off easi- 
er than Bassano," said the emperor. 
"But what do you want of me?" 
He had his hands still behind his 
back, and, without desiring his visi- 
tor to be seated, he turned to pace 
up and down the room. 

" I have come to ask a favor of 
your majesty." 

''Ha! that is well. I am glad 
of that. Do you know, that boy of 
yours has behaved admirably," he 
said, facing round and looking at 
the marquis. 



''We are accustomed to fight, 
sire," replied M. de Gondriac. " It 
came naturally to my son; he had, 
moreover, the advantage of drawing 
his maiden sword under a great 
captain." 

" I mean to keep him by me. I 
have appointed him on my own 
staff. We are not done with war. 
I am raising troops for a campaign 
in the spring." 

"Sire, I am aware of it; it is 
precisely about that that I have 
come to speak to your majesty. 
There is in my village a widow 
whose two sons have fallen in the 
service of the country; there re- 
mains to her one more son, a lad 
of nineteen . . ." 

" And she is ambitious that he 
should share the glorious fate of 
his brothers ; that is natural," broke 
in the emperor. 

" Sire, she is a widow, and this 
boy is all she has in the world. It 
is no longer possible to procure a 
substitute; therefore I come to 
crave at your hands his exemption 
from the service." 

" What ! you would rob France 
of a soldier, when they are so scarce 
that gold cannot buy one ? Is this 
your notion of duty to your coun- 
try, M. de Gondriac? Is it thus 
you aristocrats understand patriot- 
ism?" The emperor confronted 
him with a flashing eye. 

"My son has answered that 
question, sire." 

"Tut! And because, forsooth, 
your son has done his duty, you 
would have other men's sons be- 
tray theirs! A peasant makes as 
good a soldier as a peer, let me tell 
you. Because your son conde- 
scended to share the glory of the 
grande armie you expect me to 
make you a present of a strong 
young soldier! I do not under- 
stand such sentimental logic." 
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•* Neither do I, sire. I was not 
putting forward the services of my 
son as a claim for this poor lad, 
but those of his two brothers who 
lost their lives, one at Wagram, 
the other at Friedland." 

" What better could have befal- 
len them ?" 

'' Nothing, in my estimation ; but 
their mother . . ." 

"France is their mother; she 
claims their allegiance and their 
life before any one. The man who 
puts his mother before his country 
is a fool or a coward !" 

" This young man has not asked 
to be exempted ; his mother came 
and besought me to have him spared 
to her, and, counting on your grati- 
tude and generosity, sire, I have 
come to lay her petition at your 
feet. The boy himself is frantic 
to be off and die like his brothers." 

"Then he shall have his wish 
and France shall count one more 
hero. Tell his mother she shall 
have a pension. Give me her 
name, and it shall be done at 
once." 

" She is not in want of it, sire ; 
she has wealth enough to buy a 
score of men, if they were to be 
had." 

" But they are not, and so her 
son must go." 

** This is your last word, sire ?" 

" Yes, marquis, my last." 

" Then I have only to crave 
your majesty's forgiveness for my 
intrusion." M. de Gondriac bowed 
and was moving towards the door, 
when the emperor called out : 

" Stay a moment. What motive 
have you in pleading this widow's 
cause so strongly?" 

The marquis iri a few words 
told the story of that memorable 
night when CabofF saved him at 
the cost of his own life. The em- 
peror listened to the end without 



interrupting him ; then he resumed 
his walk, and, speaking from the 
other end of the room, " You are 
naturally anxious to pay back so 
heavy a debt," he said. "Would 
this feeling carry you the length of 
making some sacrifice ?" 

How could Bonaparte ask the 
question ? Did not M. de Gondri-r 
ac's presence here to-night answer 
it exhaustively } 

"I think I have proved that^ 
sire," he answered coldly. 

The emperor was silent for a 
while ; then, turning round, he look- 
ed fixedly at the marquis and said : 

" I withdraw my unconditional 
refusal. I will let you know to* 
morrow on what terms I consent 
to exempt the son of your deliverer 
from dying on the field of battle." 

M. de Gondriac bowed low. " I 
have the honor to salute your ma- 
jesty." 

" Au revoir^ marquis." 

What did he mean, and what 
was this condition so mysteriously 
hinted at, and* only to be declared 
after the night's preparation ? 

M. de Gondriac was sitting over 
his breakfast next morning when an 
estafette rode up to his old hdtei, 
bearing a large official envelope 
stamped with the imperial arms 
and the talisman ic words, " Maison 
de I'Empereur." M. le Marquis 
broke the seal and ran his eye 
down the large sheet, and then 
tossed it from him with an exclama- 
tion of anger and contempt. 

" Enter his service ! Play lackey 
at the court of an upstart who is 
drenching my country in blood 
from sheer vanity and ambition — a 
usurper who is keeping my liege sov- 
ereign in exile, and the best part 
of my kindred in idleness, or else 
in a servitude more humiliating 
than the dreariest inactivity ! A 
De Gondriac tricked out in the 
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livery of a mountebank king like 
him ! Ha ! ha ! M. de Bonaparte, 
when you give that spectacle to 
the gods, . . . yV vous en fats mon 
compliment!'* 

M. le Marquis laughed a low, 
musical laugh as he muttered these 
reflections to himself. But pre- 
sently he ceased laughing and his 
face took a dark and troubled look. 
The emperor made his acceptance 
of this ofifer the price of Marcel 
Caboff's exemption. If he reject- 
ed it, the lad must join. '* Would 
gratitude carry you the length 
of a sacrifice?" When the ques- 
tion had been put to him, it 
seemed to M. de Gondriac that 
he had forestalled it ; but the em- 
peror evidently did not think so, 
and now he was putting him to the 
test. It was the severest he could 
have chosen. When Hermann de 
Gondriac took service under Bona- 
parte, the old nobleman considered 
his son was making a fine sacrifice 
of personal pride to patriotism; 
but the service here, at least, was a 
noble one, and rendered to France 
rather than to the upstart who had 
captured her. But this other was 
of a totally different order. Even 
in the bygone days, when France 
had a legitimate king and real 
court, the De Gondriacs had been 
shy of taking office in the royal 
household, preferring the service 
of the camp, diplomacy abroad, or 
statesmanship at home; to stoop 
now to be a courtier to Bonaparte 
was a degradation not to be calmly 
contemplated. If the tyrant had 
tisked any sacrifice but this, M. le 
Marquis said to himself, he would 
have made it gladly ; but this was 
impossible. It meant the surrender 
of his self-respect, of those princi- 
ples whose integrity he had hither- 
to proudly maintained at no small 
personal risk and cost. Before he 



had finished his coffee, the question 
was settled, and he rose to write 
his answer. 

Trifles sometimes affect us with 
the force of great repellant causes. 
The act of taking the pen in his 
hand brought before him vividly 
the last time he had held it : it was 
in his library at Gondriac ; the wid- 
ow sat watching him with a swell- 
ing heart, made glad by his pro- 
mise solemnly given: '^I pledge 
you my word that your son shall 
not be taken from you." M. le 
Marquis laid down his pen and fell 
to thinking. " No, I can't do it," 
he said after a long pause. ** I can't 
belie the traditions of my race ; I 
can't stain the old name and turn 
saltimbanque in my old age," He 
took up the pen and wrote to the 
emperor, declining his offer. 

The next day the town of X 
was full of excitement. The new 
recruits were pouring in, sometimes 
in boisterous crowds, singing and 
hurrahing, sometimes in sober knots 
of twos and threes, sometimes sin- 
gly, accompanied by weeping rela- 
tiveSy mostly women. There had 
been an official attempt to get up 
a show of warlike enthusiasm, but 
it had failed ; people were growing 
sick of the glories of war, sick of 
sending sons and brothers and hus- 
bands to be massacred for Bona- 
parte's good pleasure. The re- 
cruits were called out by name, and 
answered sullenly as they passed 
through the Mairie out to the mar- 
ket-place, where the sergeant was 
waiting to give them their first les- 
son in drill, showing them how to 
stand straight and get into posi- 
tion. 

" Marcel Caboff !" called out the 
recruiting agent! 

" jRemplae/I 

" By whom ? 

'* Rudolf, Marquis de Gondriac ! 
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When it was known in the coun- 
try that M. le Marquis had joined 
the army as a common soldier, the 
consternation was great; but when 
it was known why he had done so, 
surprise gave way to bitter indig- 
nation and regret. The Marquis 
de Gondriac gone to risk his life 
for the son of a low plebeian, gen- 
erally supposed to have been a pi- 
rate! The marvel was how the 
world stood still while such a scan- 
dal was enacted in its face. As to 
the widow, nobody thought of con- 
gratulating her. If Marcel had gone 
out and been shot, they would have 
pitied her, within reasonable bounds ; 
but now every man's hand was 
against her and her son — even the 
women felt the sweet font of pity 
dried up within them when they 
thonght of what might come of 
this. But the people, despite their 
wrath, were loath to take so gloomy 
a view of the future. 

"The "bullets have a sense of 
their own," said Peltran ; " they 
know who to hit first and who 
last, and who never to hit. Look 
at M. le Comte, how they respect 
him ! He has seen more fighting 
than ever the Caboffs did, and yet 
the bullets have never touched a 
hair of his head. It's my belief 
the things are alive and know what 
they are about." 

No one contradicted this sapient 
remark ; for Peltran was not a plea- 
sant person to contradict. 

Marcel CabofT had never been 
popular, but from this time forth 
he was branded as a sort of poten- 



tial malefactor ; if M. le Marquis 
died. Marcel would be his murder- 
er, and Marcel's life would not be 
worth an old song in Gondriac. 
The only people who did the 
young man justice and had the 
courage to take his part were Vir- 
ginie and Alba. Since the night 
of the storm a friendship had 
sprung up between Marcel and 
Alba which had grown to more 
than friendship on his side. Alba 
was a lovely maiden now; impul- 
sive, untutored as the waves that 
her nature seemed attuned to, wild 
as the sea-birds whose lot she some- 
times envied when they beat their 
wings, rose up from the rocks, and 
took flight across the sea. 

" I wonder you can stay here and 
live this idle, humdrum life when 
you might be away seeing the great 
world," Alba said to him one day, 
as they met upon the cliff and 
walked on together. 

"You wish I were awav, do 
you ?" 

"Oh! no; only I wonder you 
don't go. I should, if I were a 
man." 

"It is harder on me than you 
think," said Marcel bitterly. " I 
did my best to get away ; but mo- 
ther went on her knees and said I 
would kill her if I went. It was 
hard to resist that ; but it makes 
me feel angry with her when I 
think of what has come of it. I 
know the people hate me and call 
me a coward. Alba," he said, turn- 
ing suddenly round, "you don't 
think me a coward, do you ?" 
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"No, Marcel; ii you had not 
been braver than any man in Gon- 
driac, except your father, you would 
not have come out in the boat that 
night. How dare they call you a 
coward when they remember it !" 

" They don't remember it. Every- 
body has forgotten it' but you." 

" M. le Marquis has not forgot- 
ten it." 

"I wish he had. That is what 
has brought all this misery about. 
If he had not remembered, I 
should be away with the grande 
armie now, and should either die a 
glorious death like my brothers, or 
come home by and by with the 
cross, and perhaps a wound or two. 
Then everybody would know I was 
a brave man, and mother would 
have had something to be proud 
of." 

"Yes," said Alba dreamily; she 
was watching a ship that decked 
the horizon far away like a great 
swan, its white sails flapping against 
the sky, the sea-gulls following in 
its wake, as it cleaved the wave. 

"Would ^^2^ have been proud of 
me ?" asked Marcel. 

"Yes, . . . perhaps." 

"You would not have cared a 
straw, I believe," he said, angry 
and hurt at her indifferent tone. 

"If you had been killed? In- 
deed I should. Marcel. I should 
have been very sorry ; but what is 
the good of being sorry now, when 
it is never going to happen ? Look 
at that ship out there ! With what 
a dip she shears the water ! How 
fast she goes ! Her sails are like 
wings. I wish I had wings!" 

" You are always wishing for im- 
possible things," said Marcel, huff- 
ed at this summary dismissal; "you 
n^ere wishing you were a man a lit- 
tle while ago, and now you want to 
be a bird. Why don't you wish for 
something I could give you ?" 



" You give me ! You could not 
give me any one of the things I wish 
for!" Alba flung back the waves 
of swart hair from her low, broad 
brow and laughed derisively. 

"How do you know that? I 
have plenty of money, and money 
can buy everything — everything rea- 
sonable, that is. Suppose a fairy 
were to come and say she would 
give you whatever you wished ; 
what would you ask for?" 

" I would ask her first to make me 
perfectly beautiful, perfectly good, 
and perfectly happy," began Alba. 

" Why, you are all that already, 
you foolish girl!" 

" You think so ; but you know 
nothing about it. I would ask her 
to make me as rich and power- 
ful as a queen, and to make every- 
body pay me homage — not because 
I was rich and powerful, but be- 
cause they loved me ! Oh ! I should 
like to be loved more than anybody 
ever was in this world before. And 
I should like to live in a beautiful 
castle, like the castle yonder, and I 
should fill it with beautiful things, 
and make it a real fairy palace to 
live in." 

"And who would you like to live 
in it with you ? You would not 
care to live in it all alone?" in- 
quired Marcel, bewildered by these 
ambitious aspirations that left him- 
self and his money-bags altogether 
out of the reckoning. 

" Well, first, I should like to have 
petite m^re, of cQurse ; then . . : 
then I should ask the fairy for a 
brave and handsome prince, who 
would come and woo me as they 
do in the story-books; he should 
be handsome and clever and good, 
or I should not care for him ; but 
if he was all that, I should love 
him with all my heart and soul, 
and we should be as happy as the 
days are long !" 
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Marcel heard her to the end, and 
then began to consider if there was 
not some one item in the capacious 
list that came within his possibili- 
ties. 

'^ If another castle would do in* 
stead of this one— you know you 
never could have this one — I would 
go and buy it for you, Alba, and 
you might have as many pretty 
gauds to fill it as you liked. We 
have lots of gold and silver things 
. and pictures up there "—^nodding to- 
wards the Fortress — ^ and if I asked 
mother she would give them to us 
— to you, I mean." Alba's laugh 
xang like a silver echo all along the 
cliff. 

"And the prince — where would 
you get him?" 

" Must he be a prince ? Would 
not a brave man who loved you 
and was ready to do your bidding 
in everything, who would spend 
his whole life in trying to make you 
happy — would not that do instead ? 
Must he be a prince, Alba?" 

He took her hand and held it, 
and she did not struggle to release 
it. They were standing at the foot 
of a rock that cast a long, black 
shadow far out upon the sea ; the 
west wind blew into their faces; 
Alba's scarlet hood bad fallen back, 
and her hair drifted in a heavy 
stream behind her, as Marcel bent 
over her, waiting to. hear his fate. 
He might have read it in her blank, 
scared looks, in her startled, reluc- 
tant attitude. If there had been 
hope for him, would she have 
shrunk away and drawn closer to 
the rock, as if asking it to protect 
her? 

**I have been too hasty," said 
the young man penitently ; " I 
should have spoken to M^re. Vir- 
ginie first. Forgive me. Alba, and 
say only if I may go to her now 
and ask you for my wife?" He 



still held her hand, and, mistaking 
her silence, made an effort to slip 
his arm around her. The move- 
ment acted on Alba like the sting 
of a snake ; she escaped from him 
with a cry, and sped along the cliff 
like a deer flying from the hunters. 

" My child, you have been fool- 
ish, and so has Marcel ; but there 
is no need to cry or be unhappy 
about it," said M^re Virginie when 
Alba had sobbed out the terrible 
story on her breast. But Alba was 
not to be comforted* She had been 
living in dreamland, and now awoke 
to find the hard ground under her 
feet instead of golden clouds. Of 
course she had dreamt of love and 
lovers, and her heart, or that vague 
yearning which as yet took its place, 
had become enamored of the 
dreams, visions that lay safe beyond 
the disenchanting present, wrapped 
in the golden haze of distance; and 
now this rude awakening had dis- 
pelled them, and brought home to 
the dreamer that she had reached 
that border-land that lies between 
the mystery of morning and the 
revelation of noon; the pearly 
mists had rolled away in an instant, 
and the blaze of the mid-day sun 
was upon her, chasing the fairy 
phantoms and making sober reali- 
ties pitilessly clear. She had been 
dreaming of a lover in some remote 
time and place, and, lo ! he was at 
her side ; he had been close to her 
all along — an ugly, common man, 
who seemed made on purpose to 
mock the visions of her fancy. And 
yet this incident, which threw Alba 
into such despair, had been for 
many a day the fond anticipation 
of her mother's heart. 

"Why need it frighten you to 
find that Marcel loves you and 
wants to have you for his little wife, 
my child ?" said Virginie. " Don't 
shudder and cling to me as if he 
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were going to drag you away this 
very moment! You shall never 
leave me, unless you do it of your 
own free will. But remember, dar- 
ling, that I may have to leave you ; 
and then what will become of 
you?" 

"You leave me, petite m^re?" 
And Alba looked up at her in dis- 
may. 

** It must come to that some day. 
I am old and you are young. I 
have a trouble here that reminds 
me of this often, and then I lie 
awake of nights, thinking of my lit- 
tle one, and praying God to give her 
a friend, the best and truest friend a 
woman can have in this world, to 
take care of her before I am called 
away." 

" Mother, if you go, I will go too. 
I could never live without you! 
What should I do here if you were 
gone } Nobody wants me, nobody 
loves me in the whole world but 
you." 

" Marcel loves you, my child, and 
he will be that good friend, if you 
will let him." 

" Marcel I Marcel ! As if he could 
replace you! I don't love him; I 
don't care if he went to the wars 
and never came back again." 

" If you married him you would 
soon learn to love him; his good- 
ness would soon win your love. 
And then remember. Alba, how 
happy he could make you. You 
often long to have beautiful things 
— ^pearls and jewels and splendid 
dresses — and you sigh to go away in 
the ships that we see setting sail for 
distant lands, and to see fair cities, 
and the great mountains, and the 
countries where it is always smm- 
mer and the flowers never die. 
Marcel would give you all these 
wishes ; and then he would let you 
be so good and generous to the 
poor I". 



" I should not care for pearls and 
pretty things, if I had to marry 
Marcel," said Alba. ** I should not 
like to go to distant cities with 
him ; and if he loved me like a real 
lover, he would let me be good to 
the poor without making me his 
wife." 

How wa$ the anxious woman to 
argue with this sweet, foolish inno- 
cence ? If she could but teach the 
child to believe in the happiness 
that was at her feet, and persuade 
her to become Marcel's wife, how 
easy it would be to die ! How ter- 
rible it was to have to leave her 
unprotected and alone ! Virginie'a 
heart overflowed in tears as she 
thought of it, and the hot drops 
trickled down her face and fell on 
Alba's. 

Alba looked up quickly. " Pe- 
tite m^re!" she said. 

Throwing her arms round Vir- 
ginie and kissing the wet cheeks 
again and again, ** I will marry 
him ! I will do anything, only don't 
be unhappy, don't cry ! O mother, 
mother! what is it ?" she cried, start- 
ing up in terror; for Virginie had 
fallen back and was gasping for 
breath. She pressed the child's 
arm, and with her eyes bade her be 
still. The spasm of pain passed 
away after a while ; but when she 
tried to speak the words came 
faintly in broken sentences. 

"Petite m^re! what is it.?" en- 
treated Alba, scarcely reassured. 
" May I call Jeanne ? Shall we 
send for the doctor?" 

"No, my darling, it is nothing; 
I am well now," said Virginie, with 
a sickly smile that belied her words. 
The sharp pang had, it is true, sub- 
sided, but she was still ashy pale and 
could only speak under her breath. 
Alba watched her intently for some 
minutes, and then, twining her arms 
round Virginie 's neck, she laid her 
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bead upon her breast, nestling to 
her like a bird. 

" Mother," she whispered, " would 
it really make you happy if I were 
to marry Marcel ?" 

" My darling, it would make me 
happier than anything else in this 
world." 

" Then I will marry him, petite 
m^re." 

"My child I" Virginie's face 
lighted up with a beaming joy. 

" I will marry him to please you. 
There, now, promise me not to be 
unhappy, not to lie awake at night 
fretting, and never to have any 
more pains at your heart !" 

"But, my darling, I would not 
have you do it to make me happy. 
It is your happiness I am thinking 
of, not my own. Don't you think 
you could learn to love Marcel after 
a while ?" 

. " Petite mfere ! how can vou ask 
me t Foolish, ugly Marcel, whom 
everybody laughs at and calls a 
coward ! But never mind. I will 
marry him, since he wants me and 
you wish it ; I promise you I will." 

" You are a foolish child to speak 
of Marcel so," said Virginie ; " those 
who laugh at him are the fools, and 
,you know he is not a coward. As 
to his ugliness, what does that mat- 
ter, if he is faithful, and fond, and 
good?" 

Alba pondered this philosophy 
for some minutes ; then she said : 
" When will he want to marry me, 
petite m^re ?" 

" Not for a long while yet, my 
darling. You are both very young ; 
there's time to wait." 

" How old am I ?" 

"You were sixteen in Septem- 
ber." 

" And how long will you let me 
wait?" 

" Till your seventeenth birthday 
is passed, at least." 



" Nearly a whole year ! Then I 
have all that time to be free and 
happy !" 

" And if at the end of that time 
you have not learned to care for 
Marcel, I shall not ask you to 
marry him at all," said . Virginie. 
The ecstasy which the reprieve had 
called forth sent a pang through 
her heart, and made her ask her- 
self whether, after all, she was do- 
ing wisely and well in forcing upon 
the child a lot from which her sym- 
pathies recoiled so violently. 

" Not marry him at all !" repeat- 
ed Alba in amazement ; but she 
added quickly, with one of those 
sudden changes of manner that 
were familiar to her sensitive and 
mobile nature : " I think, petite 
m^re, I had better not wait for the 
year. Instead of growing easier, it 
might grow harder by thinking over 
it all that time. You know you al- 
ways tell me that when one has a 
disagreeable thing to do, it is bet- 
ter to do it at once and be done 
with it; one only makes it worse 
by looking at it. I think it would 
be better if I were to marry Marcel 
at once and get it over." 

Virginie was aghast at the com- 
bination of strength and utter child- 
ish ignorance of the true nature 
and bearings of the sacrifice in con- 
templation which Alba's reasoning 
revealed. In the bottom of her 
heart the mother believed this re- 
pugnance would pass away, and 
there was no cruelty in coercing the 
child's will at the outset, in orde^ 
to bend it to her real happiness; 
but unless it could be so bent, Vir- 
ginie would rather die trusting her 
treasure to God's guardianship than 
force it into any man's keeping. 

"We will say no more about it 
for the present, my child," she 
said ; " we will leave it in the hands 
of God for another year." 
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"And you will be happy now, 
petite m^re ?" 

" Yes. I feel more tranquil about 
my darling's future." 

" And Marcel— must I tell him ?" 

"No, you must not mention to 
him or to any one what we have 
been saying. I will speak to him 
myself." 

So there was no engagement, no 
promise exchanged ; not a word of 
thanks or of rejoicing passed be- 
tween him and Alba; but Marcel 
knew how docile she was to the 
power of love, and she loved her 
mother with a strength and depth 
of feeling that knew no limits and 
measured no sacrifices. He did 
not mean to be accepted as a sac- 
rifice. He had faith enough in his 
love to believe that before the year 
was out it would have conquered 
the coy heart of his lady-love and 
brought her a willing captive to his 
side. Meantime, he would leave 
none of (he stratagems and tactics 
of honorable warfare untried. 

Alba was fond of books ; he sent 
for all those he could hear of that 
were likely to interest her, and she 
and Virginie read them together in 
the long evenings, and talked over 
them, until their days were bright- 
ened by the scenes of travel and 
story which the books described. 
He knew she loved jewels and shin- 
ing silks, and he went to Paris him- 
self and selected pretty trinkets of 
every kind — a necklace of pearls, 
and rings of emeralds and rubies, 
and silks of soft and brilliant colors 
— and he would carry them to the 
cottage, and shyly lay them down 
without saying a word. Alba sel- 
dom noticed them till he was gone, 
when she would open the parcel 
and examine its contents ; but M^re 
Virginie seemed to take more plea- 
sure in the gauds than she did. 
This went on for three months. 



Then, one morning, Alba, who had 
been out since sunrise, sitting on 
the rocks and watching the tide 
come in and the creamy surf break 
upon the shore, entered the cottage 
and said abruptly : 

" Mother, I won't take any more 
presents from Marcel, and I want 
to give him back all those we have. 
I can't keep them ; I can't indeed." 

" You have made up your mind 
never to marry him ?" 

" I will marry him whenever you 
wish it. It is not that, only I can't 
take his gifts ; they make me mis- 
erable. I hate them !" 

"My darling, I will send them 
back to him, if you wish ; but it will 
hurt him very much, poor fellow ! — 
he took so much trouble to get 
them for you, and you used to 
love pretty things. How often have 
I not heard you long for the rings 
and flowers and shining silks we 
have seen in the fine shops at 

X ? Many a time you have 

wished a fairy or a lover would 
come and give them to you I Do 
you forget ?" 

" Ah ! that is just it," said Alba, 
with a light laugh that was full of 
pain ; " if a lover gave them to me, 
I dare say I should like them well 
enough." 

" But Marcel is your lover ?" 

" Poor Marcel ! It is so funny 
trying to think of him like that. 
He is so awkward and stupid and 
ugly; a real lover would be quite 
different. But I don't want one 
now; I don't indeed, petite m^re. 
Only please send Marcel back his 
gifts. They make me feel as if he 
were bribing me to be fond of him, 
and I should not care a bit more 
for him if he gave me the loveliest 
jewels in France. I don't care any 
more for jewels. I used to long to 
be happy myself, but now I only 
care to make you happy. You 
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promised me to be very happy when 
I married Marcel?" 

This was dreadful. This was 
not what the mother meant wlien 
she prayed for the marriage that 
Alba contemplated with such pa- 
thetic resignation, as if it were a 
sacrifice or a torture that every day 
brought nearer to her. There were 
still eight months between her and 
the dreaded fate, and Virginie was 
strongly moved to tell her at once 
that she was released. It seemed 
cruel to poison the child's life all 
that time on the chance, which ap- 
parently grew less as the months 
went on, of her getting to love 
Marcel at the end of the year. 
But, again, this marriage was the 
one prospect of security and happi- 
ness which the future opened out — 
quiet, substantial happiness such as 
the mother longed to see her in 
possession of. If Alba flung it 
away, there was nothing before her 
but a lonely, loveless life of unpro- 
tected poverty. It was best to be 
patient, to keep silence a little lon- 
ger. 4 Virginie, meantime, had faith 
in the power of her own love, and 
she would never cease imploring 
heaven to take the destiny of her 
darling into its safe-keeping. 

Hermann de Gondriac had now 
been five years absent, and those 
years had been an uninterrupted 
series of triumphs for him ; he had 
borne a charmed life on every battle- 
field, and come off unharmed where 
all around him were stricken. But 
the chances of war prevailed at last, 
and the news came to Gondriac 
that M. le Comte had been seri- 
ously wounded and was coming 
home. His left arm had been shat- 
tered, and, though the skill of the 
emperor's surgeon had saved him 
from amputation, he was in great 
suffering and condemned to the 



severest precautions. A few bon- 
fires were lighted on the cliffs to 
bid the home-comer welcome, but 
tins was all the people ventured on. 
M. le Marquis, it was said, had been 
in the same engagement with his 
son, but had come out of it unhurt. 

That winter was a fierce one all 
through France, and Gondriac suf- 
fered terribly ; the bleak gray sea in 
a perpetual roar, and the winds 
beating on its wild, open coast* 
Food and fuel were scanty, and but 
for the presence of the young lord 
at the castle many amongst the 
fishermen's families must have per- 
ished and starved. No one had 
yet seen him ; the great physician, 
who came from Paris at intervals, 
forbade his going beyond the 
southern side of the park until 
spring came with sunshine and 
blossoms. But Hermann could 
not have been more actively pre- 
sent amongst his people had he 
been walking daily in the midst of 
them. He seemed to know by in*- 
spiration what they wanted, and 
food and clothing were dealt out 
from the castle in unlimited sup- 
plies. There were toys for the chil- 
dren, and medicine and strengthen- 
ing wine for the sick, and books for 
those who could enjoy them, until 
the people came to think that the 
bird of the fairy-tale must be true, 
and that their young master had 
the tell-tale messenger at his orders. 

Alba busied her poetic fancy in 
making pictures of what Hermann 
was like. She had not seen him 
since she was a child and he a tall, 
slim lad. Now that he was a man 
and a hero, she longed to behold him 
again* Even to look at a hero from 
a distance would be something-r- 
life was so tame, and allfthe people 
she knew were so commonplace. 
Was he proud and stern and 
abrupt in speech, as they said the 
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emperor was? Or was he gentle 
and honey-tongued like the knights 
of old ? 

One morning a man rode in from 
X to the castle bearing impor- 
tant news to M. le Comte. Im- 
portant news indeed : the empe* 
ror was coming the next day to in- 
spect the fortifications of a neigh* 
boring seaport. It was settled at 
once in Gondriac that M. le Comte 
would go to meet his majesty. No 
physician could hinder him in that, 
come what might of it. 

Alba had heard nothing of this 
great event which was stirring the 
country for fifty miles round. She 
and Virginie lived a life apart up 
in their sea-nest, and old Jeanne 
was not given to gossip, but did her 
marketing without waste of words, 
and brought home little news in 
her basket. 

It was a lovely morning ; the 
sun shone brightly on the sea ; the 
breakers were scampering in, not 
loud and angry, but tossing over 
one another in masses of creamy 
foam. Alba loved these laughing 
seas, end would sit for hours on the 
rocks, watching' the tide ride in on 
the silver horses. To-day the salt 
breath of the ocean and the mellow 
west wind excited her like wine, 
and carried her off to the old 
dreamland where she seldom ven- 
tured now. She was away on the 
dancing billows, sailing to the land 
of the sun with a noble knight by 
her side. Virginie sat there with 
maidens serving her ; there was 
music on shore, and crowds wav- 
ing glad farewells. Alba began to 
sing as she walked briskly along 
the cliff, building her castle in 
fairy-land. But the Fortress stand- 
ing out like a spectral prison, with 
the ivy blown inside out on its 
grimy walls> sent a sudden chill 
through her and put out the sun- 



light. There was a figure at the 
window watching her. She turned 
hastily back, walking quickly until 
she got down the slope, when she 
almost flew across the moor, on and 
on till she was safe in the shelter of 
the park. O that figure, how it 
pursued her ! How the Fortress 
threatened her I If she could but 
fly from them for ever, and never 
hear of Marcel Caboff any more ! 
She had fancied latterly that the 
prospect of being his wife and liv- 
ing with old Mme. Caboff in the 
gloomy, rat-haunted place was less 
odious to her than it used to be ; 
but to-day the thought nearly drove 
her mad. She had sped along as if 
some evil fate were behind her, and 
she was tired ; there was a moss- 
grown oak close by, and she sat 
down on the trunk to rest. The 
wind rustled the dead leaves at her 
feet and swept the topmost branches 
of the pines ; then the anthem died 
softly away and all was silent. 
The place was very still; nothing 
stirred but the insects in the grass, 
and the zephyr high up above her 
head, as it rose and fell in swift, 
^olian breathings. In the dis- 
tance, with a forest of trees be- 
tween, lay the castle, its battle- 
ments and towers and flying but- 
tresses rising majestically against 
the sky — a high romance of chivalry 
and war chronicled in stone ; to 
Alba the door of an enchanted 
realm whose portals she might 
never pass. No wonder men were 
heroes who lived in homes like this ; 
how easy it must be to lead grand 
lives where the very walls are 
heralds and witnesses urging to 
noble and knightly deeds! The 
present owner of this splendid house 
was worthy in all this of his proud 
ancestors. What a royal act of 
heroism it was of the old Marquis 
to enlist as a common soldier out 
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of gratitude to a dead man and pity 
for his widow ! Then Alba thought 
of Marcely of the poor, tame crea- 
ture he showed beside this race of 
knightly nobles, and she despised 
him, and fell to wondering how it 
would be when she was his wife. 
Gradually the castle melted away, 
and in its place rose the Fortress, 
dark and frowning, and it lowered 
on her like a doom, and Marcel 
and his grim old mother stood at 
the window beckoning her to ad- 
vance. Alba flung herself down 
upon the trunk and buried her face 
in the moss, and began to cry pas- 
sionately. She cried a long time, 
being full of pity for herself, and 
there was no one within reach that 
she need check her sobs. 

" What has happened ? What is 
the matter with you, child V* said a 
voice close to her. 

She started up in terror. Yet 
the speaker was not at all terrible 
to look at — a gentleman in the 
brilliant uniform of the Imperial 
Guard, young and handsome, with 
a most commanding air, and carry- 
ing his left arm in a sling. When 
Alba rose it was his turn to start. 
Lying there in an attitude of child- 
like abandon^ shaken with sobs, her 
scarlet hood thrown back and her 
masses of black hair falling in loose 
coils over her neck and face> he 
had taken her for a little girl; he 
had called her child, and, lo ! she 
was a full-grown maiden, and lovely 
beyond words, despite her tears and 
her dishevelled rnien. He bowed 
to her as he might have done to a 
queen. 

" You are M. le Comte !" said 
Alba, pretty much as she might 
have said to a celestial apparition, 
" You are the Archangel Gabriel !" 

" Hermann de Gondriac, your 
humble servant, mademoiselle." 

She stared at him through the 



big tears that hung like dew-drops 
from her lashes, her soft, large 
glance modest, yet unabashed as if 
it were gazing on a picture. The 
knighthood in Hermann recogniz- 
ed the maidenhood of that fearless 
gaze and did it reverence, but he 
could not quench the glowing admi- 
ration of his own. How liquid and 
pure they were, those black stars 
with which she stared at him, those 
soul-lit eyes that met his without 
dismay, too innocent to quail be- 
neath their burning light! Why 
should they quail ? Were they not 
looking at a vision, a dream trans- 
muted into substance 1 This was 
the young chief whom she had pic- 
tured to herself so often, whose lin- 
eage and prowess were the pride of 
all the people. Only how much 
grander the reality was than any- 
thing she had fancied! What a 
martial air he wore in his gold- 
embroidered uniform, with his spurs 
and clanging sword and plumed hel- 
met, the stars upon his breast — every 
inch a warrior and a knight ! 

" You have hurt yourself, made- 
moiselle ; you are in pain," said 
Hermann. ** Can I send to the cas- 
tle for assistance for you ?" 

" Thank you, monseigneur ; I 
have not hurt myself." 

" Yet you were crying ?" 

"It was not with pain." This 
time Alba dropped her lids and 
blushed. 

" Forgive me ; I did not mean to 
intrude upon you." Alba stood 
looking down like a guilty child, 
her cheeks aflame, her lips quiver- 
ing with the sudden conflict be- 
tween fear and shame, and a strange 
emotion that thrilled her like sweet 
music. "Who is she.^" thought 
Hermann. He remembered, years 
ago, a child whom his father raved 
about, wondering how a plebeian 
stem could have put forth so fair a 
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flower. Could this be she? The 
cur/ had told him of the girl's rare 
beauty as a sad and anxious burden 
on his mind, and of the mother's 
being ill and in need of generous 
wine, and he had ordered the best 
in his cellar to be sent to her. 
Half unconsciously, as when we 
try to catch some forgotten air by 
humming it under our breath, he 
murmured, " Alba . . ." 

She looked up with a start, and 
then they both smiled. 

" How did you guess I was 
Alba?" she said, her shyness gone 
in an instant. 

" I did not guess, I remembered." 

" How wonderful ! I should ne- 
ver have remembered you, monsei- 
gneur." 

" That' is not surprising. I am 
changed since you saw me." 

"And so am I, am I not ?" 

" Yes, more changed than I could 
have believed." 

"Ah?" Did he mean for the 
beUer or the worse ? The man read 
the question in her eyes and answer- 
ed it: 

"You are far more beautiful 
than I expected." 

"Beautiful!" she repeated, and 
her face lighted up. 

"I was frightened when I saw 
you ; I took you for a fairy prin- 
cess," said Hermann, yielding to 
the irresistible temptation of pleas- 
ing her. 

Alba's face clouded over. " Now 
I know you are laughing at me, 
monseigneur; you don't believe in 
fairies, and you know very well I'm 
not a bit like a princess." 

" I have seen many a one who 
would have given a great deal to 
be like you," said Hermann. 

" Like me ! I thought princesses 
were all so happy !" 

Hermann smiled. " Sometimes 
they have hearts," he said. 



"Sometimes! And does that 
make them unhappy ?" 

He turned to walk under the 
trees, tacitly inviting her to do the 
same. 

" It endows them with the power 
of loving," he answered absently. 

" But I thought . . ." She hesi- 
tated ; it was difficult to put the 
thought into the right words. 

"You thought that love always 
led to happiness ?" said Hermann, 
finishing the sentence for her, while 
he looked at her with a curious 
glance. Why had she come to cry 
in this lonely place ? 

" I don't know what it leads to. 
I shall never know," said Alba very 
gravely. 

M. le Comte smiled. " Tell me, 
Alba, why were you crying so bit- 
terly just now ?" 

She turned away her head and 
made no answer. 

" Tell me, sweet Alba," persisted 
the young man ; " perhaps I can 
help you if you are in trouble. 
Trust me with your secret. As I 
am a soldier and a gentleman, I will 
defend you if I can. Tell me, is 
there some one you care for who 
does not know it?" 

She shook her head. " It is not 
I who care. ... I wish I could, 
but I have tried my best and I can- 
not love him !" The tears welled up 
again and were flowing freely. 

" Who is forcing you to love him ? 
Tell me his name and I will protect 
you from him. I swear to you I 
will !" And Hermann, with a sol- 
dier's instinctive gesture, put his 
hand to his sword, while his eye 
kindled with chivalrous anger. ' 
Alba thought him the ideal of a 
noble knight, as she looked at him, 
terrified and enchanted. 

" He is not forcing me, mon- 
seigneur," she said, "and you can 
do nothing to help me. I have pro- 
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mised to marry, and I must keep 
my word." 

" You shall not, by heaven, if it 

makes you wretched ! He is a 

. cowardly dog who would hold you 

'to your word against your will," 

protested the count hotly. 

" He is not forcing me ; but I 
have promised," repeated Alba. 

" And you cannot love him.^" 

^ No 1 and I have tried so hard. 
. . . But mother says that whea I 
am his wife it will be different. . . ." 

" Yes, it will be worse, a thousand 
times worse ! Alba, tell me this 
man's name; trust me with your 
secret," said Hermann, changing his 
angry tone to one of soft persua- 
sion. 

" I dare not," said Alba in a 
frightened whisper ; " you would go 
andkillhim." The great, swart eyes 
were looking up at him, full of trust 
and admiration. 

" Kill him, child ! Do you think 
me so terribly wicked ? Do I look 
like a murderer.?*' 

"It would not be murder in you. 
You are a warrior ; you don't think 
it wrong to kill men. That is wiiat 
warriors are for; but I should not 
like you to kill poor Marcel." 

*' Marcel ! . . . Marcel ! I seem 
to know that name," said the count, 
musing. " Has he no other ?" 

"Yes, Marcel Caboff," replied 
Alba in a confidential tone; "but 
you must not hurt him, monsei- 
gneur. Oh ! I wish I had aot told 
you. " 

Hermann started and muttered 
something between his teeth which 
she did not hear, but his look fright- 
ened her. 

" Marcel Caboff! the fellow \^hom 
my father ransomed at the risk of 
his own life !" said the count. " And 
he would force you into marrying 
him I By heaven ! he sha'n't. I 
will foil him there." 



** O monseigneur, monseigneur ! 
you will not kill him," plead- 
ed Alba, clasping her hands and 
appealing to the murderer with a 
scared face. ** It is not his fault—* 
it is not indeed, monseigneur!" 

" I don't mean to kill him ; I 
would not touch a hair of his head," 
said Hermann. " But why do you 
say it is not his fault ? Does he not 
love you ? Does he not want you to 
marry him ?" 

" He does, oh ! so dreadfully. 
But I should not mind that. It is 
mother whom I have promised. It 
is to please her that I must marry 
him," said Alba, and her breast 
heaved with big sobs, and all the 
floods were let loose again. 

Hermann longed to draw her to 
his breast and kiss away the tears — 
she was such a child in spite of her 
sixteen summers and their full- 
blossomed beauty ! But he check- 
ed the impulse. There is no ma- 
jesty so imposing as the majesty of 
childhood. " Alba," he said, " I 
will save you from Marcel CabbfT 
without hurting him or any one- 
You shall not marry him, unless you 
come to wish it yourself. Are you 
sure that if he gave yoii up you 
would not change your mind and 
wish him back again ?" This was 
Hermann's estimate of woman's na- 
ture ; true, his experience had been 
gathered among types as different 
from the one before him as the flow- 
ers of a hot-house are from the 
primrose of the woods. 

"I should never wish him to 
come back ; I could : never love 
him," said Alba — " never, never, 



never. 



Then I swear to you on my 
sword you shall not marry him !" 
said the count impetuously. " Now 
tell me. Alba," he resumed, see*, 
ing that she did not speak, " is 
there not some one you would like 
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to marry better than this fellow 
Caboff? Tell me the truth. If 
you had a brother, you would not 
mind telling him. Try and fancy 
I am your brother." 

Fancy him her brother ! Alba's 
fancy had taken many an aerial 
flight, but never such a one as this. 

"Who is he. ^ What is his name .^'* 
said Hermann in a whisper^ bend* 
ing closer to her. 

But she shook her head. " There 
is no one, monseigneur." 

" Oh ! 1 don't believe that ; you 
are afraid to trust me. There is 
surely some ocfe else who wants to 
marry you ^** 

" No one, monseigneur, but Mar- 
cel." 

"Alba, look at me !" She turned 
^ and looked at him like a docile 
child. " Have you never seen any 
one whom you could love or whose 
heart you would care to win?" 
He was gazing deep down into the 
two dark pools of light, as if he 
thought to see into her soul through 
them. She did not shrink from the 
searching glance, but dwelt in it 
for one long moment; then, as if 
the flame in Hermann's eyes leap- 
ed out and flashed upon her with 
too intense a radiance, revealing 
the spring of some sweet mystery 
in her heart and his^ the white lids 
quivered and dropped, and a deep 
blush rose to Alba's face. They 
were alone. The voices of the 
wood were hushed; the dead 
leaves ceased to rustle at their 
feet; the zephyrs paused in the 
branches overhead; the silence 
grew and deepened, filling the soli- 
tude with an overpowering pre- 
sence, till each seemed to hear the 
beating of the other's heart. Sud- 
denly the sound of a horn, follow- 
ed by a noise of wheels crushing 
the gravel in the distance, broke 
the spell and admonished Hermann 



that he must be gone. He lifted 
Alba's hand to his lips, and without 
a word of farewell turned from her 
and struck across the park towards 
the castle. 

Alba watched him out of sight, 
and then turned and wended home- 
wards. Her heart beat with wild 
throb» of joy ; the spirit that had 
been dead within her all these mis- 
erable months woke up, quickened 
to a new birth, and overflowed in 
song. The flute-like voice trilled 
out over the lonesome moor like 
the carol of a bird let loose ; but 
as she drew near the confines of 
the heath the Fortress came in 
sight and checked her song. Was 
it so certain that Hermann could 
set her free ? and how ? What 
would her mother think of it } how 
of this wonderful meeting and mon- 
seigneur's promise? Alba slack- 
ened her steps and took to ponder- 
ing. A moment ago she was impa- 
tient to pour into Virginie's ear the 
story of the^ interview, to repeat 
every word Hermann had said, to 
convey, as far as it was possible, the 
impression he had made upon her, 
to describe his manly beauty, his 
warlike aspect, his gentle courtesy, 
the incomparable sweetness of 
his voice, the chivalrous kindness 
of his manner, never doubting but 
that Virginie would sympathize in 
this new delight, as she had done 
in every little joy that had gladden- 
ed her child's young life. But 
suddenly a change came over Alba — 
something vague, and undefined ; 
a sense of doubt, of warning, of 
intangible fear. She had done 
nothing wrong, and yet the still, 
small voice was whispering inaudi- 
ble reproach as if she had. Could 
Virginie be angry with her for 
speaking to monseigneur? How 
could she have avoided it, how refuse 
to answer his persistent questions. 
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so kindly and so courteously put ? 
He had entreated her to trust him ! 
Alba stood amidst the breezy waves 
of heather, and recalled him as he 
bent near her and lowered his voice 
and bade her look at him. How 
he had seemed to read her through 
and through! "Have you never 
seen any one whose heart you 
would care to win ?" She murmur- 
ed the words softly to herself, and 
the sound of them was like the 
echo of his voice, and called up the 
hot blush to her cheeks again. 
There was nothing wrong in mon- 
seigneur's asking her the question. 
Why, then, did she feel afraid to tell 
her mother of it ? Musing for a 
moment on this mystery. Alba re- 
membered how he had said : " Try 
and fancy I am your brother. " 
Virginie could not be angry at that, 
surely. " I will tell her that, and 
say nothing about the other," mut- 
tered Alba to herself ; and, satisfied 
that this was a safe way out of the 
difficulty, slie walked on briskly till 
she was close upon the confines 
of the moor. Then the sound of 
a carriage coming down the road 
made her stop till it should pass. 
It was an open caleche preceded 
by outriders. Alba recognized the 
occupant at once, even before his 
hand was raised in courtly salu- 
tation as he flashed by. Her heart 
beat fast, and sent the blood to her 
cheeks and brow, dying them crim- 
son. 

" Perhaps I had better say noth- 
ing at all to petite m^re," was her 
reflection as she crossed the road 
and began to climb the cliff. " He 
told me to trust him ; perhaps he 
would be angry if I spoke until he 
bade me." And so it was decreed. 
The tyrant had stepped in, and at 
his first whispered prompting the 
discipline of a life gave way. 

It was not many days after this 



wonderful morning when an event 
occurred which threw all the sweet 
romance of life into the shade, and 
made Alba forget her own cares 
and hopes in concern for the great 
sorrow of another. M. le Marquis 
was dead. He had died, not ac- 
tually on the field, but of a wound 
received in battle. The young 
lord's grief was like a madness, they 
said. Those about him said that 
in the first frenzy of despair he had 
called on Marcel Caboff and cursed 
him as the murderer of his father. 
Whether this was true or not, Gon- 
driac believed it, and bitter words 
were spoken against the widow's 
son in all the country round. Bit- 
ter words are like the wind ; they 
fly, and have a faculty for reaching 
those whose aching nerves most ' 
dread their sting. The widow 
heard what was said of her son and 
felt it keenly ; it was cruel, yet it 
was just ; it was a hard price to pay 
for Marcel's safety, but she could 
not reckon it too high. If only she 
might pay it alone ! They are all 
alike, these mothers. Mme. Caboff 
was a vain, hard woman, but the 
mother in her was all soft and gen- 
erous and beautiful. She came to 
Virginie for sympathy — not for her- 
self, but for Marcel. It was her 
doing, M. le Marquis' death, not 
his. Why would not people visit 
her sin upon herself, and not upon 
her boy.^ But Virginie and Alba 
would be kind; they had always 
said that Marcel was no coward. 
Virginie gave the poor woman what 
comfort she could; but Alba was 
not there. She could not bear the 
sight of Marcel's mother ; for the 
thought of Marcel was now unen- 
durable to her. It might be unjust, 
and yet it was true to say that he 
was the murderer of M. le Marquis, 
of Hermann's father. The news 
had thrown her into such a par- 
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oxysra of distress that Virginie was 
terrified, not holding the key to it. 
It was right that she should be sor- 
ry, and natural that she should be 
shocked, but this agony of grief was 
unaccountable. Virginie took her 
in her arms, and soothed her with 
caresses and endearing words, and 
then bade her go and rest awhile. 
But Alba, as if instinct warned her 
of the coming visit, hastened out of 
the house, and fled across the moor 
until she was safe in the shelter 
of the park, and then she flung her- 
self down on the moss-grown trunk 
that had a memory of its own, and 
buried her face in the primroses 
and cried her heart out in pity for 
Hermann. 

After this it was impossible to 
mention Marcel CabofTs name in 
her presence. " I loathe the very 
thought of him, mother! I would 
rather die than marry him !" she 
said ; and Virginie felt that Provi- 
dence was against her, and surren- 
dered. Marcel took back his gifts, 
and quarrelled with his mother, and 
went away from Gondriac. People 
said it was shame and remorse that 
drove him forth; but Alba knew 
this was not true, and, now that he 
had set her free, she pitied him. 

M. le Marquis was borne to the 
grave amidst such honors as the 
proudest Crusader of his name 
might have envied. It was with 
the jubilant pomp of a coronation 
rather than the mournful pageant 
of a burial that they laid him to 
rest. For his people would have it 
that he was a martyr ; he had gone 
out to die of his own free will, 
sacrificing himself out of gratitude 
to the dead and charity to the liv- 
ing. The population flocked in 
from thirty miles round to attend 
the funeral. Five hundred men 
followed the crimson-draped car 



with palms and laurel branches; 
children clad in white bore crimson 
banners that fluttered in the breeze, 
while their voices rose in hymns of 
victory, giving glory to God and 
the Christian soldier; the voices of 
the multitude made response in 
chorus, and the waves, breaking in 
low thunder against the rocks, 
sounded their everlasting amens as 
the procession wound its way by 
the sea-shore to the cemetery. 

And now Hermann de Gondriac 
was alone, the head of an ancient 
house, wealthy and young, but as 
poor in that which makes life rich 
as the poorest of his peasantry. If 
lie could but have girded on his 
sword, and, escaping from solitude, 
have drowned his grief in the ex- 
citement of the camp ! Spring 
came, and the fields were carpeted 
with wild flowers, and the woods 
were full of music. But Hermann 
was seldom seen abroad ; he lived 
indoors, amidst his books, the peo- 
ple said ; but, in truth, the young 
lord's chief companions were his 
thoughts, angry, rebellious thoughts, 
that made him chafe most bitterly 
against his forced inaction. The 
park was vast as a forest, and he 
never went beyond it. Often, in 
his moody walks, he strayed to that 
spot close upon the moor where he 
had first seen Alba lying upon the 
mossy trunk. The charm of her 
beauty and her daisy-like simplicity 
Iiad wrought upon his heart more 
deeply than he was aware. For 
days after that meeting she had 
been ever in his thoughts. He said 
that he was thinking only of how 
he might rescue her from a cruel 
fate ; no doubt it was to help him 
to this issue that he returned to the 
spot where she had stood, and con- 
jured up her image, till the nymph- 
like figure with the dark eyes and 
witching smile seemed to float visi- 
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bly before him, and listened for her 
voice until he thought he heard it 
in the sighing of the wind. 

Then came the thunderbolt of his 
father's death, and Alba and all the 
world were forgotten. But grief can- 
not hold its sway in human souls 
beyond a given time. As the days 
go by they bear away its sting 
upon their wings, that touch the 
bleeding places with a balm» 
Hermann was young, and as the 
weeks passed youth vindicated it- 
self, and rebelled against the stag- 
nant, lonely life, and longed for ac- 
tion and for the sweet companionship 
of kindred youth. If he could not 
fight, he could at least love; but 
who was there at Gondriac to love 1 
The merry comrades of the bivouac 
were out of call, and when he re- 
turned to the midst of them he 
would find his place filled up ; 
others would have come and gone 
again, and risen in. command and 
won place and distinction, while he 
was out of sight, a prisoner to a 
stiff arm, as good as a dead man. He 
hated himself with bitter vexation. 
One morning he betook himself in 
one of these savage moods to wan- 
der in the park, and, not heeding 
which way he went, strayed to that 
lonely walk under the shadow of 
the old trees near the moor. Some 
one, meanwhile, was watching him, 
crouched timidly behind a furze- 
bash, admiring his quick, military 
stride, thinking how grand and 
lion-like was that angry toss of the 
head which every now and then re- 
lieved his bitter thoughts. 

The air was fresh, and yet warm 
with that delicious warmth of some 
spring days that come like heralds 
of the summer, gathering up all the 
sweets of earth into one fragrant 
breath, wooing us with soft, furry 
zephyrs, and the scent of opening 
blossoms, and the melody of young 



birds learning to sing. Alba had 
been tempted across the heath to 
the park, where the trees had 
put out their bright green foliage 
that looked so lovely sparkling 
in the sunlight. Perhaps, too, 
though she did not own it, there 
was a lurking hope in her heart 
that she might catch a glimpse of 
Hermann in the distance. If so, 
she was not disappointed. There 
he was, walking under the pine- 
trees, but, happily, with his back 
to the heath, so that he did not 
see her ! She dipped quickly be- 
hind a furze-bush, and disappeared 
from view just as he tjurned, and, 
coming through the trees at an an- 
gle, stepped out on the pathway. 
A nightingale began to sing in the 
distant copse; but Alba, as she 
cowered behind her bush, thought 
the crystal trills and the loud call- 
note less musical than the sound of 
Hermann's foot-fall crushing the 
gravel close to her hiding-place — so 
close she almost feared he Would 
note the shadow of her pink skirt 
upon the grass, or mayhap overhear 
the palpitation of her heart. But 
presently the foot-falls died away, 
and the nightingale and the zeph- 
yrs had it all to themselves again. 
She waited some minutes — an hour 
it seemed to her — before she ven- 
tured to look up; but at last she 
did, and there, within a few paces, 
straight before her, stood Hermann. 
He had left the pathway and taken 
to the noiseless grass under the trees. 

"Alba!" 

There was a ring of joy in the 
greeting, as the young lord came 
forward, holding out his hand. 

**Why have you never come? 
I have been here again and again 
in hopes of seeing you !" 

He was. a true knight and meant 
no harm; but in his joy at seeing 
the sunbeam on his path he forgot 
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that he had no right to be so glad 
or to let Alba see it. 

" I did not fprget my promise," 
he said, leading her into the park 
and turning to walk by her side; 
*'but I learned soon after that 
there was no need for me to inter- 
fere. Caboff left the place, they 
told me." 

" Yes, monseigneur, people said" 
. . . she hesitated. " They were all 
so sorry for you, and Marcel could 
not bear it, because they hated him 
— ^poor Marcel! It was not his 
fault ; he never was a coward." 

" You are sorry now that he is 
gone ! Perhaps he will come back ? 
No doubt he will, if you ask him." 

" I will never ask him ; but I am 
sorry for him,'* she replied, and then, 
looking up at Hermann with those 
souMit eyes that had a language of 
their own like music, she added 
timidly: " But I was more sorry for 
you, monseigneur." 

" Alba !" He took her hand and 
kissed it. It was very sweet to be 
so near him. Alba thought. They 
walked on together, hand in hand, 
without speaking for a while. The 
grass was soft beneath their feet, 
and the trembling sunbeams stole 
through the trees and touched 
their faces with golden shadows, 
thrilling and pure and full of glad- 
ness, as the touch of nature is when 
it stirs the chords of young vibrat- 
ing hearts. ** If I could but comfort 
him !'' she was thinking, till the 
thought grew so loud within her 
she feared he would overhear it. 
But we are deaf to those voices 
tliat lie " upon the other side of si- 
lence." Hermann, as he held the 
warm, soft hand within his own, 
was wondering how it came to pass 
that yonder on the barren cliffs a 
flower so rare and delicate had 
grown, and been trained to so much 
grace and ease by a woman who 



was called Mfere Virginie. Then 
he remembered his father's words 
about the royal flower on the ple- 
beian stem, and, thinking of. him, he 
sighed. Alba looked up quickly, of- 
fering all her soul's wealth of sympa- 
thy through her eyes, and Hermann 
bethought to himself how delightful 
it would be to have this sympathet- 
ic creature always at his side. But 
he thought also of the emperor and 
the world, and wondered what these 
potentates would say were he to 
pick up the jewel from the dust 
and set it in his coronet* Bonaparte 
had a way of choosing mates for his. 
officers as he chose sites for his; 
battles, and ordering them to mar«* 
ry as he ordered them to charge j 
but Hermann felt he was not one 
to be cowed by the imperial match- 
maker, and there was something ra- 
ther inspiriting in the idea of defy- 
ing the despot if he attempted to 
meddle with his life outside the 
camp. Why should he not gather 
this- wild flower, if he chose ? Had 
his father lived, it would have been 
different;* but now he was free, 
there was no one to whom he 'need 
sacrifice the promptings of his 
heart, be they wise or foolish. 
The world and the court might 
laugh; it was not from amongst 
them he cared to take a wife; he 
wanted to be loved, to be wed for 
his own sake, and not for the good 
things he had to offer. But did 
Alba love him? 

"Alba," he said, " now that Mar- 
cel is gone, who is to be the favor- 
ed suitor ?" 

" No one, monseigneur ; I told', 
you so before." 

" But I did not believe you. I 
don't believe you now." 

"Why should I tell you a lie.? 
I never told one in my life." 

She spoke without anger or of- 
fended pride ; but Hermann saw that 
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he had pained her, and there was a 
purity of truth about her that rebuk- 
ed his denial, though it was spoken 
in jest. 

" Forgive me, dearest ! I wanted 
to hear you say it again. I wanted 
to be certain there was no one else 
you cared for/' 

He bent toward her caressingly, 
and, looking under her hood, saw 
two big tears slowly trickling down 
her cheeks. 



" Alba 



ft 



What an idle boast seems this 
about the freedom of the human 
will! Our most pregnant words, 
our weightiest actions, spring far 
often er from impulse than from de- 
liberate resolve; a touch, light as 
the feather floating on the summer 
breeze, will stir the fountain and 
make its waters overflow; a word 
spoken when we had meant to be 
silent will change the current of 
our life, and push us to a step that 
can never be retraced. An hour 
ago Hermann de Gondriac no 
more dreamed of offering his hand 
to Alba than he did of burying 
himself in the Grande Chartreuse ; 



but those two tears were the drops 
that made the fountain overflow, 
and, in the sudden flood of tender- 
ness, pride, prudence, everything 
but love was swept away. 
v^ "Alba," he whispered, clasping 
her in his arms and gathering her 
to his breast — " Alba, 1 love you. 
Will you come to me and be ray 
wife r 

Was she awake, with the solid 
earth under her feet, or were those 
whispered words the music that 
our fancy makes in dreams.^ But 
the music did not die away, nor 
did the clasping arm melt from 
her, as do the embraces of those 
loved ones who visit us in sleep. 

" You love me !" she said, looking 
up into his face with her large, 
warm glance, pure and trusting as 
a child's — "you love me!" And 
the sunbeams went on singing it in 
shadow music on the grass, and 
the cuckoo called it through the 
woods, and the trees in their mur- 
murous song repeated it, and the 
clouds, as they sailed over the ze- 
nith, traced it in silver lines upon 
the sky— "You love me !" 



PART III. 



GONDRIAC had seen many strange 
things come to pass of late years : 
stupendous things, as when M. le 
Marquis climbed up the cliff like a 
common man to condole with old 
Caboff ; wonderful things, as when 
M. le Marquis was rescued by old 
Caboff in the storm ; tragic things, 
as when he went forth and died in 
the place of young Caboff; but 
nothing so untoward as this had 
ever happened at Gondriac before: 
M. le Marquis was going to marry 
Alba. The wonder was both les- 
sened and heightened by the ro- 
mantic story concerning Alba's 
birth, which was spread through 
the village simultaneously with the 
announcement. The fatherless girl, 
who had owned no name but Alba, 
was the daughter of a nobleman, 
who had been affianced by his 
family to a great heiress, but who 
fell in love with a penniless or- 
phan and married her secretly ; a 
few months after his marriage he 
was ordered off to Egj'pt with Bo- 
naparte and was killed in his first 
engagement. The young wife lived 
to give birth to her child, and then 
died, leaving it to the care of an 
old friend of her mother, a child- 
less widow, whom the Revolution 
had ruined, and who now gained 
ber bread by needlework. Virginie 
accepted the charge, and adopted 
as her own the little one, whose 
sole provision was a pittance which 
the father had been able to secure 
to his wife as a dower. Her heart, 
hungering for some one on whom 
to lavish its great capacity for lov- 



ing, bestowed upon the baby more 
than a mother's tenderness ; she 
loved it with a love that seemed to 
gather up into one passion all the 
loves that a woman's heart can 
hold. She left the shelter of her 
native place, where all had known 
her from her childhood, and where, 
in spite of her poverty, she held her 
head high, and went to live at Gon- 
driac, where no old familiar face 
would smile upon her, but where 
her secret would be secure, and 
none would know that she was not 
Alba's mother. This was the story 
she told Hermann when he asked 
her for Alba's hand* 

" I thought to let the secret die 
with me," she said, " and that the 
child might have loved me to the 
end as her own mother; but now 
she must hear the truth. To me she 
will always be my child, my very 
own — as truly mine as if I had given 
her birth." 

" Let her know nothing until she 
is my wife, and then I will break it 
to her," replied the young lord; 
** and I doubt but she will love you 
more dearly still when she learns 
the truth." 

Alba was very happy — so happy 
at times that it was more than she 
could bear ; she would often heave 
great sighs for very bliss as she sat 
upon the rocks, her hand clasped 
in Hermann's. 

"Why do you sigh, my Alba?" 
he asked her once reproachfully. 
** Are you afraid I shall not make 
you happy ?" 

" I am afraid of being too hap- 
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py ; I am so happy now that I 
could die of it. And by and by, 
when I am your wife, and you will 
never leave me, and that all I used 
to long for when I believed in fair- 
ies shall be mine — I feel as if the 
joy of it must kill me. Hermann, 
we will try to be very good to- 
gether, will we not? We will do 
our best to make everybody good 
and happy. There shall be no 
poor people here, and when they 
are sick we will have a good doc- 
tor to come and take care of them, 
and I will go and nurse them my- 
self. I hope they will all love me. 
Do you think they will? Some- 
times I am frightened lest they 
shouldn't care for me any nf>ore 
when I am a great lady, living iA a 
castle." 

** You foolish child ! They will 
care ten times more for you then," 
said Hermann, " because you will 
be able to do so much for them." 
Then, looking at her with a smile 
at once tender and suspicious, 
" What a greedy little thing it is for 
love !" he said. " You can't care 
for me as I do for you. Alba, or 
else my love would be enough for 
you; I don't long for anybody's 
love but yours." 

^' It is not so much that as that 
I long to make them happy," ex- 
plained Alba ; " and how can I do 
that until I can make them love 
me ?" 

They quarrelled over this phi- 
losophy of hers, and then made 
plans for the future. 

" You will take me to see all the 
beautiful places you have told me 
of, will you not?" said Alba. 

" I will take you round the world, 
if you like it — that is, if you don't 
get tired of it before -we are half 
way." 

"Tired! with you? I should 
never be tired — never, never, ne- 



ver." She repeated the word in a 
low voice, as if speaking to herself, 
while looking dreamily out over 
the sea, where a ship, with • her 
white sails set, was drifting away 
into the sunset. 

" Where shall we go to first ?" 
said Hermann. 

" To Egypt, I think ; or perhaps 
to Italy — I am dying to see the 
city with the streets of water, and 
Spain, where the palaces grow, and 
Moorish temples; but let us go 
first of all to Germany and see the 
countries where you won the bat- 
tles. I should like that best. O 
Hermann, Hermann ! 1k>w happy we 
shall be." And then, as if her 
heart were pverfull of joy, she be- 
gan to sing. Hermann liked this 
better. Those silent, rapturous 
moods sometioies frightened him, 
as if they were a demand for some- 
thing that he could not give. M. 
de Gondriac was as much in love 
as a man could be, and so far he 
would have no difficulty in making 
his wife's happiness his chief con- 
cern ; but he was quite aware that 
this was not to be achieved by the 
usual commonplace means. Some- 
thing more than ordinary love, let 
it be ever so tender and chivalrous, 
was needed to satisfy the cravings 
of a heart like Alba's. She worship- 
ped him as the noblest of men ; and 
it was no easy thing to realize this 
ideal. Would he be able to achieve 
it, to live up to her exalted stan- 
dard through the coming years, 
when the glamour of young love's 
idealizing mists should have cleared 
away, and his wife would be at lei- 
sure to observe him with her clear, 
intelligent eyes? 

But a cloud was gathering over 
these sunny days of courtship. M. 
de Gondriac was summoned to Pa- 
ris by the chief of the War Office. 
The call, of course, brooked no de- 
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lay. His arm, though nearly heal- 
ed, still, incapacitated him from 
joining his regiment ; but he must 
go in person and certify to this. 
Though they might admit him un- 
fit for active service, he might be 
retained in attendance on the em- 
peror; Bonaparte liked to have 
high-sounding names upon his per* 
sonal staff. But Hermann would 
not alarm Alba by suggesting this 
possibility. They parted in sweet 
sorrow, looking forward to meeting 
soon again. 

Alas! is it a 'decree of fate that 
the course of true love never shall 
run smooth ? Are poets prophets, 
or do the loves of all humanity con- 
spire to make their voice an oracle ? 
The days ,went by, and Alba wait- 
ed ; but Hermann neither came nor 
wrote, and they could get no tid- 
ings of him.' Had he been ordered 
to the frontier, In spite of his dis- 
abled arm, and killed or taken pri- 
soner ? Doubts crowded upon Al- 
ba 's heart until they almost stopped 
its pulses.^ But Virginie feared 
even worse than this, and, if her 
fears were true, there was no com- 
fort in store. M. de Gondriac had 
felt strong enough to brave the em- 
peror's displeasure at a distance ; 
but how when he stood face to face 
with it, with the power of that mag- 
netic will, with th'b ridicule of his 
equals, with the blandishments of 
refined court ladies ? Was his love 
of the metal to challenge these an- 
tagonistic forces and prevail ? 

Spring passed, and summer, and 
now it was harvest-time ; the reap- 
ers waded through the yellow fields, 
the sickle was singing in the corn, 
the grapes hung heavy on the vine. 
But no news came from Hermann. 
Alba pined and drooped, and at 
last fell ill. The doctor came from 

X and saw her, and said that 

it would be nothing ; it was weak- 



ness and oppression on the heart ; 
she wanted care and nourishment. 
Put no care revived her. She grew 
weaker and weaker, and the low 
fever came, and there was no 
strength left to battle with it. But 
Virginie would not see the danger ; 
when the neighbors came for news, 
she would answer, with a smile on 
her wan face : " Thank God ! no 
worse. The child is very weak ; but 
last night she slept a little.*' Thus 
twenty days went by, and then 
there came a change, and on the 
twenty-first day, as the Vesper bell 
was tolling, the cur/came^ and Alba 
was anointed as a bride for heaven. 
The old man wept like a child 
as he blessed her and departed. 
** God comfort you, M^re Virginie !" 
he said, laying his hand heavily on 
the mother's head. But Virginie 
was like one in whom the faculty of 
pain or of despair was paralyzed. 
" She will not die, M, le Cur^. God 
is merciful; his heart is kind," she 
said. When the sun was going 
down. Alba spoke : " Mother, bring 
jne his picture and the pearls he 
gave me; I should like to wear 
them once before I go. . . ." They 
brought the pearls and decked her 
in them; they smoothed back the 
moist, dark hair and crowned her 
with the queenly coronet ; they 
clasped the necklace round her 
throat and the bracelets on her 
arms, while she lay quite passive, 
as if unconscious of what they were 
doing. Never had she looked so 
beautiful as at this hour in the 
deepening twilight, with the shadow 
of death stealing on her and touch- 
ing her features with a celestial 
pathos! Virginie could not but see 
it now. Alba was going from her. 
But, no! it should not be. No, 
there was a God in heaven, a mer- 
ciful, all-powerful God ; it should 
not be. He would save her child 
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even at this extremity. She had 
not cried to him loud enough be- 
fore, but now she would cry and he . 
should hear her, now that she knew 
how dire was her need of him. She 
knelt down at a little distance from 
the bed and began to pray. It was 
terrible to see her ; to see how de- 
spair and faith wrestled within her. 
The agony of the strife was visible 
in her face ; it was pale as death, 
and the big drops stood upon her 
brow, that was contracted as by 
breathless pain; her eyes were 
open, fixed in a rigid stare as on 
some unseen presence; her white 
lips, drawn in, were slightly parted, 
as if to let. the words escape that 
she could not articulate ; her hands 
were locked together, bloodless 
from the fierce grip of the fingers. 
Old Jeanne cowered in the comer 
as she watched her. 

An hour went by. . The tide was 
coming in; the waves were wash- 
ing on the shore with the old fami- 
liar sound. The moon rose and 
stirred the shadows on the plain; 
its light stole through the latticed 
window and overflowed in a silver 
stream upon the bed, illuminating 
it like a shrine in the darkened 
chamber. 

" Mother !*' murmured Alba 
faintly. 

" My child !" 

" Kiss me, mother. ... I am 
going. . . ." 

"Alba! my child! . . O God! 
OGod! have pity on me. ..." 

But Alba had passed beyond the 
mother's voice. 

There are cries, we sometimes 
say, that might wake the dead — 
cries that sound like a disembodied 
spirit, as if a human soul had broken 
loose with all its terrors and hopes 
and concentrated life of love and 
agony, and, escaping in a voice. 



traversed the void of space and 
pierced into the life beyond. . Those 
who have heard that cry will re- 
member the silence that followed 
it — ^a silence like no other, infinite, 
death-like, as if the pulse of time 
stood still, hearkening for the echo 
on the other side. 

The neighbors came and grieved. 
" How beautiful she is !" they whis- 
pered to one another, as they stood 
by the couch where Alba lay smiling 
in her death-sleep and decked in 
her bridal pearls. " No wonder our 
young lord loved her. How strange 
that he should have left her ! Has 
she died of love, I wonder?" 
Many thought more of Virginie 
than of Alba. "She will die of 
grief," they said. For Virginie had 
not shed a tear, not uttered one 
wail of lamentation, since that great 
cry that followed Alba into the dark 
beyond. She and Jeanne had ar- 
rayed her in her bridal dress — those 
splendid robes of silk and lace 
which her lover in his pride had 
prepared for her; it was a foolish 
fancy, but the mother, remember- 
ing how her lost one had loved 
these splendors, seemed filled with 
a vague idea that they might even 
now give her some pleasure. Wheii 
this was done she sat with her 
hands lying loosely locked together 
on her knees, gazing on the dead 
face, as mute and motionless as if 
she were dead herself. Yet some 
said they noticed a strange look 
like a gleam of disbelief in her eyes 
now and then, as if she thought 
death but mocked her with some 
kind intent. 

The night and the day passed, 
and the night again, and to-day at 
noon the dead bride was to be 
borne away. Friends crowded in 
for a last look; then, as the hour 
drew near, there was a movement 
without, a sound of voices chanting 
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in the distance, the tranlp of feet 
approaching, and they knew it was 
lime for them to go. But Virginie 
siill sat there, pallid, immovable, 
like a statue set up to stir pity 
and reverence in the hearts of the 
beholders. Mme. Caboff laid a 
hand upon her arm and pressed 
her gently to come away. "The 
child is not dead, but sleepeth," 
she said ; " take comfort in that 
thought." 

Then Virginie rose like one 
waking from a trance, and that 
strange gleam of disbelief which 
some had noticed in her eyes was 
now visible to all. " Go ye away, 
my friends," she said, " and leave 
me here awhile with my child and 
God." There was no murmur of 
dissuasion, though many thought 
that grief had made her mad ; the 
majesty of grief subdued them to 
obedience, and one by one they 
passed out of the room in silence. 

Then Virginie knelt down and 
lifted up her voice in a last su- 
preme appeal to God. 

" She is not dead, but sleepeth ! 
Was that a message from thee. 
Lord? Thou hast whispered it to 
my heart before. And what if she 
were dead — are not death and sleep 
alike to thee? Canst thou not 
wake from one as easily as from 
the other ? She is not dead, but 
sleepeth ! When the Jews laughed 
thee to scorn, thou didst glorify thy 
Father and raise the dead girl to 
life again, and all the people bless- 
ed thee. Thou didst pity the wid- 
ow and restore her son, though she 
knew not of thy presence nor be- 
lieved in thee. Wilt thou be less 
pitiful to me, who believe and cry to 
thee ? Son of David, look down upon 
me, have pity upon me, and awake 
my child ! She is not dead, but sleep- 
eth. Canst thou not wake her from 
this sleep as readily as thou didst 



raise Laiarus from the grave where 
he had lain four days ? Christ cru- 
cified ! Redeemer ! Saviour ! Fa- 
ther! hearken to my prayer and 
have mercy on me ! By thy pity for 
the widow, and for Lazarus* sisters, 
and for thy own Mother at the foot 
of the cross, and for John and 
Magdalen, and for thy murderers, 
have pity on me and call back my 
child ! She is not dead, but sleep- 
eth. Father ! by the birth of thy 
dear Son, by his thirty-three years* 
toil and poverty, by his bloody 
sweat, by his scourging, by the 
nails that were hammered into his 
hands and feet, by the lance that 
cut into his heart, by his death and 
sleep in the sepulchre, by his victo- 
ry over the grave, by his resurrec- 
tion and his reign of glory at thy 
right hand, hear me and give me 
back my child ! She is not de^d, 
but sleepeth. Lord! I believe in 
thy name, I believe in thy love, I 
believe in thy m^jcy and omnipo- 
tence. I believe; O God! help 
thou my unbelief. The child is not 
dead, but sleepeth." 

She rose from her knees, and, 
pressing the crucifix with one hand 
on the breast of the dead, she held 
the other uplifted with priest-like 
solemnity. There was a pause of 
intense and awful silence ; the 
chanting without had ceased ; every 
ear was strained, every heart stood 
still, listening to the prayer they 
dared not say amen to. Then 
Virgin ie's voice arose again, sound- 
ing not like hers, but rather like a 
voice that came from some depth 
of life within, beyond her, and 
making the mute void vibrate to its 
solemn tones : " Alba I in the name 
of the living God^ awake / ..." 

Then silence closed upon her 
speech, and every pulse was stilled 
to a deeper hush. . . . The white 
lids quivered, the sleeper*s breast 
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heaved beneath the pressure of the 
cross, sending forth a soft, long sigh, 
and Alba was awake. 

'* Mother!" 

And now a cry arose from with- 
out the cottage which must surely 
have been heard in heaven ; for the 
rocks took it up and bore it out to 
sea, and the waves rolled it back to 
the reverberating shore, and deep 
called unto deep, and louder and 
louder it rose and rang, until it 
thrilled the welkin, and heaven sent 
back to earth the shout of jubilee 
and praise. 

But there was one who did not 
join in it. When the first ecstasy of 
her thanksgiving was past, and Vir- 
ginie had clasped the loved one in 
her arms, and felt the warm blood 
returning to the cold lips under her 
kisses, she saw that Alba was like 
one whose spirit was not there ; her 
eyes were open in a wide, intense 
gaze, as if straining to see beyond 
their ken, her ears were deaf to the 
sounds around her, hearkening for 
a voice that others could not hear. 

" My child, my darling, let us 
give thanks together !** Virginie 
said when they were once more 
alone. But Alba turned her eyes 
upon her mother with that far-off 
gaze that seemed to reach beyond 
the veil. "Mother," she said, 
speaking in low, fearful tones — 
"mother, why did you call me 
back? Did you not know I was 
with God? i was with God," 
she continued in the same hushed 
tones ; " I was in heaven with the 
angels and all the blessed ones, so 
full of happiness that I have no 
words to speak of it." 

"Tell me what you saw, my 
child. It was a dream; but God 
sometimes gives us visions in a 
dream." 

"It was no dream, mother. I 
was dead. My soul had left my 



body and taken flight into eternity. 
I stood before the throne and saw 
the vision of God. But of this I 
cannot speak." 

Alba paused like one whom re- 
verence made dumb, and then con- 
tinued : " I sang. O the joy of 
victory that thrilled through me as 
I lifted up my voice, and heard it 
amongst all the voices of the bless- 
ed ! That was the wonder. Voice 
upon voice uprose, till all the hosts 
of heaven were singing, and yet 
you heard each singer distinct from 
all the rest; each voice was differ- 
ent, as star differeth from star when 
aH are shining. And there was 
room in the vast space for silence* 
I heard the silence, deep, palpitat- 
ing, as when we hold our breath 
to listen, and I heard the songs as 
they rolled out in full organic num- 
bers from the countless choir. I 
heard my own voice, clear and 
sweet and loud like the clarion of 
an archangel ; thousands of nightin- 
gales singing as one bird in the 
stillness of the summer niglK were 
nothing to it I And then the joy of 
recognition and of love — the very air 
was warm with love. Every spirit 
in the angelic host — the saints, the 
prophets of the old law, the mar- 
tyrs and confessors and virgins — all 
loved me and knew me with an in- 
dividual knowledge, and I knew 
them. And — I know not how it 
WIS — though all were resting in a 
halcyon peace, none were idle; 
they were busy at some task in 
which the faculties of mind and 
soul, new-born and glorified and 
quickened a thousand-fold, were 
eagerly engaged. I seemed to see 
that they were governing the world 
and caring for the souls of men — of 
those chiefly whom they loved on 
earth. For this I know : that no 
true bond is broken by death ; the 
lovesof time live on into eternity; 
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the sorrows of earth are felt and 
pitied up in heaven, and the bless- 
ed clasp us in their cherishing sym- 
pathies closer than they did on 
earth. For the life in heaven is 
manifold, and, while the blessed 
citizens toiled, and sang as if their 
very being were dissolving into mu- 
sic, their souls were dwelling in the 
light of the vision of God, feeding 
on its beauty in unbroken contem- 
plation. All was activity, and a 
fulness of life compared to which 
our life is death, yet all was steeped 
in peace, in rest unutterable. O 
mother ! why did you call me back 
from it ?" 

" It was a dream, my child ; your 
soul was in a trance; perhaps it 
was at my prayer God woke you 
from it in time. But, Alba, are you 
not glad to be with me again } It 
seems to me that even in heaven I 
should have missed you !" 

** I did not feel that I was parted 
from you ; you seemed nearer to 
me there than when I was on earth. 
But, mother, I saw standing near 
the martyrs, yet not of them, a soul 
arrayed in crimson — that flaming 
light that I call crimson, not know- 
ing its real name — ^and she stretch- 
ed forth her arms to greet me with 
a greater joy than all the rest, and 
she called herself my mother ?" 

Virginie's heart stpod still. Had 
heaven betrayed her secret } If so, 
it were vain to try to hide it any 
longer. She told the truth to Alba. 
•• And now,*' she said, " you will 
love that mother in heaven better 
than you love me !*' There was a 
look of humble, beseeching misery 
in her face as she said this that 
was most pitiful. But Alba did 
not answer; that far-off gaze 
was in her eyes again. At last, 
slowly turning them upon Virginie, 
she said : " Now I can understand 
why you called me back. If you 



had been my real mother you 
would have let me go; your love 
would have been brave enough to 
part with me, to suffer when you 
knew that I was happy." 

There was no anger in her voice, 
no reproach in her look ; but the 
words held the bitterness of death 
to Virginie, and pierced her heart 
like blades of poisoned steel. 

The mystery of the young 
lord's silence ceased to occupy 
the first place in local gossip, now 
that a more exciting theme had 
been provided, but it held its place 
in Virginie*s mind and was seldom 
out of her thoughts. 

" Would it not be a great joy to 
you to see him again V* she said to 
Alba. 

" I should be glad of it, mother ; 
but the time is so short it matters 
little whether I see him here or 
not." 

"You never loved him. Alba." 

" I loved him with my whole 
soul; I loved him too well. I would 
have died for love of him." 

She had died for love of him, the 
mother thought. 

" And yet you do not care to see 
him again V* 

" I am satisfied to wait until we 
meet in heaven." 

The spark was dead ; it was use« 
less trying to blow the cold ashes in- 
to a flame. Virginie devoured her 
heart in uncomplaining silence. If 
Alba's reproach was merited, if 
her love had been at fault, tainted 
in its origin with egotism and cow- 
ardice, then it was meet that she 
should suffer and expiate the sin. 

But Hermann, meantime, was on 
his way to Gondriac. He had not 
been killed or wounded or faith- 
less ; he had been confined at Vin- 
cennes by order of the emperor, in 
hopes that solitude might help him 
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to see the folly of this intended 
marriage, and bend his stubborn 
fancy to the reasonable will of his 
imperial master. The experiment 
had failed. The emperor was de- 
throned, a captive now himself, and 
M. de Gondriac was free and speed- 
ing on the wings of love to claim 
the reward of his fidelity. 

Before he reached the cottage 
on the cliiT he had learned the 
story of Alba's — resurrection, was 
it ? — of her having passed in spirit 
through the gates of death, and 
come back to life so changed men 
hardly knew her for the same. 
"It was a trance," the curi said, 
when Hermann stopped on the 
road to take his greeting. 

"ft was death, monseigneur," 
said the fishermen who gathered 
round his saddle-bow. "She. died 
of love, and tlie mother's prayer 
called her back to life ; but the 
child left her heart in heaven and 
pines to be gone again." 

Hermann sent his horse on to 
the castle and made his way up 
the cliff, pondering this strange 
story. She had died of love of 
him, they said in their simple su- 
perstition, and was pining to die 
again. Sweet Alba! He would 
make her life such a paradise of 
love that she should have no rea- 
son to regret her glimpse of hea- 
ven. As he drew near the low, 
thatched cottage the purr of Vir- 
ginie's spinning-wheel came to him 
with the old familiar welcome. 
He opened the door and entered 
unannounced. 

" Monseigneur !" She dropped 
her yarn with a cry. 

The glad surprise subsided, Her- 
mann in a few words explained all, 
and then heard the details of the 
wonderful tale Tirginie had to 
tell. 

"You will find her somewhere 



on the rocks," she isaid. " It may 
be that the sudden sight of you will 
startle her dead heart into life and 
bring back a thrill of the old hap- 
piness ; if not, I pray God to take 
her to himself, for the sight of the 
child's patient misery is killing 



me. 
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But M. de Gondriac had no such 
dismal apprehensions as he went 
out to seek his beautiful one. How 
would she meet him ? Would it 
be with the old shy glance of plea- 
sure, giving him her hand to kiss, 
and forbidding any tenderer caress 
by that air of virgin pride that sat 
on her so queenly } Or would joy 
break down th« barriers and send 
her bounding into his arms ? He 
trod the sandy grass with a quick, 
strong step, but the sound of his 
footfalls fell upon her ear unheed- 
ed ; she sat motionless, with her 
face set towards the sea till he was 
at her side. 

"Alba!" 

Then she looked up, and a pale 
blush, faint as the heart of a white 
rose, clouded her face. 

" Hermann !" 

He caught her in his arms and 
kissed her, and she took his caress 
as she might have done a brother's. 
The placid tenderness of her man- 
ner chilled him. 

" Alba ! my wife ! You are glad to 
see me back again !" he said, still 
holding her close to him and look- 
ing into her eyes for some answer- 
ing sigh, some flash of the old coy, 
shrinking fondness ; but they looked 
back into his limpid, calm, passion- 
less as a dove's. She smiled and lift- 
ed up her face to kiss him. He bent 
down to receive it, but that prof- 
fered kiss was like the iron entering 
into liis soul. The Alba whom he 
had left was not here; she had 
gone, he knew not whither, and in 
her place another being had come — 
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a shadow of the woman who had 
loved him with all a woman's ten- 
derness. He sat down beside her 
and related the history of his life 
since they had parted, all he had 
suffered for her sake, and how light 
he held the suffering now that the 
reward was his ; and she listened 
calmly, and spoke her gratitude 
with a gentle humility that was 
very touching. Then they were 
silent for a while. Alba apparently 
not caring to speak, Hermann 
longing to do so, but not daring to 
say what his mind was full of. At 
last Alba broke the spell. 

"You know that I was dead," 
she said ; " I should be in heaven 
now, if mother had not called me 
back." 

" My darling ! I will make a 
heaven for you on earth." 

*'*' I once thought that was possi- 
ble. I thought that heaven could 
give me nothing better than your 
love ; but now I know that all the 
love of earth is but a shadow, a 
mockery compared to the love of 
heaven. It is nothing, nothing be- 
side it ! O Hermann ! when we 
talk of happiness we are like blind 
fools. We don't know what hap- 
piness means." 

" Alba ! you have ceased to love 
me, or you would not speak so !" 

" I love you as well as ever — nay, 
better than I did before ; but, O 
Hermann ! I should have loved you 
so infinitely better up in heaven. 
If you knew what the life of love is 
there!" 

She clasped her hands, and her 
dark eyes shone with a supernatu- 
ral light, as if the brightness of glo- 
ry, invisible to him, were reflected 
there. 

" You will tell me about it, dar- 
ling, but not now," he said, a ter- 
rible dread seizing him. " I want 
you to think pf me a little now, and 



not so much of heaven. We must 
fix our wedding-day ; it shall be 
soon, shall it not.? There is no 
need for any delay." 

" No, there is no need," she re- 
peated. Then, after a pause, she 
said, looking calmly into his face : 
"Hermann, why should we not 
wait to wed one another in heaven ?" 

" There is no marrying or giving 
in marriage there," he replied : but 
he had grown ashy pale, and the 
chill of a horrible fear was in his 
heart, deepening with every word 
that Alba spoke. 

"You are angry with me," she 
said, misunderstanding his pallor 
and the changed expression of his 
face. "O Hermann! don't think 
that I have ceased to love you. I 
love you with all my heart. I have 
never loved any one, never could 
love any one, but you. Say you 
are not angry with me !" 

"No, darling, I am not angry; 
but I thought we were to be so 
happy together, and I see that you 
are changed. But, Alba, I will not 
hold you to your promise; you 
shall not marry me unless you wish 
it." 

" I do wish it. I wish to make 
you happy. I have no other wish 
on earth now." 

He kissed her without answering, 
and they went home. 

The terrible fear which for a mo- 
ment possessed him was soon dispel- 
led. Alba was not mad. . Whatever 
was the mysterious change that had 
come over her, her reason was un- 
impaired. But all else was chang- 
ed : the conditions of life had be- 
come reversed, the spiritual rela- 
tions between the seen and the un- 
seen were in some way disturbed, 
and things thrown out of their natu- 
ral proportion. But the nature ot 
the experience by which this change 
had been wrought eluded Her- 
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mann*s grasp, baffling reason while 
it compelled belief. Belief in 
what ? Had Alba's spirit, infring- 
ing the laws that rule our mortal 
State, broken loose from its prison, 
and been permitted to stand before 
the gates of pearl and taste of 
those joys which it hath not enter- 
ed into the heart of man to con- 
ceive, and then been sent back to 
earth, home-sick as an exiled angel ? 
Was this thing possible ? Is any- 
tliing not possible to Him who bids 
the lilies blow and the stars shine, 
and who holds the sea in the hol- 
low of his hand ? Hermann de Gon- 
driac did not stop to investigate 
the mystery. His was one of those 
human souls whose deepest con- 
victions ^lie dormant in their depths, 
not only unanalyzed but unrecog- 
nized, for want of a voice to ques- 
tion them. He loved Alba, and 
he would trust to his love to mend 
the broken spring and reconcile to 
the happiness of earth this heart 
enamored by the bliss of heaven. 

The wedding-day rose bright 
and fair; a golden glow was on 
the flood ; the sun shone on the 
breakers, turning the green to sap- 
phire blue, while the tide flowed 
in, swelling the anthem of the 
dawn; the yellow woods round 
Alba's home glistened like a golden 
zone, fit symbol of the enchanted 
life awaiting her within their magic 
ring. No sad Vesper bell was toll- 
ing; merrily the silver-footed 
chimes, like messengers of joy, 
tripped on to meet her on the 
morning air, as she came forth, 
once more arrayed in bridal pearls. 
A train of little children, clad in 
white and piping canticles, went 



on before, strewing flowers upon 
her path. 

Pale as a lily in her snow-white 
robes was Alba, her dark eyes 
glowing with a light that was most 
beautiful ; and when the bride- 
groom turned to greet her at the 
altar, her smile, they said, was like 
the smile of an angel. 

The wedding rite began ; the 
ring was passed, the solemn words 
were spoken : " Until death do 
part ye. . . ." Then Alba, with a 
cry of joy, as when we greet some 
vision of delight, fell forward and 
was caught in Hermann *s arms. 

" Farewell, beloved ! . . . Mo- 
ther, farewell! ..." 

"Alba! toy wife! O God! can 
it be possible? ..." 

But loud above the lover's wail 
and that of all the people Virgin- 
ie's voice was heard in tones mcfre 
of jubilee than lamentation: "Thy 
will be done, O Lord ! Blessed be 
the name of the Lord !** 

• • . • . . 

That night the moon rose late; 
the sea-gulls, poised above the 
purple flood, heard the waves wash 
softly on the noiseless shore ; the 
stars came out and looked into 
the shining sea below; the rocks 
gleamed white as snow-peaks in 
the moonlight, and all the land lay 
listening to the silver silence. 
From out its depths a voice was 
calling, though only those who 
hearkened heard it, and the voice 
said : " Thou shalt see His face, • . . 
and night shall be no more, and 
they shall not need the light of the 
lamp, nor the light of the sun^ be- 
cause the Lord God shall enlighten 
them, and they shall reign for ever 
and ever." 
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Is there anything more tantaliz- 
ing than to be caught with a tooth- 
ache and swelled face just at Christ- 
mas time, when one's hands are 
full of work that must be finished, 
of plans that have been begun in 
time and carried on prosperously 
to within a few days of their fulfil- 
ment ? This is just what befell Mr. 
Stephen Walpole on the 20th of 
December in the year of grace 
1870. You remember what a ter- 
rific winter that was? How the 
bleak north wind blew ovei ice and 
snow, and added tentold horrors to 
the poor soldiers fighting in that 
terrible Franco-German war — how 
all our hearts shuddered in pity for 
them, as we sat stitching and knit- 
ting in their service by the glow of 
our Christmas fires ! This 20th of 
December was, perhaps, the bitter- 
est day of the whole season. The 
snow was deep on the ground, the 
ice hung in long spikes from rails 
and roofs, and the east wind blew 
cruelly over all. Stephen Walpole 
ought to have been out breasting 
it, but, instead of this, he sat at 
home moaning, in a voice that 
sounded like a fog-bell at sea, 
through poultices, wadding, and 
miles of flannel that swelled . his 
head out of all human proportions. 

^ To think of a man being knock- 
ed down by a thing no bigger than 
a pin's point]" he grumbled. ''A 
prick of that miserable atom one 
calls a nerve turns the seat of one*s 
intellect into a monster calfs head, 
and makes one a spectacle to gods 
and men. I could whip myself for 
being such a milksop as to knock 



under to it. I'd rather have every 
tooth in my head pulled out than 
play the woman like this. . • Och ! 
Whew !" 

" Serves you right, sir, for your 
impertinence !" protested Nelly 
Walpole, bridling up and applying 
a fresh hot poultice to her brother's 
cheek, which she bade him hold; 
but Stephen, in his manly inability 
to bear the toothache with compo- 
sure, dropped the soft mess under 
a sudden sting that jerked it out of 
his hand. 

" What an unmanageable baby it 
is !" cried Nelly, catching the poul- 
tice in time to save her pretty vio« 
let cashmere dress. " I told you to 
hold your cheek while I fastened 
the bandage ; make haste now be- 
fore it cools." 

"O my unfortunate brother! 
Ill-fated man ! Is this how I find 
you, bound and poulticed in the 
hands of the Philistines ?" 

This was from Marmaduke, Nel- 
ly's younger brother, who entered 
while the operation was going on, 
and stood surveying the victim in 
serene compassion. 

" Yes," cried Stephen, " and all 
the pity a poor devil^gets is being 
bullied for not holding his jaw." 

"Oh! come, you're not so bad, 
since there's vice enough in you for 
a pun !" said Marmaduke. " How 
did you catch the thing ?" 

" What thing— the pun ?" 

" The toothache." 

" It caught me," said Stephen re- 
sentfully. 

" Then it caught you in some of 
those villanous cut-throat places 
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where you go pottering after beg- 
gars and blackguards and the Lord 
knows what !*' said Marmaduke with 
airy contempt, drawing his slim, be- 
ringed fingers gracefully through a 
mass of remarkably fine curls that 
clustered over his high, white fore- 
head, and gave a boyish look to his 
handsome young face, and add- 
ed to its attractions. He was 
extremely prepossessing, this per- 
fun)ed, patent-leather-booted young 
gentleman of two-and-twenty. You 
could not look at him without 
liking him. His eye was as clear 
as a child's, his smile as frank^ 
his laughter as joyous and catch* 
ing. Yet, as it sometimes happens 
with the graces of childhood, these 
things were a deceptive promise. 
The frankness and the joy were 
genuine; but there was a cold 
gleam of contempt, a cold ring of 
selfishness, in the bright eyes and 
the merry voice that were very dis- 
appointing when yoir found them 
out. But people were slow to find 
them out. Even those who lived 
with Marmaduke, and thus had 
ample opportunities of judging, 
remained under the spell of his 
attractive manners and personal 
charms until some accident reveal- 
ed their worthlessness. A false coin 
will go on passing current through 
many hands, until one day some 
one drops it to the ground, and the 
glittering sham is betrayed. He 
had not a bad heart ; he was kind 
even, when he could be brought to 
forget himself for a moment and 
think of others. But it required a 
shock to do this ; and shocks are, 
happily, rare in every-day life. So 
Marmaduke slept on undisturbed 
in his egotism, hardening uncon- 
sciously in self-absorbed enjoy- 
ment. He had never taken trou- 
ble about anything, made a genu- 
ine eflfort of any sort except for his 



amusement. He had just the kind 
of brains to enable him to get 
through college with a decent 
amount of success easily — tact, 
ready repartee, a quick, retentive 
memory that gave the ipaximum of 
result for the minimum of work. 
He would pass for clever and well 
informed where an awkward, ugly 
youth, who had ten times his intel- 
lect and studied ten times harder^ 
would pass for knowing nothing. 
Stephen was eight years older than 
he, and had not yet discovered 
his brother's real value. Perhaps 
this arose partly from Stephen's 
not being of a particularly observ- 
ant or analytical turn of mind. 
He took people pretty much at 
their own valuation, as the world is 
rather apt to do. Marmaduke set 
a very high price on his handsome 
face and limited attainments, and 
his brother had never dreamed of 
disputing it. He would sometimes 
naively express his surprise that 
people were so fond of Duke when 
he did so little to please them; 
and wonder how popular he was, 
considering that he never gave 
himself the smallest trouble to 
oblige or humor people. 

" I suppose it's his handsome face 
that mankind, and womankind in 
particular, find so taking," Stephen 
would remark to Nelljr. " He cer- 
tainly has a wonderful knack for 
getting on with people without car- 
ing twopence whether they like him 
or not. I wish I knew his secret. 
Perhaps it's his high spirits." 

Nelly would sometimes suggest 
that Marmaduke's fine temper 
might count for something in the 
mystery. And Stephen never con- 
tradicted her. His temper was not 
his best point. He had a heart of 
gold ; he had energy, patience, and 
endurance to any extent — except 
in case of toothache ; he was un- 
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selfish and generous ; but he was 
sensitive and exacting. Like most 
persons who dispense liberally) he 
was impatient of the selfishness and 
ingratitude of men who take all 
they can get and return nothing. 
Marmaduke had no such accounts 
to square with human beings, so he 
never felt aggrieved, never quarrel* 
led with them. Stephen was work- 
ing hard at his profession — he was 
an engineer — ^and so far he had 
achieved but moderate success. 
Marmaduke had been called to the 
bar, but it was a mere formality so 
far; he spent his time dawdling 
about town, retailing gossip and 
reading poetry, waiting for briefs that 
never came — that never do come 
to handsome young gentlemen who 
take it so easy. His elder brother 
laid no blame on him for this 
want of success. He was busy all 
day himself, and took for granted 
that Marmaduke was busy on his 
side. The law was up-hill work, 
besides the cleverest and most 
industrious men grew gray in its 
service before they made a name 
for themselves ; and Duke was 
after all but a boy^ — he had time 
enough before him. So Stephen 
argued in his brotherly indulgence, 
in ignorance of the real state of 
things. 

Nelly was, as yet, the only person 
who had found out Marmaduke, who 
knew him thoroughly. She knew 
him egotistical to the core^ averse 
to work, to effort of every sort, idle, 
self-indulgent,, extravagant ; and the 
knowledge of all this afforded 
much anxious thought to her lit- 
tle head of nineteen years. They 
lived alone, these three. Nelly was 
a mother to the two young men, 
watching and caring for them with 
that instinctive child-motherhood 
that is so touching in young girls 
sometimes. She was a spirited. 



elfin little creature, very pretty, 
blessed with the sweetest of tem- 
pers, the shrewdest of common 
sense, and an energy of character 
that nothing daunted and few 
things resisted. Marmaduke de- 
scribed this trait of Nelly's in bro* 
therlike fashion as ** a will of her 
own." He knew his was no match 
for it, and, with a tact which made 
one of his best weapons of defence, 
he contrived to avoid clashing with 
it. This was not all policy. He 
loved his pretty sister, and admired 
her more than anything in the 
world except himself. And yet he 
knew that this admiration was not 
mutual ; that Nelly knew him thor- 
oughly, saw through him as if he 
were glass ; but he was not afraid 
of her. His elder brother was 
Muped by him ; but he would have 
staked his life on it that Nelly 
would never undeceive him ; that 
she would let Stephen go on be- 
lieving in him so long as the de- 
ceiver himself did not tear off" the 
mask. Yet it was a source of bit- 
ter anxiety to the wise little mother- 
maiden to watch Marmy drifting 
on in this life of indolence and 
vacuity. Where was it to end } 
Where do such lives always end ? 
Nothing but some terrible shock 
could awake him from it. And 
where was the shock to come from } 
Nelly never preached — she was far 
too sensible for that — ^but when the 
opportunity presented itself she 
would say a few brief words to 
the culprit in an earnest way that 
never irritated him, if they worked 
no better result. He would admit 
with exasperating good-humor that 
he was a good-for-nothing dog ; that 
he was unworthy of such a perfec- 
tion of a sister and such an irre- 
proachable elder brother ; but that, 
as nature had so blessed him, he 
meant to take advantage of the 
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privilege of leaving the care of his 
perfection to them. 

" If I were alone on my own 
hook, Nell, I would work like a 
galley-slave/' he protested once to 
her gentle upbraiding. *' But as it 
is, why need I bother myself? 
You will save my soul, and pray 
me high and dry into heaven ; and 
Stephen — Stephen the admirable, 
the unimpeachable, the pink of re- 
spectability — ^will keep me out of 
mischief in this." 

" I don't believe in vicarious sal- 
vation for this world or the next, 
and neither do you, Marmy. You 
are much too intelligent to believe 
in any such absurdity," replied 
Nelly, handing him a glove she had 
been sewing a button into. 

Marmaduke did not contradict 
her, but, whistling an air from the' 
TrovatorCy arranged his hat be- 
comingly, a little to one side, and, 
with a farewell look in the glass 
over the mantel-piece, sauntered 
out for his morning constitutional 
in the park. Nelly went to the 
window, and watched the lithe 
young figure, with its elastic step, 
until it disappeared. She was con- 
scious of a stronger solicitude about 
Marmaduke this morning than she 
had ever felt before. It was like 
a presentiment. Yet there was no- 
thing that she knew of to justify it. 
He had not taken to more irregular 
hours, nor more extravagant habit^, 
nor done anything to cause her 
fresh anxiety ; still, her heart beat 
as under some new and sudden 
fear. Perhaps it was the ring of 
false logic in his argument that 
sounded a louder note of alarm and 
warned her of worse danger than 
she had suspected. One might 
fear everything for a man starting 
in life with the deliberate purpose 
of shifting his responsibility on to 
another, s^^tting his conscience to 



sleep because he had two brave, 
wakeful ones watching at his side. 

*'If something would but come 
and wake him up to see the mon- 
strous folly, the sinfulness, of it !" 
sighed Nelly. ^* But nothing short 
of a miracle could do that, I be- 
lieve. He might, indeed, fall ill 
and be brought to death's door ; he 
might break his leg and be a cripple 
for life, and that might serve the 
purpose; but oh! dear, I'm not 
brave enough to wish for so severe 
a remedy." 

Two months had passed since 
this little incident between the bro- 
ther and sister, and nothing had oc- 
curred to vindicate Nelly's gloomy 
forebodings. Marmaduke rose late, 
read the newspaper, then Tennyson, 
Lamartine, or the last novel, made 
an elaborate toilet, and sauntered 
down to the courts to keep a look- 
out for the coming briefs. But it 
was near Christmas now, and this- 
serious and even tenor of life had 
been of late broken in upon by the 
getting up of private theatricals 
in company with some bachelor 
friends. What between learning 
his own part, and hearing his fel- 
low-actors and actresses theirs, and 
overseeing stage arrangements, Mar- 
,maduke had a hard time of it. His 
• hands were full ; he was less at home 
. than usual, seldom or never of an 
evening. He had come in very 
late some nights, and looked worn 
and out of spirits, Nelly thought, 
when he came down to his late 
breakfast. 

" I wish those theatricals were 
over, Marmy. They will kill you 
if they last much longer," she said, 
with a tender, anxious look on her 
pretty little face. This was the 
day he came home and found Ste- . 
phen in the hands of the Philis- 
tines. 

Tis hard work enough," as- 
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sented the young man> stretching 
out his long limbs wearily; **but 
the 26th will soon be here. It will 
be too bad if you are laid up and 
can't come and applaud me, Steevy," 
he added, considering his elder 
brother's huge head, that looked as 
if it would take a month to regain 
its natural shape. 

" Humph ! That's the least of 
my troubles !" boomed Stephen 
through his poultice. 

" Civil ! Eh, Nell ? I can tell 
you it's as bad as any toothache, 
the labor I've had with the busi* 
ness — those lazy dogs, Travers. and 
Milford, throwing all the weight of it 
on me, under pretext of never hav- 
ing done that sort of thing before." 

" That's always the fate of the 
willing horse," said Stephen, with- 
out the faintest idea of being sar- 
castic. '* That's just what I complain 
of with those idle fellows X 
and W— ; they throw the bur- 
den of all the business on me, be- 
cause, forsooth, I understand things 
better ! I do understand that peo- 
ple can't get work done unless they 
bestir themselves and attend to 
it." 

** I wouldn't be such an ass as to 
let myself be put on in that way," 
said Marmaduke resentfully. " I 
would not be fooled into doing the 
work of three people instead of 
one. 

**And yet that's what you are 
doing at present," replied Stephen. 

*' Oh I that's different ; it is only 
enpassaniy* explained Marmaduke ; 
" and then, you see, it . . ." 

"Amuses you," Nelly had it on 
the tip of her tongue to say ; but 
she checked herself, and finished 
the sentence for him with, ** It is 
not the same thing ; people cannot 
make terms for a division of labor, 
except it be in the case of real busi- 
ness." 



" Of course not," assented Ste- 
phen. Marmaduke looked at his 
boots, and inwardly voted Nelly 
"no end of a trump." 

Did she guess this mental vote, 
and did she take advantage of it to 
ask him a favor ? 

" Perhaps Marmy would go and 
see that poor man for you, Ste- 
phen ?" she said in the most natu- 
ral way possible, without looking up 
from her work. 

" I wish he would ; I should be 
ever so much obliged to him. 
Would you mind it, Duke V* 

" Mind what ?" 

" Taking a message for me to a 
poor fellow that I wanted badly to 
go and see to-day." 

**Who is he? Where does her 
hang out V* 

" His name is John Baines, and) 
he hangs out in Red Pepper Lane,, 
ten minutes from here, at the back 
of the square." 

" Some abominable slum, no 
doubt." 

" The locality is not Berkeley 
Square or Piccadilly, but it would 
not kill you to walk through it 
once," rejoined Stephen. 

" Do go, there's a dear boy !" 
coaxed Nelly, fixing her bright eyes 
on Marmaduke's face, with a smile 
that would have fascinated a gorilla. 

Marmaduke rose, stretched his 
arms, as if to brace himself for an 
effort. 

"Who's your friend John 
Baines ?" he said. " A ticket-of- 
leave man ?" 

" Nothing so interesting ; heV 
only a rag-and-bone man." 

Marmaduke said nothing, but his: 
nose uttered such an unmistakable- 
pshaw J that Nelly, in spite of her- 
self, burst out laughing. 

" What the deuce can make him 
cultivate such company?" he ex- 
claimed, appealing to Nelly, and 
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joining good-humoredly in her 
merriment. 

"To help them and do them 
good ; what else ?" she replied. 

" Every man to his taste ; I con- 
fess I have none for evangelizing 
rag-and-bone men, or indeed men 
of any station, kind, or degree/' 
observed Marmaduke emphatically. 

"Then you won't go?" said 
Stephen. 

" I didn't say I wouldn't. I don't 
mind devoting myself for once to 
oblige you. What's your message 
for John Baines? Not a leg of 
mutton or a bottle of port? I 
won't bargain for carrying that sort 
of article." 

" I don't want you to carry any- 
thing that will encumber you," re- 
plied the elder brother. " Tell him 
I cannot get to see him to-day, and 
why, and that I am very sorry for 
it. Meantime, you can say I have 
done his commission. See if he 
wants anything, and, if so I will 
send it at once." 

" What ails him ?" enquired Mar- 
maduke with a sudden look of 
alarm. 

" Poverty : hunger, and cold, and 
misery." 

" Oh ! that's all ! I mean it's not 
a case of typhus or small-pox. I 
should not care to imperil my valu- 
able life by running in the way of 
that sort of thing," observed Mar- 
maduke. 

" Have no fear. The complaint 
is not catching," replied his bro- 
ther. " Whatever good he may do 
you, hell do you no harm." 

" Dear Marmy ! it's very good 
of you !" whispered Nelly, as she 
tripped down-stairs after the reluc- 
tant messenger, and helped him on 
with his fur coat in the hall. 

" It's ntit a bit good ; it's an in- 
fernal bore, and I'm only doing it 
to please you, Nell," protested Mar- 



maduke. " What a fool's errand it 
is ! I sha'n't know from Adam what 
to say to the man when I get 
there. What am I to say to him ?" 

" Oh ! anything," suggested Nel- 
ly. "Say you have come to see 
him because Stephen is ill, and ask 
him how he is. You're never at a 
loss for something to say, you know 
that right well ; and whatever you 
say is sure to be right." 

" When I know who I'm talking 
to ; but I don't know this interest- 
ing party, or what topics of conver- 
sation he particularly affects. He 
won't expect me to preach him a 
sermon, eh?" And Marmaduke 
faced round with a look of such 
comical terror at the thought that 
Nelly again burst out laughing. 

"Heaven forbid! That's the 
last thing you need dream of," she 
cried. ** He is much more likely to 
preach to you." 

" Oh 1 indeed ; but I didn't bar- 
gain for that. I would very much 
rather be excused," protested Mar- 
maduke, anything but reassured. 

" You foolish boy ! I mean that 
he will preach to you as the poor 
always do — by example ; by their 
patience, and their gratitude for the 
least thing one does for them." 

"I'm not going to do anything 
for John Baines that I can see; 
only bothering him with a visit 
which he would very likely rather I 
spared him." 

"You will give him Stephen's 
message," suggested Nelly, "and 
then let him talk. There is nothing 
poor people enjoy so much as a 
good listener. They are quite hap- 
py when they can pour out their 
grievances into a willing ear. The 
sympathy of the rich is often a 
greater comfort to the poor than 
their alms." 

" Humph ! That's lucky, any- 
how," grunted Marmaduke. " Well, 
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ni let the old gentleman have his 
head; I'll listen till he pulls up 
of his own accord." He had his 
hand on the door-latch, when Ste- 
phen's muffled tones were heard 
calling from the room above. Nel- 
ly bounded up the stairs, and was 
back in an instant. 

" He says you are to give Baines 
half a sovereign from him ; he had 
nearly forgotten it." 

" Where is it ?" said Marmaduke, 
holding out his hand. 

'^ Stephen has not his purse about 
him, so he begs you will give it for 
him." 

" Neither have I mine," said the 
young man. 

"Well, run up for it; or shall 
I } Where is it ?" inquired willing 
Nelly. 

Marmaduke hesitated for a mo- 
ment, and then said abruptly : " It 
doesn't matter where it is ; there's 
nothing in it." 

"What have you done with your 
money ? You had plenty a few 
days ago?" exclaimed Nelly in 
childlike surprise. 

" I have lost it ; I haven't a brass 
farthing in the world r" He said 
this in a reckless, dogged sort of 
way, as if he did not care who 
knew it ; and yet he spoke in an un- 
dertone. For one moment Nelly 
looked at him in blank astonish- 
ment* 

"Lost it?" she repeated, and 
then, the truth flashing on her sud- 
denly, she cried in a frightened 
whisper : " O Marmaduke ! you 
have not been gambling? Oh! 
tell me it's not true." She caught 
' holfl of his arm, and, clinging to it, 
looked into his face, scared and 
white. 

" Nonsense, Nell ! I thought you 
were a girl of sense," he exclaimed 
pettishly, disengaging himself and 
pushing back the bolt. " Let me be 



off; tell Stephen I had not change, 
so his friend must wait till he can 
go and tip him himself." 

" No, no ; he may be hungry, 
poor man. Stay, I think I have ten 
shillings here," said Nelly ; and she 
pulled out her porte-monnaie, and 
picked four half-crowns from the 
promiscuous heap of smaller coins. 
"Take these; I will tell Stephen 
you will give the ten shillings." 

Her hand trembled as she drop- 
ped the money into Marmaduke's 
pocket. He was about to resist; 
but there was something peremp- 
tory, a touch of that will of her own, 
in her manner that deterred him. 

" I'm sorry I said anything about 
it; I should not if I thought you 
would have minded it so much," he 
observed. 

"Minded it? O Marmaduke! 
Minded your taking to gambling ?" 

" Tush ! Don't talk nonsense ! 
A man isn't a gambler because 
once in a way he loses a twenty- 
pound note." 

And with this he brushed past 
her, and closed the hall-door with 
a loud bang. 

Nelly did not sit down on one of 
the hall chairs and cry. She felt 
mightily inclined to do so ; but she 
struggled against the weakness and 
overcame it. Walking quietly up 
the stairs, she hummed a few bars 
of a favorite ait as she passed the 
door of Stephen's sitting-room, and 
went on to her own room on the 
story above. But even here, safe 
and alone, the tears were bravely 
held back. She would not cry ; 
she would not be seen with red eyes 
that would betray her brother ; she 
would do her very utmost to res- 
cue him, to screen him even now. 
While she is wrestling and pleading 
in the silence of her own room, let 
us follow the gambler to Red Pep. 
per Lane. 
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Marmaduke had described the 
place accurately when h« called it 
an abominable slum. Red Pepper 
Lane was one of those dismal, fright- 
ful dens of darkness and dirt that 
cower at the back of so many of our 
wealthy squares and streets*<-poison- 
pits for breeding typhus and every 
social plague that desolates great 
cities. The houses were so high 
and the lane so narrow that you 
could at a stretch have shaken 
hands across from window to win«> 
dow. There was a rope slung half* 
way down the alley, with a lantern 
hanging from it which looked more 
like a decoration or a sign than a pos« 
sible luminary; for the glass was 
too thickly crusted with dirt to admit 
of the strongest light piercing it. 
In the middle of the lane was a gut- 
ter, in which a few ragged, begrim- 
ed, and hungry-looking little mor- 
tals were playing in the dirty snow. 
The east wind whistled through the 
dreary tenements with a sharp, piti^ 
less cry ; the sky was bright outside, 
but here in Red Pepper Lane its 
brightness did not penetrate. No-^ 
thing but the wind could enter, 
and that came with all its might, 
through the crannies in the walls, 
through the rickety doors, through 
the window^rames glazed with 
brown paper or battered old hats--* 
any rag that could be spared to 
stuff the empty panes. Not a head 
was seen anywhere protruding from 
windows or doors ; the fierce blast 
kept every one within who had a 
roof to cover them. If it were not 
for the sooty little objects disports 
ing themselves in the gutter, the 
lane might have been the precincts 
of the jail, so deserted and silent 
was it. Marmaduke might have 
wandered up and down for an hour 
without meeting any one whom he 
could ask to direct him to where 
John Baines lived, but luckily be 



recognized the house at once by 
Stephen's signal of an old broom 
nailed over the door. He searched 
for a knocker or a bell ; but seeing 
neither, he sounded a loud rat-ta* 
ta-tat with the gold knob of his 
walking-fStick, and presently a voice 
called out from somewhere to '' lift 
the latch !" He did so, and, again 
left to his own devices, he follow- 
ed Stephen's injunctions and went 
straight up to the second story, 
where he knocked, and in obedience 
to a sharp *' Come ini" entered. 

The gloom of the lane had pre- 
pared him gradually for the deeper 
gloom of the room, and he at once 
distinguished a person, whom he 
rightly surmised to be the rag-and- 
bone man, sitting at the farther end, 
near the fire-place, wrapped up in 
a brown blanket, with his feet rest- 
ing on the hearth-stone, as if he 
were toasting them. If he was, it 
was in imagination ; for there was 
no fire — only the ghost of one as 
visible in a mass of gray ashes, and 
they did not look as if even a glow 
of the late warmth remained in 
them. He had his back to the 
door, and, when it opened, he turn- 
ed his head in that direction, but 
not sufficiently to see who came in. 
Marmaduke, as he stood on the 
threshold, took in the surroundings 
at a glance. There was a bed on 
the floor in one comer, with no bed- 
clothes to speak of, the blanket be- 
ing just now in requisition as a 
cloak; a miserable-looking table 
and two chairs— ^an unoccupied one 
and the one Baines sat in ; a bag 
and a basket were flung under the 
window, and some dingy old uten- 
sils— ^a saucepan, kettle, etc.— lay 
about. There was nothing particu- 
larly dreadful in the. scene; it was, 
compared with many such, rather a 
cheerful one on the whole ; but 
Marmaduke, who had no experience 
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of the dwellings of the poor, thought 
it the most appalling picture of 
misery and desolation that could 
be conceived. He was roused 
from the stupor of horror into 
which the sudden spectacle had 
thrown him by hearing the figure 
in the blanket ask rather sharply a 
second time " Who's there ?" 

** I beg your pardon," said Mar- 
maduke, advancing within a step of 
the chair. " My name is Walpole ; I 
have come to see if there is any- 
thing I can do for you— anything 
that you . . . that . . ."he stam- 
mered, not knowing how to put it. 

" Oh ! Mr. Walpole, I am oblig- 
ed to you for calling, sir. I want 
nothing ; but I am glad to see you. 
It is very kind of you. Pray take a 
chair. You must excuse me for not 
getting up ; my leg is still very pain- 
ful." 

" I am only the brother of the 
Mr. Walpole whom you know," said 
Marmaduke, surprised beyond mea- 
sure at the good address of the 
man. " My brother is laid up with 
a violent face-ache. He was great- 
ly put out at not being able to keep 
his appointment with you this after- 
noon, and sdnt me to see how you 
were getting on, and to tell you he 
had done something that you com- 
missioned him to do." 

"Your brother is extremely 
kind," said the man. "I am sorry 
to hear he is ill. This weather is 
trying to everybody." 

" You seem to be a severe suffer- 
er from it," remarked Marmaduke. 
He had opened his fur coat, and sat 
back in the rickety chair, in mor- 
tal fear all the while that it would 
go to smash under him. This was 
the most extraordinary specimen of 
the rag-and-bone tribe — he could 
not say that he had ever known, 
for he had never known one in his 
life, but — that he could have imag- 



ined. He spoke like an educated 
man, and, even in his blanket, he 
had the bearing of a gentleman. If 
it were not for his swollen nose and 
the glare of his red eye-balls, which 
w^re decidedly not refined, there 
was nothing in his appearance to 
indicate that he belonged to the 
very dregs of human society. It 
was impossible to say how old he 
was, but you saw at a glance that 
he was more broken than aged. 

'* Yes, I am suffering rather 
severely just now," he replied in a 
quiet, conversational way ; *' I al- 
ways do when the cold sets in. But, 
added to my chronic complaint of 
sciatica, I slipped on the ice some 
time ago, and sprained my left foot 
badly. Your brother made my ac- 
quaintance at the hospital where I 
was taken to have it set right." 

" And has it been set right ?" 

"Yes; I can't get about easily 
yet, but it will be all right by and 
by." And then, dismissing the 
selfish subject, he said : " I am dis- 
tressed, sir, that you should have 
had the trouble of coming to such 
a place as this ; pray don't let me 
detain you longer." 

** I'm in no hurry," replied Mar- 
maduke, whose interest and curios- 
ity were more and more excited 
" Is there nothing I can do for you ? 
It's dismal work sitting here all day 
with a sprained ankle, and having 
nothing to do; would you care to 
have some books ?" It did ^ not 
occur to him to ask if he-knew how 
to read; he would as soon have in- 
quired if he knew how to speak. 

Baines looked at him with a curi- 
ous expression.. 

" I don't look like a man to lend 
books to, do I ?" he said. ** There's 
not much in common between 
books and a rag-and-bone man." 

" Quite as much, I should say, as 
there is between some men and 
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rags and bones," retorted Manna- 
duke, meeting the man's eyes with a 
responsive question in his own. 

Baines turned away with a short 
laugh. Perhaps it was mere ac- 
cident or the force of habit that 
made him look up at the space over 
the mantel-piece; but there was 
something in the deliberate glance 
that made Marmaduke follow it, 
and, doing so, he saw a faded but 
originally good engraving of Shak- 
spere hung in a frame against the 
wall. Repressing the low whistle 
which rose involuntarily to his lips, 
he said, looking at the portrait : 

''You have a likeness of Shak- 
spere, I see Have you read his 
plays ?" 

" Ay, and acted them !" 

" Acted them ! You were origi- 
nally on the stage, then ? I saw at 
once that you were not what you 
seem to me," said Marmaduke, with 
that frankness that seemed so full 
of sympathy and was so mislead- 
ing, though never less so, perhaps, 
than at this moment. " Would it be 
disagreeable to you to tell me 
through what chapters of ill-luck 
or other vicissitudes you came to 
be in the position where I now see 
you.>" 

The man was silent for a few 
minutes ; whether he was too deep- 
ly offended to reply at once, or 
whether he was glancing over the 
past which the question evoked, it 
was impossible to say. Marma- 
duke. fancied he was offended, and, 
vexed with himself for having ques- 
tioned him, he stood up, and laying 
Nelly's four half-crowns on the 
chimney-piece, " I beg your pardon 
if I seemed impertinent ; I assure 
you I did not mean it," he said. " I 
felt interested in you, and curious 
to know something more of you ; 
but I had no right to put questions. 
Good-morning." He made a step 



towards the door, but Baines, rous« 
ing himself, arrested him by a sign, 

''I am not offended," he said, 
" I saw quite well what made you 
ask it. You would have every 
right to catechise me if I had 
come to you for help ; as it is, your 
kindness and your brother's makes 
a claim which I am in no mind to 
dispute. If you don't mind shiv- 
ering in this cold place for half an 
hour, pray sit down, and I will tell 
you my story. I have not a cigar 
to offer you," he added with a 
laugh, '' but perhaps you don't af- 
fect that vice ?" 

"I do indeed very considera- 
bly," said Marmaduke, and, pulling 
out a handsome cigar-case, he 
handed it to Baines, and invited 
him to help himself; the rag-man 
hesitated just for a moment, and 
then, yielding to the instinct of his 
good-breeding, took one. 

" It's not an amusing story," he 
began, when they had sent up a 
few warm puffs from their fragrant 
weeds, "but it may not be unin- 
teresting to you. You are very 
young; would it be rude to ask 
how young?" 

" Two-and-twenty next week, if 
I live so long," replied Marmaduke. 

" Humph ! I was just that age 
when I took the fatal turn in the 
road that led to the honorable ca- 
reer in which I am now embarked. 
My father was an officer in the line. 
He had no fortune to speak of; a 
couple of thousand pounds left 
him by an aunt was all the capital 
he possessed. When he was still 
young, he married, and got three 
thousand pounds with his wife. I 
was their only child. My father 
died when I was ten years old, and 
left me to the sole care of my 
mother, who made an idol of me 
and spoiled me to my heart's content. 
I was not a bad boy, I had no evil 
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propensities, and I was not defi- 
cient in brains. I picked up things 
with little or no effort, and got on 
better at school than many who 
had twice the brains and four 
times the industry. I was passion- 
ately fond of poetry, learned pages 
of Byron and Shelley by heart, and 
declaimed with a good deal of 
power. There could not have 
been a greater curse than such a 
gift to a boy of my temperament 
and circumstances. When I left 
school, I went to Oxford. My poor 
mother strained every nerve to give 
me a university education, with a 
view to my becoming a barrister; 
but instead of repaying her sacri- 
fices by working hard, I spent the 
greater pai^ of my time acting. I 
became infatuated about Shakspere, 
and took to private theatricals with 
a frenzy of enthusiasm. As ill- 
luck would have it, I fell in with a 
set of fellows who were drama-mad 
like myself. I had one great chum 
named Hallam, who was stark mad 
about it, and encouraged me in the 
folly to the utmost. I soon became 
a leading star in this line. I was 
sought for and asked out by every- 
body in the place, until my head 
got completely turned, and I fan- 
cied I had only to walk on to the , 
stage to take Macready's place and 
achieve fame and fortune. The 
first thing that roused me from the 
absurd delusion was seeing Charles 
Kean in Macbeth. I felt utterly 
annihilated under the superiority 
of his acting ; it showed me in an 
instant the difference there is be- 
tween ordinary taste and talent 
and the divine afHatus of genius. 
And yet an old friend who happen- 
ed to meet me in the theatre that 
night assured me that the younger 
Kean was not a patch upon his 
father, and that Macready out- 
shone the elder Kean. I went 



back to Oxford a crest-fallen man, 
and for a time took refuge from my 
disappointment in real work. I 
studied hard, and, when the term 
came for going up for my degree, 
I was confident of success. It was 
a vain confidence, of course. I 
had only given myself to study for 
a period of two months or so, and 
it would have been little short of 
a miracle if I had passed. My 
mother was terribly disappointed; 
the sight of her tears cut me up 
more than the failure on my own 
account, and I determined to suc- 
ceed or die in the effort, if she con- 
sented to let me make one more. 
She did consent, and I succeeded. 
That was the happiest day of my 
life, I think." He drew a long 
breath, and repeated in an under- 
tone, as if he forgot Marmaduke's 
presence, and were speaking aloud 
to himself: " Yes, the happiest day 
of my life!" 

"You worked very hard to pull 
up for lost time !" observed Mar- 
maduke. 

" Lost time ! Yes, that was it — 
lost time!" said Baines, musing; 
then he continued in his former tone : 
" My poor mother was very happy. 
She declared I had repaid her am- 
ply for all her sacrifices. She saw me 
already at the top of my profession, 
a Q.C, a judge, the chief of all the 
judges, seated in robes on the wool- 
sack. I came home, and was in 
due time called to the bar. I was 
then just twenty-four. We lived 
in a pretty house on the road to 
Putney ; but my mother thought it 
now desirable to move into Lon- 
don, that I might have an office in 
some central neighborhood, where 
my clients would flow in and out 
conveniently. I remember that I 
strongly opposed the plan, not from 
dislike, but from some feeling like 
a presentiment, a dread, that Lon- 
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don would be a dangerous place 
for me, and that I was taking the 
road to ruin by leaving the shelter 
of our secluded home, with its gat- 
den and trees, away from a thou- 
sand temptations that beset a young 
man in the great city. But my 
mother's heart was set on it. She 
was convinced my character had 
thoroughly changed, that I had 
broken off for ever from old habits 
and old propensities^ and that I 
was strong enough to encounter 
any amount of temptation without 
risk. Poor mother! It was lio 
fault of hers if she was blinded by 
love. The fault was all mine. 1 
fed her with false hopes, and then 
I betrayed them. She gave in so 
far to my wishes as to consent only 
to let the house, instead of selling 
it, as she first intended ; so that our 
removal to London took the ap- 
pearance more of an essay than 
a permanent arrangement. I was 
thankful for this, and set about 
the change in high spirits. Wb 
were soon comfortably settled in a 
very small house in Wimpole Street. 
I found it rather like a bird-cage 
after our airy, roomy abode in the 
suburbs ; but it was very snug, and 
my mother, who had wonderful 
taste, soon made it bright and pret- . 
ty. She was the brightest and pret- 
tiest thing in it herself; people used 
to take her for my elder sister when 
she took me to parties of an even- 
ing. I was very proud of her, and 
with better reason than she was of 
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He paused again, looking up ^t 
the Shakspere print, as if he saw 
his mother's likeness there. The 
sunken, red eyes moistened as he 
gazed on it. 

'* It is a great blessing to have 
a good mother," said Marmaduke. 
" I lost mine when I was little more 
than a child." 



*' So much the better for both of 
you," retorted Baines bitterly ; ** she 
did not live for you to break her 
heart, and then eat out your own 
with remorse. But I am talking 
wildly. You would no doubt have 
been a blessing to her ; you would 
have worked like a man, and she 
would have been proud of you to 
the end. It was not so with me. I 
was never fond of work. I was not 
fond of it then ; indeed, what I did 
was not worthy of being called work 
at all. I moped over a law<-book 
for an hour or so in the morning, 
and then read Shakspere or some 
other favorite poet, by way of re- 
freshing myself after the unpalata- 
ble task, and getting it out of my 
head as quickly as possible. I went 
down regularly to the courts; but as 
I had no legal connection, and no- 
thing in myself to make up for the 
want of patronage, or inspire confi- 
dence in my steadiness and abili- 
tiies, the attorneys brought me no 
business ; and as I was too lazy, 
and perhaps too proud, to stoop to 
court them, I began to feel tho- 
roughly disgusted with the orofes- 
sion, and to wish I 'had never en- 
tered it. I Ceased to go through 
the farce of my laW-reading of a 
morning, and devoted myself en- 
tirely to my dilettante tastes, read- 
ing poetry, and occasionally amus- 
ing tnyself with writing it. My old 
longing for the stage came back, 
and only wanted an opportunity to 
break out actively; This opportu- 
nity Was hot far off. My mother 
suspected nothing of the way I was 
idling my time ; sh6 knew the bar 
was up-hiir work, and was satisfied 
to see me kept waiting a few years 
before I became famous ; but it was 
matter of surprise to her that' I 
never got a brief of any descrip- 
tion. She set it down to jealousy 
on the part of my rivals at the 
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courts, and would now and then 
wax wroth against them; wondering 
what expedient could be devised 
for showing up the corrupt state of 
the profession, and forcing my ene- 
mies to recognize my superiority as 
it deserved. Don't laugh at hfer 
arid think her a fool ; she was wise 
on every subject but this, and I 
fear I must have counted for some- 
thing in leading her to such ri-' 
diculous conclusions. I held very 
much to preserving her good opin- 
ion, but, instead of striving to justi- 
fy it by working on to the fulfilment 
of her motherly ambition, I took 
to cheating her, first tacitly, then 
deliberately and cruelly. Things 
were going on in this way, when 
one day, one ill-fated day, I went 
out as usual in the afternoon, osten- 
sibly to the courts, but really to 
kill time where I could — at my club, 
in the Row, or lounging in Pall 
Malli I was passing the Army and 
Navy Club, when I heard a voice 
call out : 

" * Halloo, Hamlet !' (This was 
the name I went by at Oxford, on 
account of my success in the part.) 
* How glad I am to see you, old boy ! 
You're the very man I've been on 
the look-out for.' 

"•Hallaml* I cried, returning 
his friendly grasp, and declaring 
how delighted I was to see him. 

" * I've been beating about for 
you ever since I came to town, ten 
days ago,' he said. * I wrote to your 
old address, but the letter was sent 
back to me. Where have you mi- 
grated to, and what are you do- 
ing r 

" I told him the brief history of 
my existence since we had parted 
at Oxford, he to enter the army, I 
to begin my course of dinners-eat- 
ing at the Temple. He was now on 
leave ; he had just come from the 
north, where his regiment was quar- 



tered, and he was in high spirits at 
the prospect of his month's holiday. 
I asked him what it was he had 
been wanting me so particularly 
for. 

" * 1 wanted to see you, first of all, 
for your own sake, old boy,' he an- 
swered heartily ; * and in -the next 
place I want you badly to help us 
to get up some private theatricals 

at the Duchess of B 's after 

£aster. I suppose you are a per- 
fect actor — a Garrick and Charles 
Mathews combined — ^by this time. 
You have had plenty of practice, I'll 
be bound.' 

'' I assured him that I had not 
played since the last time he and I 
had brought down the house to- 
gether. He was immensely surpris- 
ed, and loudly deplored my mistake 
in burying such a talent in the 
earth. He called me a conceited 
idiot to have let myself be crushed 
by Kean, and vowed a year's train- 
ing from a professional would bring 
me out a better actor than ever 
Kean was. Amateur acting was all 
very well, but the finest untaught 
genius ever born could no more 
compete successfully with a man 
who had gone through the regular 
professional drill than a civilian 
could with a trained soldier in exe- 
cuting a military manoeuvre. 

" * I told you before, and I tell 
you again,' he continued, as arm in 
arm we paced a shady alley of the 
park^ — * I tell you that if you went 
on the stage you would cut out the 
best actor we have ; though that is 
not saying much, for a more misera- 
ble, ignorant lot of drivelling idiots 
no stage ever saw caricaturing the 
drama than our English theatres 
can boast at this moment.' 

"My heart rose high, and my 
vanity swelled out like a peacock's 
tail, pluming itself in this luxurious 
air of flattery. I knew Hallam 
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meant what he said; but I knew, 
that he was a light-headed young 
fellow, not at all competent to judge 
dramatic power, and still less to 
counsel me. Yet such is the in- 
toxicating effect of vanity that I 
swallowed his praise as if it had 
been the purest wisdom. I opened 
my whole heart to him, told him 
how insufferably bored I was at the 
bar, that I had no aptitude for it, 
that I was wasting my time waiting 
for briefs that never came — I did 
not explain what pains I took to 
prevent their coming — until, kind- 
ling with my own exaggerated state* 
ment as I went on, I ended by curs- 
ing the day I took to the bar, and 
declaring that if it were not for my 
mother I would abandon the whole 
thing and try my luck on the stage 
to-morrow. '' 

" * And why should you let your 
mother stand in your way?* said 
Hallam. ' If she is too unreasona- 
ble to see the justice of the case, 
why, then . . . well, I can't for the 
life of me see why your happiness 
and fortune should be sacrificed to 
it.' 

" He was not a bad fellow — far 
from it. He did not mean to play 
the devil's advocate. I am certain 
he thought he was giving me excel- 
lent advice, using his superior 
knowledge of the world for my 
benefit. But he was a fool — an ig- 
norant, silly, well-meaning fool. 
Such men, as friends, are often 
worse than knaves. If he had pro- 
posed anything obviously wicked, 
dishonest, or unprincipled, I should 
have scouted it indignantly, and 
walked off in contempt. But he 
argued with a show of reason, in a 
tone of considerate regard for my 
mother's wishes and feelings that 
deceived and disarmed me. He 
represented to me the folly of stick- 
ing to a life that I hated and that I 



had next to no chance of ever sue* 
ceeding in ; he had a score of ex- 
amples at his fingers' ends of young 
fellows teeming with talent, patient 
as asses, and hard working as 
negroes, who had gone for the bar 
and given it up in despair. My 
mother, like all fond mothers, nat* 
urally expected me to prove an ex- 
ception to the general rule, and to 
turn out a lord chancellor of the 
romantic sort, rising by sheer force 
of merit, without patronage, with- 
out money, without any of the es* 
sential helps, by the power of my 
unaided genius. 'This is simply 
bosh, my dear fellow — innocent ma- 
ternal bosh,' persisted Hallam, 'but 
as dangerous as any poison. Cut the 
bar, as your better genius prompts 
you to do, and take to your true 
calling — the drama.' 

" * For aught I know, I may have 
lost any talent I had,' I replied ; 
* it is two years, remember, since I 
acted at all.' 

" * That is very easily ascertain- 
ed,' said my friend. * You will take 
a part in these theatricals we are 
going to get up, and we will soon 
see whether your talent has evap- 
orated or not. My own impression 
is that it will come out stronger 
than ever; you have studied, and 
you have seen something, if not 
very much, of life since your last 
attempts.' 

" * My mother has a horror of the 
theatre,' I said, unwilling to yield 
without a show of resistance ; ' it 
would break her heart to see me 
take to the stage.' 

" * Not if you succeed ; hearts 
are never broken by success.' 

"•And how if I fail?' 

"*You are sure not to fail,' he 
urged. * But look here : do nothing 
rashly. Don't say anything about 
this business until you have tried 
your hand at it in private. Wc 
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have not settled yet what the play 
is to be ; they left it to me to select, 
and I will choose one that will 
bring out your powers best — ^not 
tragedy ; that never was your line, in 
my opinion. At any rate, you must 
for the present confine yourself to 
light parts, such as . • .' 

*' I interrupted him in high dud- 
geon. 

"'Why, if I'm not tragic, I'm 
nothing !' I exclaimed. ' Every 
one who ever saw me in Hamlet 
declared they had never seen the 
part so well rendered! And you 
said many a time that my Macbeth 



was 



First-rate — for an amateur ; 
and I will say it again, if you like,' 
protested Hallam ; ' but since then, 
I have seen real acting . . .' 

" * Then mine was not real ? I 
can't for the life of me see, then 
. . .' I broke in. 

" * Don't get so infernally huffy,' 
said Hallam, shaking my arm with 
good-humored impatience. * If 
you want to know what real, trained, 
professional acting is, you must go 
abroad, and see how the actors of 
the Th^dtre Fran9ais, for instance, 
study and train and drill. If you 
will start with the English notion 
that a man can take to the stage as 
he does to the saddle, give up the 
plan at once ; you will never rise 
above an amateur. But to come 
back to our present purpose; we 
will select a part to suit you, and 
if the rehearsals promise a genuine 
success — as I have not a doubt they 
will — we will invite your mother to 
come and see you, and she will be 
so proud of your triumph that the 
cause will be won.* 

" * My dear Hallam, it was some 
good fairy sent you in my way 
assuredly this morning !' I cried, 
grasping his arm in delight 

** I was highly elated, and took to 



the scheme with enthusiasm. We 
spent the afternoon discussing it. 
It was settled that the play should 
be The Taming of •the Shrew; the 
part of Benedict would suit me to 
perfection, Hallam declared, and I 
was so subdued by the amount of 
worldly wisdom and general know- 
ledge of life which he had displayed 
in his arguments about my change 
of profession that I yielded without 
difficulty, and consented to forego 
tragedy for the present. 

" For the next week I was in a 
whirl of excitement. He took me 
to the Army and Navy Club, and 
introduced me to a number of 
swells, all military men, who were 
very agreeable and treated me with 
a soldier-like cordialty that charmed 
me. I fancied life must be a de- 
lightful thing in such pleasant, 
good-natured, well-bred company; 
that I was now in my proper sphere ; 
and that I had been hitherto out 
of place amidst rusty lawyers and 
hard-workinj2C clerks, etc. In fact, 
I was a fool, and my head got turn- 
ed. I spent all my time in the day 
lounging about with Hallam and 
his aristocratic captains and colo- 
nels, and the evenings I devoted to 
the business of rehearsal, which 
was carried on at Lady Arabella 
Dancer's, the married daughter of 
the duchess at whose house the 
theatricals were to be performed. 
I had been very graciously received 
by her grace, and consequently all 
the lords and ladies who composed 
her court followed suit. I was 
made as much of as if I had been 
* one of them,' and my acting soon 
established me as the leading star 
of the select company. I suppose 
Hallam was right in saying that 
more mature reading and so on had 
improved my dramatic talent ; for 
certainly it came out with a bril« 
liancv that surprised mvself. The 
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artistic, high-bred atmosphere that 
surrounded me seemed to infuse 
fresh vigor into me. I borrowed or 
revealed a power that even my 
vanity had never suspected. Hal- 
lam was enchanted, and as proud 
of my success as if it had been his 



own. 



I can fancy how your mother 
will enjoy this!* he exclaimed one 
evening, as I walked home with him 
to his chambers in Piccadilly. * She 
will be beside herself with pride in 
you, old fellow. Fancy what it will 
be the night of your first public 
representation ! I expect a seat in 
her box, mind !' 

" It was just two days before the 
grand night, and we were having 
our last rehearsal — the final one — in 

the theatre at B House, which 

was lighted up and filled with a se- 
lect few, in order to judge of the 
general effect for the following 
night. I was in great spirits, and 
acted better than I had done yet. 
The audience applauded warmly, 
the ladies clapping their white-kid 
hands and shaking their handker- 
chiefs, that filled the air with the 
perfumes of Arabia, while the gen- 
tlemen, more audible in their de- 
monstrations, cheered loudly. 

" When it was over, we sat down 
to supper, about a hundred of us. 
I sat next the duchess, and my 
beautiful Katharina on the other 
side of me. She was a lovely girl 
of twenty, a cousin of the duchess. 
I had been struck by her beauty at 
the first, but the more I saw of her 
the less she pleased me ; she was a 
vain, coquettish young lady, and 
only tolerated me because I was 
useful as a good set-off to her act- 
ing, which, to be just, was excellent. 
I never saw anything so good off 
the stage, and very seldom saw it 
equalled even there. Flushed with 
her recent triumph, which had bor- 



rowed additional Itistre from mine 
she was more gracious and convert 
sational than I had yet known her. 
I was flattered, though I knew per** 
fectly how much the caprice was 
worthy and I exerted myself to the 
utmost to be ;igreeable. We were 
altogether a very merry party ; the 
champagne flowed freely, and with 
it the spirits of the guests rose to 
sparkling point. As we rose from 
the table, some one called out for a 
dance before we broke up. The 
musicians had gone to have refresh- 
ments after the rehearsal, but they 
were still in the house. The duchess, 
a good-natured, easy-going person, 
who always agreed with everybody 
all round, at once ordered them in; 
people began to engage partners, 
and all was laughing confusion 
round the supper-table. I turned 
to my pretty neighbor, and asked 
if she was engaged ; she replied, 
laughing, that being neither a sibyl 
nor a clairvoyant, she could not 
have known beforehand that there 
was to be dancing. * Then may I 
have the honor of claiming you for 
the first dance, whatever it may 
be V I said ; and she replied that I 
migli^ I offered her my arm, and 
we took our way back into the 
theatre, which was still brilliantly 
illuminated. We were to dance on 
the stage. As we were pushing oi^ 
with the crowd, I felt a strong 
hand laid on my arm, and, before I 
had time to prevent it, Lady Caro- 
line's hand was withdrawn, and the 
intruder stood between us. He 
was a square-built, distinguished* 
looking man, not very young, but 
handsome and with the beau stamp* 
ed all over him. 

" * Excuse my want of cerenio- 
ny,' he said in an easy, supercilious 
tone to me. 'I claim the first 
dance with Lady Caroline." 

"*0n what grounds ?* I demanded 
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stifHy. We were still moving on, 
carried with the crowd, so it was 
impossible to make him stand aside 
or to regain my post next Lady 
Caroline. 

" * On the grounds of her pro- 
mise,' he replied haughtily. 
. " Lady Caroline uttered a laugh- 
ing * O Lord George !* but did not 
draw away the hand which he 
had so unceremoniously transferred 
from my arm to his. 

" * Lady Caroline made no en- 
gagement before she came here tOr 
night,' I said, 'and she promised 
this dance to me. I refer you to 
hersielf whether this be true or not.' 

"'Gentlemen are not in the ha- 
bit of catechising ladies as to their 
behavior — not, at least, in our set ; 
and while you happen to be in it 
you had better conform to its 
customs,' observed Lord George, 
without looking towards me. 

" I felt my blood boil so that it 
was an effort not to strike him. 
Two ladies near me who had heard 
the passage between us cried, 
' Shame ! Na gentleman would have 
said that !' This gave me courage 
to maintain my self-command. We 
were now in the theatre; the or- 
chestra was playing a brilliant pre- 
lude to a waltz, and Lord George, 
as if he had forgotten all about me, 
prepared to start. I laid my hand 
peremptorily on his arm. 

*' * In my set,* I said, and my voice 
shook with agitation, ' gentlemen 
don't tolerate, gratuitous imperti- 
nence ; you either make me an apo- 
logy, or I shall exact reparation of 
another kind.' 

" ' Oh ! indeed. I shall be hap- 
py to hear from you at your conve- 
nience,' sneered Lord George, with 
a low bow. He turned away, and 
said in a voice loud enough to be 
heard by me or any one else near, 
'The puppy imagines, I suppose, 



that I would meet hiih in a duel. 
The next thing will be we shall 
have our footmen sending us chal- 
lenges. Capital joke, by Jove I 
Come, we are losing time. Lady 
Caroline 1 The waltz is half over.' 

" They were starting this time, 
when a voice behind me called out 
imperiously : 'A moment. Lord 
George Halberdyne ! The gentle- 
man whom you have insulted is a 
friend of mine and a guest of the 
Duchess of B ■ ; two conditions 
that qualify him, I think, to be an 
adversary of yours. * 

" * Oh ! he's a friend of yours, 
is he ?' repeated Lord George, fac- 
ing around. * That's a natural phe- 
nomenon^ that I shall not stop to 
investigate just now; but it cer- 
tainly puts this gentleman in a new 
light. Good-evening, sir. I shall 
have the pleasure, probably, of see- 
ing you to-morrow.' 

" * You shall, my lord,' I replied ; 
and allowing Hallam to link my 
arm in his and draw me away, I 
turned my back on the brilliant 
scene, and hurried out of the house^ 
feverish, humiliated, desperate. 

" ' The idiot ! The snob ! You 
shall give him a lesson that he'll 
not forget in a hurry,' said Hallam, 
who seemed nearly as indignant 
and excited as myself. ' Are you a 
good shot ? Have you ever stood 
fire?' 

" I answered both questions in 
the negative. He was evidently 
put out ; but presently he said in a 
confident tone : 

" * Well, it does not so much 
matter; you are the offended party, 
and consequently you have the 
choice of weapons. It shall be 
swords instead of pistols. I suppose 
you're a pretty good swordsman ?' 

" My dear Hallam,' I said, ' you 
forget that these things are not in 
my line at all. I never handled 
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a sword since we flourished them 
in the fencing- hall at Oxford. In 
fact, if the choice be mine, as you 
say it is, I think I would do better 
to choose pistols. I have a chance 
with them ; and if Lord George be 
a swordsman, I have none with the 
other.' 

" Hallam seemed seriously dis- 
concerted. 

" * It's not quite such an affair of 
chance as you appear to imagine,* 
he said. * Halberdync is one of the 
best shots in the service ; he never 
misses his mark ; and he is a first- 
rate swordsman. Ton my honor I 
don't know what to advise you.' 

" * I must stand advised by my- 
self then, and here goes for pistols,' 
I said, trying to put a bold face on 
it, though I confess I felt anything 
but cheerful at the prospect. You 
will stand by me, Hallam, will you 
not V 

" * Of course I will ! I've com- 
mitted myself to as much already,' 
he answered cordially; but I saw 
he was uncomfortable. * I shall 
take your card to the scoundrel 
to-morrow morning. I wonder who 
he'll have for second — that bully 
Hoper, very likely,' he went on, 
talking more to himself than to me. 

" * Is the meeting to take place to- 
morrow morning?' I inquired; and 
a sudden rush of anguish came on 
me as I put the question. I 
thought of my mother, of all that 
might be in store, for her so soon. 

" * We must try and put it off for 
a day,' said Hallam. * It is deuced- 
ly awkward, you see, if it comes off 
to-morrow, because of the play. 
You may get hit, and it would be 
a terrible business if you were hors 
de concours for the evening/ There 
was something so grimly comical 
in the earnestness with which he 
said this that, though I was in no 
merry mood, I burst out laughing. 



"* A terrible business indeed!' 1 
said. *How exceedingly unplea* 
sant for Lady Caroline particularly 
to be left in the lurch on such an 
occasion ! However, if I go to the 
wall, and Lord George comes oflf 
safe, he might get up the part in a 
hurry and replace me, eh ?' I had 
hit the mark without knowing it. 
It was jealousy that had provoked 
Lord George to the gratuitous at- 
tack. I suppose there was some- 
thing sardonic in my voice that 
struck Hallam with the inappropri- 
ateness of his previous remarks. 
He suddenly stopped, and grasping 
my arm warmly — 

'* * I'm used to this sort of thing, 
my dear fellow,' he said; *bu.t 
don't fancy from that that my feel- 
ings are turned to stone, or that I 
forget all that is, that may be, un- 
pleasant in the matter. But there 
is no use talking of these things; 
they unman a fellow, and he wants 
all his nerves in working order at a 
moment like this. Take my ad- 
vice and go home now, and cool 
yourself by a quiet night for to- 
morrow's work, if it is to be to- 
morrow. You may have some let- 
ters to write or other things to at- 
tend to, and they had better be 
done at once.' 

** I replied that I had no letters 
to write and no business instruc- 
tions to leave. The idea of facing 
my home, passing my mother's door, 
and then going to bed as if the world 
had not turned right round ; as if all 
life, the present and the future, were 
not revolutionized — this was what 
I did not, at this moment at least, 
feel equal to, and I said so. 

" * I would rather go for an hour 
to the club,' I said, *if you don't 
mind, and we will have a game of 
billiards. I don't feel inclined to 
go home, and I should not sleep if 
I went to bed.' 
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••*Just as you like,* he said; 
'but the night is so fine we may 
as well take a few more turns in the 
open air. It does one good after 
those heated rooms.' 

'*It did me no good. I felt the 
most miserable man in this miser- 
able world. I would have given 
any happiness the world could have 
offered me to undo this night's 
work, to be as I was an hour ago, 
free, guiltless of projected murder 
or suicide. I repeated to myself 
that it was not my fault ; that I had 
been gratuitously provoked beyond 
endurance; that as a gentleman I 
could not have done otherwise ; 
but these sophistries neither calm-*' 
ed nor strengthened me. Truer 
voices rose up and answered them 
in clear and imperious tones that 
drowned the foolish comforters. 
Why had I ever entered the so- 
ciety where my position exposed 
me to such results ? What busi- 
ness had I there ? What good could 
it do myself or any one else to 
have been tdlerated, even courted, 
as I fancied I was, by these fine 
people, who had nothing of any 
sort in common with me ? I had 
forsaken my legitimate place, the 
profession that my mother had 
made such heavy sacrifices to open 
to me. I had deliberately frittered 
away my life, destroyed my pros- 
pects of honorable success; and 
this is what it had brought me to ! 
I was going either to shoot a man 
who had done me no graver injury 
than offend my pride and punish 
my folly, or to be shot down by 
him — ^and then ? I saw myself 
brought home to my mother dan- 
gerously wounded, dead perhaps. 
I heard her cry of agony, I saw 
her mortal despair. I could have 
cried out loud for pity of her. I 
could have cursed myself for my 
folly — ^for the mad, sinful folly that 



had rewarded her by such an awak- 
ening. 

" There is an electric current 
that runs from mind to mind, com- 
municating almost like an articu- 
late voice the thoughts that are 
passing within us at certain mo- 
ments. I had not spoken for sev- 
eral minutes, as we paced up and 
down Pall Mall, puffing our cigars 
in the starlight ; but this current I 
speak of had passed from my brain 
to Hallam's, and informed him of 
what my thoughts were busy on. 

« " * Don't kt yourself down, old 
boy,' he said good-naturedly. * No 
harm may come of it after all; 
I've known a score of duels where 
both sides came off with no more 
than a pin-scratch, sometimes with 
no scratch at all. Not that I sus- 
pect you of being faint-hearted — I 
remember what a dare-devil you 
were at Oxford — but the bravest 
of us may be a coward for others.' 

" I felt something rise in my 
throat as if it would choke me. I 
could not get a word out. 

" * Who knows ? ' continued Hal- 
lam in his cheeriest tone; 'you 
may be bringing down the house 
to-morrow night, and your mother 
may be the proudest woman in 
London, seeing you the king of the 
company, cheered and compliment- 
ed by "fair women and brave 
men !" I feel as sure of it, do you 
know, as if I saw it in a glass.' 

" He spoke in kindness, but the 
levity of his tone, the utter hollow- 
ness of his consolations, were intol- 
lerable. They mocked my misery ; 
every word pierced me like a knife. 
What evil genius had led me across 
this man's path ? Only a few weeks 
ago I said it was the work of an 
angel, a good fairy, or some ab- 
surdity of the sort. It was more 
likely a demon that had done it. If 
I had never met him, I said to my- 
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self, I would never have known this 
hour ; I should have been an inno- 
cent and a happy man« £ut this 
would not do either. I was neither 
innocent nor happy when I met 
him. I was false to my duty, wast- 
ing my lifey and sick to death of 
both ; only longing for the opportu- 
nity which Hallam had brought 
me. If I had not met him, I should 
have met or sought put some other 
tempter, and bitten greedily at the 
bait when it was offered. Stilli I 
felt embittered toward Hallam. I 
accused him, as if he had b^en the 
sole author of my misfortune ; as if 
I had been a baby or an idiot with- 
out free-will or responsibility. 

" * Come into the club,' I said, 
dropping his arm and throwing 
away the end of my cigar. 

" He did not notice the impatient 
movement, but readily crossed over, 
and we entered the club. The lofty, 
spacious rooms were blazing with 
light and filled with groups of men. 
Sopie were lounging on luxurious 
couches, reading the evening papers, 
some were chatting, some were 
playing cards. An air of easy 
grandeur, prosperity, and surface 
happiness pervaded the place. I 
felt horribly out of keeping with it 
all I had no business amongst 
these wealthy, fashionable men ; I 
was like a skeleton stalking into the 
feast. I believe it was nothing but 
sheer human respect^ the fear of 
making myself ridiculous, that pre- 
vented me from turning on my heel 
and rushing straight out of the 
house. I mechanically took up the 
GMey which a member tossed on to 
a table near me, and sat down as if I 
were going to read it. 

" * Leave that alone, and come in- 
to the billiard-room,* said Hallam. 
And he whipped the paper out of my 
hands with brotherly unceremoni- 
ousness 



** I rose and followed him like a 
dog. I would have gone anywhere, 
done anything, he or anybody else 
suggested. Physically, I was in- 
different to what I did; my brain 
on fire, I felt as if I were walking 
in a dream. 

"We were passing into the billiard- 
room when a gentleman who was 
seated at a card-table cried out to 
Hallam to come and join them. 
It was Col. Leveson, a brother offi- 
cer and great friend of his. Hal- 
lam replied that he was going on 
to have a pull at. the balls; but 
he strolled over ta see how the 
game was going. I mechanically 
followed him. Some of the players 
knew me, and greeted me with a 
friendly nod. They were absorbed 
in the game ; it was lansquenet. I 
knew very little about cards; but 
lansquenet was the one game that 
interested me. I had lost a few 
sovereigns a night or two before at 
it, and, as the luck seemed set in 
against the banker, it flashed over 
me I could not do better than to 
take a hand and win them back 
now. I did not, however, volunteer 
to join the game. In my present 
state of smarting pride I would 
not run the risk of being made to 
feel I was an intruder. Unluckily, 
Hallam *s friend, reading temptation 
on my countenance perhaps, said, 
holding up his cards to me : "I'm in 
splendid vein, but I must be off. 
I'll sell you my hand for half a sov- 
ereign, if you like." 

" * Done !' I said ; and paying the 
half-sovereign, I sat down. I had 
scarcely taken his place when there 
was a noise in the adjoining room 
announcing fresh arrivals. I recog- 
nized one loud, domineering voice 
above the others, and presently 
Lord George Halberdyne came in. 

"* Going, Leveson?' he said. 
*Luck against you, I suppose?* 
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•* * On the contrary, never was in 
better vein in my life,' replied the 
colonel. 'I sold my hand for a 
song, because I have an appoint- 
ment that I can't forego.' 

" * Who's the lucky dog you sold 
it tc ?' asked Lord George. 

" * Mr. Botfield,' said Col. Leve- 
son. (My real name is Botfield ; I 
only took the name of Baines when 
I fell into disgrace and misery.) 

" Lord George muttered an ex- 
clamation of some sort — whether of 
surprise or vexation I could not 
tell — and advanced to the table. 

" * Do you mind my joining you ?* 
he said, appealing to nobody in 
particular. There was a general 
assent, and he sat down. Hallam 
would not take a hand. He hated 
cards ; his passion was for billiards, 
and he played nothing else. He 
came and stood behind me to 
watch the game. I felt him lay 
his hand on my shoulder, as if to 
encourage me and remind me that 
he was there to stand by me and 
take my part against my late bully, 
if needs be. It did not seem as if 
he was likely to be called upon to 
do so. My late bully was as gra- 
cious as man could be — at least 
he intended to be so ; but I took 
his familiar facetiousness for covert 
impertinence, and it made my blood 
boil quite as fiercely as his recent 
open insult had done. I was not 
man of the world enough to under- 
stand that Lord George was only 
doing his duty to society; that he 
was in fact behaving beautifully, 
with infinite tact, like an accom- 
plished gentleman. I could not 
understand that the social canons 
of his *' set' made it incumbent on 
a man to joke and laugh and de- 
mean himself in this lively, careless 
fashion towards the man whom he 
was going to shoot in a few hours. 
I grew inwardly exasperated, and 



it was nothing but pride and ai^ un* 
precedented effort of will that en- 
abled me to keep my temper and 
remain outwardly cool. For a time, 
for about twenty minutes, the luck 
continued in the same vein; my 
half-sovereign had been paid back 
to me more than fifty times. Col. 
Leveson was right when he said he 
had sold his hand for a song. HaK 
lam was all this time standing be- 
hind my chair, smoking his cigar^ 
and throwing in a word between 
the puffs. The clock struck two. 

"*Come off now, Botfield/ he 
said, tapping me on the shoulder^ 
' come off while your star is shin- 
ing; it is sure to go down if you 
stay too long.' 

" * Very likely, most sage andi 
prudent mentor,' retorted Lord 
George ; ' but that cuts both ways» 
Your friend has been pocketing^ 
our money up to this ; it's only fair 
he should give us a chance of win- 
ning it back and pocketing a little 
of his. That is a law universalfy 
recognized, I believe.' As he said 
this, he turned to me good-humor- 
edly enough ; but I saw where the 
emphasis pointed, and, stung to the 
quick, I replied that I had not the 
least intention of going counter to 
the law ; I would remain, as long as 
the game lasted. 

"'Halloo! That's committing 
yourself somewhat rashly,' inter- 
posed Hallam. 'You don't know 
what nefarious gamblers these fel- 
lows are ; they're capable of keep- 
ing it up till morning!' 

** * If they do, I shall keep it up 
with them,' I replied recklessly. I 
was desperate, and my luck was. 
good. 

" Hallam said na more, but saun- 
tered to the other side of the table^ 
where Ifelt his eyes fixed on me 
wamingly, entreatingly. 

"I looked ip at last, and met 
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them fastened on me in a mute/ 
impatient appeal. I answered it 
by a peremptory nod. He saw I 
would not brook farther interfer- 
ence, so he took himself off to the 
billiard- room, and did not reappear 
for an hour. 

"I cannot recall clearly what 
passed during the interval. The 
luck had turned suddenly against 
me; but, nothing daunted, I went 
on playing desperately, losing as fast 
as I had been winning, only in 
much heavier sums ; for the stakes 
had risen enormously on the change 
of luck. There was a large pool, 
immense it seemed to me — some 
two hundred pounds. I lost again 
and again. At last terror sobered 
me. I began to realize the madness 
of my conduct, and wanted to with- 
draw; but they cried out against 
it, reminded me that I had pledged 
myself to remain and see the game 
out. Lord George was loudest in 
protesting that I must remain. 
* One can't have luck always,' he 
said. * A man must put up with it 
when the tide turns. It is of good 
omen for you, Mr. Botfield,' he 
added pointedly ; * you will be in 
splendid luck to-morrow.' 

" I shuddered. I can remember 
the horrible, sick sensation that 
ran through me as he said this, 
lightly, pleasantly, as if he alluded 
to a rowing-match I had in view. 
I saw my mother's pale face beck* 
oning me to come away — to stop 
before I ruined her utterly. I al- 
most made a movement to rise, but 
something glued me to the chair. 
The game went on. I again held 
the bank, and again lost. I had 
no money about me except the 
forty pounds or so I had won at 
the outset; but several leaves out 
of my pocketbook were strewn 
about the table bearing I. O. U.'s for 
nine times that sum. I suppose 



by this, time I had quite lost mj 
senses. I know that I went on 
betting like a maniac, with the 
feverish, triumphant impulse of a 
man in delirium. I was losing tre- 
mendously. I remember nothing 
except the sound of my own voice 
and Lord George's calling banco! 
again and again, and how the cry 
ran through me like a blade every 
time, and how I hastily tore out 
fresh leaves and wrote down the 
sums I lost, and tossed them to the 
winner, and went on. All this 
time we had been drinking deeply of 
brandy and water. I was naturally 
abstemious, but to-night I drank 
recklessly. The wonder was — and I 
was going to say the pity— that it 
had not stupefied me long ago, and 
so made me physically incapable 
of continuing my insane career. 
But excitement acted, I suppose, as 
an antidote, and prevented the 
alcohol from taking effect as it 
otherwise must have done. At 
last Hallam came back. I have a 
vague recollection of hearing him 
exchange some remarks in an un- 
dertone with one of the players, 
who had given up and was now 
watchingthe game with a number of 
others who had dropped in from ad- 
joining rooms. I then heard him say, 
* Good God ! he is ruined twice 
over!' I heard nothing more. I 
had fallen back insensible in my 
chair. Everybody started up ; the 
cards were dropped, and all was 
confusion and terror. It appears 
that at the first moment they 
thought I was dead. A young 
guardsman present declared I was, 
and that it was disease of the 
heart ; a young kinsman of his had 
dropped down on parade only a 
month ago just in the same way. 
There was a cry for a doctor, and 
two or three ran out to fetch one. 
Before he arrived, however, I had 
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given signs of returning conscious- 
ness. . Up to this moment Lord 
George had been anxiously looking 
on, silent and pale, they said. He 
had borne me with Hallam to a 
couch in the next room, where the 
air was free from cigar^fumes, and 
had opened the window to admit 
the fresh night-breeze. He had 
done, in fact, what any humane per- 
son would have done under the 
circumstances ; but he had done it 
in a manner that betokened more 
than ordinary interest. He drew an 
audible breath of relief the mo- 
ment he saw my eyelids quiver and 
heard me breathe like a man awak- 
ing to life. Hallam signed to him 
to leave the room; he did not 
wish his face to be the first I saw 
on opening my eyes. Lord George 
no doubt understood ; for he at 
once withdrew into the card-room. 
He drew the door after him, but 
he did not quite close it, so that I 
heard dreamily, yet distinctly, all 
that was said. Lord George's se- 
cond for the morrow's meeting, the 
Hon. Capt. Roper, inquired eager- 
ly how I was going on. * Oh ! he'll 
be all right presently,' was the reply, 
spoken in Lord George's offhand 
way. * There was nothing to make 
such a fuss about ; the poor devil 
was scared to see how much money 
he had lost, and fainted like a girl — 
that's all.' 

" * Hallam says he is quite clear- 
ed out by to-night's ill-luck,' ob- 
served some one. 

** * Served him right,' said Lord 
George ; * it will teach puppies of 
his kind not to come amongst us 
and make fools of themselves.' 

" * And do you mean to shoot 
him to-morrow ?' inquired the same 
voice. 

" * I mean to give him a chance 
of shooting me ; unless,' he contin- 
ued — and I saw in imagination, as 



vividly as if my bodily eyes had seen 
it, the cold sneer that accompanied 
the remark—-* unless he shows the 
white feather and declines fighting, 
which is just as likely.' 

** While this little dialogue had 
been going on in subdued tones 
close by the door which opened at 
the head of the sofa where I lay, 
Hallam was conversing in animated 
whispers with two gentlemen in thp 
window. He was not more than a 
minute absent, when he returned to 
my side, and, seeing my eyes wide 
open, exclaimed heartily: 'Thank 
God ! he's all right again !' 

" I grasped his hand and sat up. 
They gave me some sal-volatile and 
water to drink, and I was, as he 
said, all right again. But it was 
not the stimulant that restored me, 
that gave me sfuch sudden energy, 
and nerved me to act at once, to 
face my fate and defy it. I took 
his arm, and led him, or let him lead 
me, to some quieter place near, and 
then I asked him how much he 
thought I had lost. 

" * Don't think of that yet, my 
dear fellow,* he said ; * you are too 
done up to discuss it; We will see 
what can be done tc5-morrow.' 

" * Five thousand pounds !' I 
said. *Do you hear that? Five 
thousand pounds! That means 
that I am a beggar, which an't of 
much consequence; and that I've 
made a beggar of my mother. She 
will have to sell the bed from under 
her to pay it, to save my honor. 
A curse upon me for bringing this 
blight upon her !' 

** * Tut ! tut ! man, don't take on 
like a woman about it 1' said Hal- 
lam. * These things can be arrang- 
ed ; no need to make matters out 
worse than they are. I'll speak to 
Lord George, and see what terms 
we can make with him.' 

'* He made me light a cigar, and 
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left tne alone, ivliile he went back to 
parley with the man who held my 
fortune, my life, my all in his hands. 
I never heard exactly all that passed 
between thenL I only know that 
in answer to Lord George's ques- 
tion, put in a tone of insulting 
haughtiness, * Has the fellow pledg- 
ed himself for more than he's 
worth ? Can*t he pay ?' Hallam 
replied : * He can, but it will ruin 
him '; upon which the other retort- 
ed with a laugh, * What the devil is 
that to me ?' and turned his back 
on my second, who had nothing left 
but to take Capt. Roper aside and 
arrange for the morrow's meeting. 
He came back, and told me all 
wai settled ; that Halberdyne was 
behaving like a brute, and would 
be tabooed in the clubs and every 
decent drawing-room before twen- 
ty-four hours. This thought seem- 
ed to afford him great satisfac- 
tion. It gave me none. Anguish 
had drowned resentment. I could 
think of nothing except that I was 
a ruined man, that I had beggared 
my mother, and that I was going to 
fight a duel in a few hours. Rich- 
mond Park-^6 a.m. — pistols at 
thirty paces ! This was how the 
appointment was notified by our 
seconds to both of us. Suddenly 
a light burst on me — a ray of hope, 
of consolation : I might be killed 
in this duel, and, if so, surely my 
honor would be saved and my debt 
cancelled. Lord George would not 
pursue my mother for the money. 
She should know nothing of this 
night's work until after the meet- 
ing. If I escaped with a wound, I 
would tell her ; if I died, who would 
have the cruelty to do so ? I told 
Hallam of this sudden thought as 
he walked home with me. He ap- 
proved of it, and cheered me up ^y 
almost assuring me that I should be 
shot. Haiberdyne was a dead- 



shot ; it was most likely that 1 
should not leave the field alive. 

" The night passed — the few 
hours of it that must elapse before 
the time named for the meeting. 

God ! how did I live through 
them ? And yet this was nothing, 
absolutely nothing, compared to 
what was yet in store for me. . . • 

"The duel took place. Lord 
George wounded me in the hip. 
He escaped unhurt ; I fired in the 
air. I was carried home on a door, 
insensible. Hallam had gone before 
to prepare my mother. For some 
weeks it was feared I would not live. 
Then amputation was talked of. I es- 
caped finally with being a cripple for 
life. Before I was out of danger, Hal- 
lam's leave expired, and he went to 
rejoin his regiment. He had been 
very assiduous in calling to inquire 
for me, had seen my mother, and, 
judging by her passionate grief 
that I was in a fair way not to re- 
cover, he had forborne mentioning 
anything about the five thousand 
pounds. She promised to write 
and let him know when any change 
took place. Meantime, she had 
found out my secret I had talked 
incessantly of it in my delirium, and 
with an accuracy of iteration that 
left no doubt on her mind but that 
there was a foundation of truth in 
the feverish ravings. The doctor 
was of the same mind, and urged 
her to give me an opportunity of 
relieving my mind of the burden, 
whatever it was, as soon as this was 
possible. 

" The first day that I was strong 
enough to bear conversation she 
accordingly broached the subject. 

1 inferred at once that Hallam had 
told her everything, and repeated 
the miserable story, only to confirm 
what I supposed he had already 
said. 

**My mother was sitting by my 
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bedside. She busied herself with 
teaseling out linen into lint for my 
wound, and so, purposely no doubt, 
kept her face continually bent or 
averted from mine. 

" Seeing how quietly she took it, 
I began to think I had overrated the 
misfortune; that we had larger re- 
sources in some way than I had im- 
agined. ' Then it is possible for us 
to pay this horrible debt and save 
my honor, and yet not be utterly 
beggared, mother ? ' I said eagerly. 
She looked at me with a smile that 
must surely have been the reflex 
of some angel near her whom I 
could not see. *Yes, my boy; he 
shall be paid, and we shall not be 
beggars,' she said gently, and press- 
ed my hand in both her own. * You 
should have told me about it at 
once ; it has been preying on your 
mind and retarding your cure all 
this time. I will see Mr. Kerwin 
to-day, and have it arranged at 
once. Promise me now, like a good 
boy, to forget it and think no more 
of it until you are quite well. Will 
you promise } * 

" I did not answer, but signed 
with my lips for her to kiss me. She 
rose and twined her arms around 
me, and let me sob out my sorrow 
and my love upon her breast. 

" It was about three days after 
this that she handed me a letter to 
read ; it was from Lord George to 
Mr. Kerwin, and ran thus : 

" * Sir : I beg to acknowledge the 
receipt of the sum of five thousand 
pounds which you have forwarded 
to my lawyers in the name of Mr. 
Botfield. I make this acknowledg- 
ment personally in order to express 
my sincere satisfaction at the happy 
progress of Mr. Botfield's recovery, 
and beg you will convey this senti- 
ment to him. — I remain, etc., 

" Halberdyne." 



" * Mother ! mother !' I cried out, 
and opened my arms to her in a 
passion of t^ars. But she laid her 
finger smilingly on my lips, and 
made me be silent. In a month 
hence, when I was well, we should 
talk it all over, but not now. 

"Before the month was out, sAe 
was deadl" . • . 

Marmaduke started to his feet 
with a cry of horror, and Botfield, 
unable to control the anguish that 
his own narrative evoked, dropped 
his head into his hands, and shook 
the room with his sobs. 

" O dear God ! that I should have 
lived to tell it!— to talk over the 
mother that I murdered ! Brave, 
tender, generous mother! I killed 
you, I broke your heart, and then — 
then I brought shame upon your 
memory! O God! O God! why 
have I outlived it?" He rock- 
ed to and fro, almost shouting 
in his paroxysm of despair. Mar- 
maduke had never beheld such 
grief; he had never in his life been 
so deeply moved with pity. He 
did not know what to say, what to 
do. His heart prompted him to do 
the right thing : he fell on his knees, 
and, putting his arms around the 
wretched, woe-worn man, he burst 
into tears and sobbed with him. 

Botfield suffered his embrace for 
a moment, and then, pressing his 
horny palm on the young man's 
blond head, he muttered : " God 
bless you ! God bless you for your 
pity!" 

As soon as they were both 
calmed, Marmaduke asked him if 
he would not prefer finishing the 
story to-morrow. But he signed to 
him to sit down ; that he would go 
on with it to the end. 

"What is there more to tell?" he 
said, sadly shaking his head. 

" I was Iving a cripple on my bed 
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when she was carried to her grave. 
I was seized with a violent brain 
fever, which turned to typhus, and 
they took me to the hospital. The 
servants were dismissed ; they had 
received notice from my mother. 
She had foreseen everything, taken 
every necessary step as calmly as if 
the catastrophe I had brought upon 
her had been a mere change of resi- 
dence for her own convenience. 
All we had was gone. That brave 
answer of hers to my question 
about our resources was a subter- 
fuge of her love. If ever a sin was 
sinless, assuredly that half-uttered 
falsehood was. She had directed 
the lawyer to raise the money im- 
mediately, at every sacrifice. She 
meant to work for her bread, and 
trusted to me to make the task light 
and short to her. I would have 
done it had she been spared to me. 
So help me God, I would! But 
now that she was gone, I had 
nothing to work for. I left the 
hospital a cripple and a beggar. I 
did not even yet know to what an 
extent. I went straight to our old 
house, expecting to find it as I had 
left it — that is, before all conscious- 
ness had left me* t found it dis- 
mantled, empty ; painters busy on 
scaffolding outside. I went to Mr. 
Kerwin, and there learned the 
whole truth. Nothing remained to 
me but suicide. Nothing kept me 
from it, I believe, but the prayers of 
my mother." 

"You were a Christian, then?" 
interrupted Marmaduke in a tone 
of unfeigned surprise. 

** I ought to have been. My 
father was, and my mother was ; I 
was brought up as one, until I went 
to the university and lost what lit- 
tle belief I had. For a moment it 
deemed to come back to me when I 
found myself alone in the world. 
I remember walking deliberately 



down to the river's side when I left 
the lawyer's office, fully determined 
to drown myself. But before I 
reached the water, I heard my 
mother's voice calling so distinctly 
to me to stop that I felt myself ar- 
rested as by some visible presence. 
I heard the voice saying, *' Do you 
wish never to see me again even in 
the next world ?' Of course it was 
the work of imagination, of my 
over-wrought feelings; but the ef- 
fect was the same. I stopped, and 
retraced my steps to Mr. Kerwin's.'* 

'* It was your guardian angel, per- 
haps your mother's, that saved you," 
said Marmaduke. 

"Oh.! I forgot," said Botfield. 
" Your brother is a Catholic ; I sup- 
pose you are too ?" 

Marmaduke nodded assent; he 
felt that his Catholicity was not 
much to boast of. Like the poor 
outcast before him, he had lost his 
faith practically, though he adhered 
to it in name. 

"Yes, it was an angel of some 
sort that rescued me," said Bot- 
field ; " it was no doubt my own 
fault if the rescue was not com- 
plete. I went back to Mr. Kerwin, 
and asked him to give me, or get 
me, something to do. My chance 
on the stage was at an end, even if 
I could have turned to that : I was 
dead lame. He got me a situation 
as clerk in an office ; but the weari- 
ness of the life and the pressure of 
remorse were more than I could 
bear. I took to drink. They for- 
gave me once, twice ; the third time 
I was dismissed. But of what use 
is it to go over that disgusting, pit- 
iable story ? Step by step I went 
down, lower and lower, sinking 
each time into fouler depths, drink- 
ing more loathsome draughts, wal- 
lowing in mire whose very exist- 
ence such as you don't dream of. 
I will spare you all those details. 
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Enough that I came at last to what 
you see me. One day when hun- 
ger was gnawing me^ and even the 
Satanic consolation of the public- 
house was shut against me for want 
of a sixpence to pay for a glass of 
its diabolical elixir, I fell in with 
a man of the trade ; he offered me 
work and bread. Hunger is not a 
dainty counsellor. I closed with 
the offer, and so sank into the last 
slough that humanity can take re- 
fuge in. • . . 

"Now, Mr. Walpole, you have 
heard my history; it was a pain, 
and yet, somehow, a relief, to me 
to tell it. It has not been a very 
pleasant one for you to listen 
to ; still, I don't regret having in- 
flicted it on you* You are very 
young; you are prosperous and 
happy, and, most likely, perfectly 
free from any of the temptations 
that have been the bane of my life ; 
still, it never hurts a young man 
starting in life to hear an older 
man's experience. If ever tempta- 
tion should come near you, dash it 
from you with all your might; 
scorn and defy it from the first; 
hold no parley with it; to treat 
with perdition is to be lost." 

" You have done me a greater 
service than you know of," said 
Marmaduke, rising and preparing 
to take leave of his singular enter- 
tainer. " Perhaps one day I may 
tell you. . • ." He took a turn in 
the narrow room, and then, coming 
back to B6tfield, resumed in an agi- 
tated manner : " Why should I not 
own it at once ? You have trusted 
me with all; I will tell you the 
truth." 

Botfield looked up in surprise, 
but said nothing. 

" [ stand on the very brink of 
the abyss against which you warn 
me. Like you, I am a barrister; 
like you. I hate my profession, and 



spend my time reading poetry and 
playing at private theatricals. They 
are my passion. A few nights ago I 
tried my luck at cards, and won. 
This tempted me; I played last 
night and lost — precisely the sum 
of twenty pounds." 

Botfield started and uttered a 
suppressed exclamation. 

"I am in debt — not much — a 
mere trifle, if it lead to no worse! 
You see now what a service you 
may have done me ; who knows ? 
Perhaps my mother's guardian an- 
gel prompted you to tell me your 
story as a warning, to save me be- 
fore it was too late ! I know that 
I came here to-day at the bidding 
of an angel ; and reluctant enough 
I was to take the message !" 

" I never thought to be of use to 
any one while I lived," said Bot- 
field with emotion. " I bless God, 
anyhow, if my wretched example 
proves a warning to you. Who 
sent you to me ? I understood it 
was your brother ?" 

" So it was ; but it was to please 
my sister that I consented to come. 
She is one of those angels that 
people talk about, but don't often 
see. You will let her come and 
see you, Mr. Botfield, will you 
not r 

He held out his delicate laven- 
der kid hand, and pressed Bot- 
field's grimy fingers cordially. 

When Marmaduke got home, he 
inquired at once where his sister 
was, and, hearing she was in her 
room, he crept up quietly to the 
door and knocked. He entered so 
quietly that Nelly had scarcely 
time to jump off her knees. Mar- 
maduke saw at once that he had 
taken her by surprise ; he saw also 
that her eyes were red. 

" What is the matter ?" she ask- 
ed, with a frightened look. *' Has 
anything happened? You have 
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been away so long ! What kept 
you, Marmaduke ? Where have 
you been ?" 

** Where you sent me. 

** To Stephen's poor man ? Why, 
you have been out nearly two 
hours! It did not take all that 
time to give your message ?" said in- 
credulous Nelly, and her heart beat 
with recent apprehension. 

" No ; but Stephen's poor man 
had a message for me. Sit down 
here, and I will tell you what it 
was. But how cold you are, dar- 
ling ! You are positively perished ! 
Where have you been ?" 

" Here," said Nelly. 

" Ever since I went out ?' 

" Ever since you went out." 

"What were you doing ?" he per- 
sisted, fixing a strange look on her. 

She blushed, hesitated, and then 
said simply, " I was praying for you, 
Marmaduke." 

He folded her in his arms, and 
whispered, " I was right to say it 
was an angel sent me." 

Then, taking a warm shawl that 
he saw hanging up, he wrapped 
lier in it, and sat down beside her, 
and told the story as it had been 
told to him. When it was over, 
Nelly's head was on his breast, and 
the brother's tears of penitence 
were mingling with the sister's 
tears of joy. 

" Let us go down now and tell 
Stephen," said Marmaduke, when 
he had finished. 

" Will you tell him everything V* 
asked Nelly. 

" Yes, everything. *• 

" Dear Marmy ! I am so happy 
I could sing for joy," she said, 
smiling through her tears. " Let us 
kneel down here and say one little 
prayer together ; will you ?" 

And he did. 

" How did you thaw the man 
and break up the ice he seemed to 



be buried under?" was Stephen 'i 
amazed inquiry when other more 
precious and interesting questions 
were exhausted. 

"I merely did what Nelly told 
me," said Marmaduke : " I listened 
to him." 

On Christmas morning Marma- 
duke announced hi$ intention of 
dining out It was a sacrifice to 
all three, but no one opposed him. 
Nelly made up a store of provi- 
sions, including a hot plum-pud- 
ding, which was put with other 
steaming hot dishes into the ample 
basket that the gay young man 
carried off in a cab with him to 
Red Pepper Lane. There he found 
a clean hearth, a blazing fire, and 
a table spread with a snowy cloth, 
and all necessaries complete. 
Some fairy had surely been at work 
in that gloomy place. The host 
was clean and brushed, looking 
like an eccentric gentleman in his 
new clothes amidst those incon- 
gruous surroundings. He and 
Marmaduke unpacked the basket 
with many an exclamation at its 
inexhaustible depths. That was 
the happiest, if not the very mer- 
riest, Christmas dinner that ever 
Marmaduke partook of. 

When it was over, and they were 
puffing a quiet cigar over the fire, 
steps were heard on the rickety 
stairs, and then a knock at the 
door, and a silvery voice saying : 
" May we come in ?" It was Ste- 
phen and Nelly. 

"I don't see why you should 
have all the pleasure to yourself," 
said Nelly, with her bright laugh ; 
** you would never have been here 
at all if I had not teased you into 
taking the message !" 

If this were a romance instead 
of a true episode, the story should 
end by the some-time rag-and-bone 
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man becoming a Catholic, rising to 
wealth and distinction, and marry- 
ing Nelly. But the events of real 
life don't adjust themselves so con- 
veniently to the requirements of 
the story-teller. Stephen Walpole 
got Mn Botfield a situation in the 



post-office, where, by good conduct 
and intelligent diligence, he rose 
gradually to a position of trusts 
which was highly paid. He never 
married. Who knows ? Perhaps 
he had his little romance, and 
never dared to tell it. 



HOW PERCY BINGHAM CAUGHT HIS TROUT 



One lovely evening towards the 
end of the month of June, 187-, an 
outside car jingled into the pictu- 
resque little village of Ballynacush- 
la. The sun had set in a flood of 
golden glory ; purple shadows wooed 
midsummer-night dreams on crested 
hill and in hooded hollow ; a per- 
fumed stillness slept upon the tran- 
quil waters of the Killeries, that wild 
but beauteous child of the Atlantic, 
broken only by the shrill note of 
the curlew seeking its billow-rocked 
nest, or the tinkle of the sheep-bell 
on the heather-clad heights of Car- 
rignagolliogue. Lights like truant 
stars commenced to twinkle in 
lonely dwellings perched like eyries 
in the mountain clefts, and night 
prepared to don her lightest mourn- 
ing in memory of the departed 
day. 

The rickety vehicle which broke 
upon the stillness was occupied by 
two persons — a handsome, aristocra- 
tic-looking young man attired in 
fashionable tourist costume, and the 
driver, whose general " get-up " 
would have won the heart of Mr. 
Boucicault at a single glance. 

** That's a nate finish, yer honner," 
he exclaimed, as, bringing a wheel 



into collision with a huge boulder 
which lay in the roadway, he de- 
canted the traveller upon the steps 
of the " Bodkin Arms " at the im- 
minent risk of breaking his neck. 

The "Bodkin Arms," conscious 
of its whitewash and glowing amber 
thatch, stood proudly isolated. Its 
proprietor had been ** own man " to 
Lord Clanricarde, and scandal whis- 
pered that a portion of the contents 
of "the lord's" cellar was to be 
found in Tom Burke's snuggery be- 
hind the bottle-bristling bar. 

The occupant of the car was 
flung into the arms of an expectant 
waiter, who, true to the instincts of 
that remarkable lace, had scented 
his prey from afar, and calmly 
awaited its approach. This Gany- 
mede was attired in a cast-off even- 
ing dress-coat frescoed in grease ; a 
shirt bearing traces of the despairing 
grasp of a frantic washerwoman ; a 
necktie of the dimensions of a win- 
dow-curtain, of faded brocade ; and 
waistcoat with continuations of new 
corduroy, which wheezed and chir- 
ruped with every motion of his lanky 
frame. His nose and hair vied in 
richness of ruby, and his eyes 
mutely implored every object upon 
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which they rested for a sleep— or a 
drink. 

** You got my note ?" said the 
traveller interrogatively. 

"Yes, sir, of course, sir." Of 
course they had it. The post in the 
west of Ireland is an eccentric in- 
stitution, which disgorges letters 
just as it suits itself, and without 
any particular scruple as to dates. 

" Have you a tahle ^hdte here ?" 

This was a strange sound, but 
the waiter was a bold man. 
'.** Yes, sir, of course, sir ! Would 
youJike it hot, sir?" 

"Hot! Certainly." 

" Yes, sir, of course, sir ! With a 
taste of lemon in it?" 

" I said — Pshaw ! Is dinner 
ready?" said the traveller impa- 
tiently. 

" Yes, sir, ^t/" course, sir ; it's on the 
fire, sir," joyously responded the re- 
Ufiyed servitor, although the fowls 
which were to furnish it were en- 
gaged in picking up a precarious 
subsistence at his very feet, and the 
cabbage to " poultice " the bacon 
Habbily flourishing in the adjoining 
garden. 

" Get in my traps and rods " — the 
car was laden with fishing-tackle 
of the most elaborate description, 
" Have you good fishing here?" 

"Yes, sir, of course, sir — the 
fin.est in Ireland. Trouts lepping 
into the fryin'-pan out of the lake 
foreninst ye. The marquis took 
twoscore between where yer stand- 
ing and Fin Ma Coolers Rock last 
Thursday ; and Mr. Blake, of Town 
Hill-r-more power to him ! — ^hook- 
ed six elegant salmon in the pool 
over, under Kilgobbin Head." 

" I want change of a sovereign." 

" Yes, sir, of course, sir — change 
for a hundred pound, sir. This way, 
sir. Mind yer head in regard of 
that fiitch of bacon. It gave Cap- 
tain Burke a black eye on Friday, 



and the county inspector got a wal- 
lop in the jaw that made his teeth 
ring liker the bell in the middle 
o' Mass." And he led the way in- 
to the hotel. 

The charioteer, after a prolonged 
and exciting chase through several 
interstices in his outer garment, suc- 
ceeded in fishing up a weather-bea* 
ten black pipe, which he proceeded 
to " ready" with a care and gravity 
befitting the operation. 

" Have ye got a taste o* fire, 
Lanty Kerrigan?" addressing a 
diminutive personage, the remains 
of whose swallow-tailed frieze coat 
were connected with his frame 
through the medium of a hay-rope, 
and whose general appearance bore 
a stronger resemblance to that of a 
scarecrow than a man and a broth- 
er. " I'm lost intirely for a shough. 
The forriner [the stranger] wudn't 
stand dmokin', as he sed the tobac- 
cy was infayrior, but never an offer 
he med me av betther." 

" Howld a minnit, an' I'll get ye 
a hot sod." And in less than the 
time specified Lanty returned with 
a glowing sod of tuif snatched from 
a neighboring fire. 

" More power, Lanty !" exclaimed 
the car-driver, proceeding to utilize 
the burning brand. "Don't stan' 
too nigh the baste, avic^ or she'll be 
afther aiting yer waistband and 
lavin' ye in yer buff." 

"What soart av a fare have ye, 
Misther Malone?" asked Lantyi 
now at a respectful distance from 
the mare. 

"Wan ay th' army — curse o* 
Crummle an thim t — from the bar- 
rack beyant at Westpoort." 

" Is it a good tack ?" 

"I've me doubts," shaking his 
head gravely and taking several 
wicked whiffs of his dhudheen. 
" He's afther axin' for change, an' 
that luks like a naygur." 
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** Thnie for ye, Misther Malone ! 
Did ye rouse him at all?" asked 
the other in an anxious tone. He 
expected the return of the "forri- 
ner*' and was taking soundings. 

** Rouse him ! Begorra, ye might 
as well be endayvorin' to rouse a 
griddle. I'm heart scalded wud 
him. I soothered him wud stories 
av the good people, leprechauns, 
an' banshees until I was as dhry as 
a cuckoo." 

^' Musha, thin, he must be only fit 
for wakin' whin y^u cudn't rouse 
him, Mickey Malone." 

"I'd as lieve have a sack o' pita- 
ties on me car as—" He stopped 
short and plunged the pipe into his 
pocket, as the object of the discus* 
sion suddenly appeared upon the 
steps. 

" Here is a sovereign for the car 
and half a sovereign for yourself," 
exclaimed the young officer, tossing 
the coins to the expectant Malone. 

" Shure you won't forget the little 
mare. Captain ?" 

" Forget her ? Not likely, or you 
either, Patsey." 

** Ye '11 throw her a half a crown 
for to dhrink yer helth, Major ?" 

"Drink my health? What do 
you mean ?" 

"Begorra, she'd take a glass o' 
sperrits wud a ganger, Curnil ; an' 
if she wudn't I wud. Me an' her is 
wan, an' I've dacent manners on my 
side, so 111 drink yer honner's helth 
an' that ye may never die till yer 
fit." 

"That sentiment is worth the 
money," laughed the traveller, 
tossing the half-crown in the air 
and disappearing into the hotel. 

" Well, be the mortial frost, Mis- 
ther Malone," cried Lanty Kerri- 
gan in an enthusiastic burst of ad- 
miration, " but yer the shupayrior- 
est man in Connemara." 

Percy Bingham, of the — th Regi- 



>ment of the Line, found Westport 
even more dreary than the Curragh 
of Kildare. From the latter he 
could run up to Dubiin in the eve- 
ning, and return next morning for 
parade, even if he had to turn into 
bed afterwards; iVom Westport there 
was nothing to be done but the sum* 
mit of Croagh Patrick or a risky 
cruise amongst the three hundred 
little islands dotting Clew Bay. 
^^Lasciate ogni speranza vai cKcn* 
trate** was written upon the en- 
trance to the town. All was dreari- 
ness, dulness, and desolation, emp- 
ty quays, ruined warehouses, and 
squalid misery. • The gentry, with 
few exceptions, were absentees, and 
those whom interest or necessity 
detained in the country spent 
"the season" in London or Dub 
lin, returning, with weary hearts 
and empty pockets, to the exiie of 
their homes^ there to vegetate until 
spring and the March rents, wrung 
from an oppressed tenantry, would 
enable them to flit citywards once 
more. To Bingham, to whom Lon- 
don was the capital of the world, 
and the United Service Club the 
capital of London, this phase in 
his military career was a horrid 
nightmare. Born and bred an En- 
glishman, he had been educated to 
regard Ireland as little better than 
a Fiji island, and considerably worse 
than a West African station; and, 
filled to the brim with Saxon pre* 
judice, he took up his Irish quar- 
ters with mingled feelings of dis- 
gust and despair. An ardent dis- 
ciple of Izaak Walton, he clung to 
the safety-valve of rod and reel, 
avenging his exclusion from May 
Fair and Belgravia by a wicked 
raid upon every trout-stream with 
in a ten-mile radius of the bar- 
racks, and, having obtained a few 
days' leave of absence, arrived at 
Ballynacushla for the purpose of 
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** wetting his line" in the saucy lit- 
tle rivers that joyously leap into 
the placid bosom of the land-lock- 
od Killeries, 

*' So my dinner is ready at last^*' 
exclaimed Bingham pettishly. A 
good digestion had waited two 
mortal hours on appetite. 

" Yes, sir, of course, sir !" replied 
the waiter. ^ A little derangement 
of the cabbage, sir, lost a few min- 
utes, but" cheerily " we're safe and 
snug now anyway. There's darling 
chickens, sir! Look at the lovely 
bacon, sir ! Survey the proportions 
of the cabbage, sir !" And rubbing 
his napkin across his perspiring 
brow, he gazed at the viands, and 
from the viands to the guest, in al- 
ternate glances of admiration and 
respect. 

" Have you a carte ?** 

" Yes, sir, of course, sir — two of 
them ; likewise a shay and a cover- 
ed car." 

" A wine carte, I mean." 

** No, sir ; we get the wine from 
Dublin in hampers." 

Percy Bingham forgot that he 
was not in an English inn where 
the waiters discuss vintages ai)d 
prescribe peculiar brands of dry 
champagne. 

" What wines have you ?" 

" We've port wine, sir, and sherry 
wine, sir, and claret wine, sir, and 
Mayderial wine, sir," was the reply, 
run off with the utmost rapidity. 

" Get me a bottle of sherry !" 

" Yes, sir, of course, sir." 

In a few minutes the gory-head- 
ed factotum returned with the wine, 
and, uncorking it with a tremendous 
flourish of arm, napkin, head, and 
hair, deliberately poured out an 
overflowing glassful of the amber- 
colored fluid, and drained it off. 

" What the mischiefdo you mean ?" 
dssaanded the young officer angrily. 

**I wanted for to make certain 



that your honner was getting the 
right wine." And placing the bottle 
at Percy Bingham's elbow, he some- 
what hastily withdrew. 

The gallant warrior enjoyed his 
chicken and bacon and ** wisp of 
cabbage." The waiter had made 
his peace by concocting with cun- 
ning hand a tumbler of whiskey- 
punch, hot, strong, and sweet, which 
Bingham proceeded to sip between 
the whiffs of a Sabean-odored Lopez. 
Who fails to build castles upon the 
creamy smoke, as it fades impercep- 
tibly into space, wafting upwards 
aspirations, wishes, hopes, dreams — 
rare and roseate shadows, begot- 
ten of bright-eyed fancy? Not 
Percy Bingham, surely, seated* by 
the open casement, lulled by the 
murmuring plash of the toying 
tide, gazing forth into the silent 
sadness of the gray-hooded sum- 
mer night. He had lived a butter- 
fly life, and his thoughts were of 
gay parterres and brilliant flowers. 
** Of hair-breadth 'scapes i' the im- 
minent deadly breach" he knew 
nothing. His game of war was 
played in the boudoir and draw- 
ing-room ; his castle was built in 
May Fair, his chatelaine an ideal. 
The chain of his meditation was 
somewhat rudely snapped asunder 
by an animated dialogue which had 
commenced in some remote region 
of the hotel, and which was now 
being continued beneath the win- 
dow whereat he reclined. The 
waiter had evidently been engaged 
in expostulating with Lanty Kerri- 
gan. 

''Don't run yer head against a 
stone wall, Lanty aznc. . Be off to 
Knockshin, and don't let the grass 
grow under yer feet !" 

'' Faix, it's little ould Joyce wud 
think av me feet ; it's me back he'd 
be lukkin for, an' a slip av a stick. 
Sorra a step I'll go." 
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** Miss Mary must get her parcel 
anyhow." 

** Let her sind for it, thin, av she's 
in sich a hurry." 

** An' so she did. Get a lind av 
a horse, Lanty." 

"Sorra a horse there's in the 
place, barrin' an ass." 

"Wirra! wirra! Shell take the 
tatch off the roof; the blood of 
the Joyces is cruel hot." 

" Hot or cowld, I'm not goin' three 
mile acrass the bogs — " 

*' You could coax it into two be 
manes av a sup, Lanty." 

" Sorra a coax, thin. Coax it yer- 
self, sence yer so onaisy." 

"What's the row?" asked Percy 
Bingham from the window. 

"It's in regard to a parcel for 
Miss Joyce, yer honner," replied 
Lanty, stepping forward. 

" And who is Miss Joyce ?" said 
Percy, intensely amused. 

"O mother o* Moses ! he doesn't 
know the beautifuUest craythur in 
the intire cunthry," exclaimed Lan- 
ty, hastily adding : " She's the fay- 
inale daughther av ould Miles Joyce, 
of Knockshin beyant, wan av the 
rale owld anshient families that kep' 
up Connemara sence the times av 
Julius Saysar." 

" And you have a parcel for her ?" 

" Troth, thin, I have, bad cess to 
it ! It kem up Lough Corrib, an' 
round be Cong, insted of takin' the 
car to Clifden, all the ways from 
Dublin, in a box as big as a turf 
creel. It's a gownd — ^no less — for a 
i^ate party to-night; an', begorra, 
vhile ifs lyin' here they're goin' to 
lay at Frinchpark." 

" It's too bad," thought Bingham, 
" to have the poor girl sold on ac- 
count of the laziness of this idle 
rascal. Her heart may be set upon 
this dress. A new ball-dress is an 
epoch in a young girl's existence, 
and a ball dress in this out-of-the 



way place is a fairy gift. Hinc #7- 
la lachrymai How many hopes 
cruelly blasted, how many antici- 
pated victories turned into humiliat- 
ing defeat. If it were not so late — 
By Jove! it shall not be." And 
yielding to a sudden impulse, Percy 
Bingham ordered Kerrigan to start 
for Knockshin. 

" It's five mile, yer honner, an' — " 

"There is sixpence a mile for 
you. Go!" And in another instant 
the parcel-laden Lanty had taken 
to the bog like a snipe. 

Percy Bingham attacked his 
breakfast upon the following morn- 
ing with a gusto hitherto unknown 
to him. " I wonder did that girl" 
— he had forgotten her name — " get 
the dress in time ? I hope so. How 
fresh these eggs are ! I wonder if 
she's as pretty as that ragamuffin 
described her ? These salmon cut- 
lets are perfection. I must have a 
look at her, at all events. 'Pon my 
life ! those kidneys are devilled to 
a grain of pepper. This ought to 
be a good trout day. One more 
rasher. By George ! if the colonel 
saw me perform this breakfast, he*d 
make me exchange into the heav« 
ies." 

Lighting a cigar and seating him- 
self upon a granite boulder by the 
edge of the inlet, the purple moun- 
tains shutting him in from the world, 
he proceeded to assort his flies and 
to " put up " his casts. 

" Musha, but yer honor has the 
hoighth av decoys !" observed Lanty 
Kerrigan, touching the dilapidated 
brim of his caubeen, and seating 
himself beside him. There is a 
masonry amongst the gentle craft 
which levels rank, and "a big fish" 
will bring peer and peasant cheek 
by jowl on terms of the most fami- 
liar intercourse. 

" Yes, that's a good book," said 
Percy, with a justifiable pride in his 
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tone. The colors of the rainbow, 
the ornithology of* the habitable 
globe, were represented within its 
parchment folds. "This ought to 
be a good day, Lanty." 

"Shure enough," looking up at 
the sky. " More betoken, I seen 
Finnegan's throut as I come acrass 
the steppin '-stones there below." 

"Finnegan's trout! What sort 
of a trout is that?" asked the 
officer. 

"Pether Finnegan was a great 
fisher in these parts, yer honor. 
Nothin* cud bate him. He'd ketch a 
fish as shure as he wetted a line, an' 
no matther how cute or cunnin*, he'd 
hav thim out av the wather before 
they cud cry murther. But there 
was wan ould throut of shupayrior 
knowledge that was well fed on the 
hoighth avwurrums an* flies, an* he 
knew Pether Finnegan, an', begor- 
ra, Pether knew him. They used 
for to stand foreninst wan an- 
other for days an' days, Pether flap- 
pin' the wather, an* th' ould throut 
flappin' his tail. * I'll hav ye, me 
man,' sez Pether. * I'll have ye, av 
I was to ketch ye in me arms like 
a new born babe, sez he. *I never 
was bet be a man yet,* sez he, *an* 
be the mortial I'm not goin' for to be 
bet be a fish.' So he ups, yer honor, 
an', puttin* a cupple o* quarts o' 
whiskey in his pockets for to keep 
up his heart, he ups an' begins for 
to fish in airnest an' for the bare 
life. First he thried flies, an' thin 
he thried wurrums, an' thin he 
thried all soarts av combusticles; 
but th' ould throut turned up his 
nose at the entirety, an' Pether seen 
him colloguerin' wud the other 
throuts, an* puttin* his comether on 
thim for to take it aisy an* lave 
Pether's decoys alone. Well, sir, 
Pether Finnegan was a hot man an' 
aisy riz — the heavens be his bed ! — 
an' whin he seen the conspiracy for to 



defraud him, an' the young throuts 
laffin* at him, he boiled over like a 
kittle, an.* shoutin', * I'll spile yer 
divarshin,* med a dart into the river. 
His body was got, the bottles was 
safe in his pockets, but, be the mor* 
tial frost, th' ould throut got at 
the whiskey an* dhrank it every 
dhrop." 

" I must endeavor to catcli him,'* 
laughed Percy Bingham. 

" Ketch him !" exclaimed Lanty 
indignantly. "Wisha, you wudn't 
ketch him, nor all the fusileers an' 
bombardiers in th' army wudn't 
ketch him, nor th' ould boy him- 
self — the Lord be betune us an* 
harm ! — wudn't ketch him. He's as 
cute as the say-sarpint or the whale 
that swallied Juno." 

"What do the trout take best 
here ?" asked Bingham, whose pre- 
parations were nearly completed, his 
rod being set up and festoons of 
casting-lines encircling his white 
felt hat. 

"Wurrums is choice afther a 
flood; dough is shupayrior whin 
they're leppin' lively ; but av all the 
baits that ever consaled a hook 
there's non aiquail to corbait — it's 
the choicest decoy goin*. A throut 
wud make a grab at a c6rbait av 
the rattles was in his troath an' a 
pike grippin* him be the tail." 

Lanty Kerrigan was told off as 
cicerone, guide, philosopher, and 
friend. 

" I suppose I am safe in fishing 
these rivers. No bailiff or hinder- 
ance?" asked Percy Bingham of 
the landlord of the " Bodkin 
Arms." 

" There's no wan to hinder you, 
sir ; so a good take to you," was the 
reply. "I hope ye won't come 
across old Miles Joyce, for if ye dp 
there'll be wigs on the green," he 
added under his breath as he turn- 
ed into the bar. 
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A cook It w«s h«r station. 
The first in the Irish nation. 
Wnd carvin' blade sheM slash away to the eoia|MUiy*t 
admiration, 

sang Lanty Kerrigan, prolonging 
the last syllable — a custom with his 
class — into a kind of wail, as he 
merrily led the way through a nar- 
row mountain pass, inaccessible save 
to pedestrians, in the direction of 
the fishing-ground. It was a som- 
bre morning. Nature was in a medi* 
tative mood, and forbade the prying 
glances of the sun. The white 
mists hung like bridal veils over hill 
and dale, mellowing the dark green 
of the pine-trees and the blue of 
the distant Atlantic, occasionally 
visible as they pursued their zigzag, 
upward course. A light breeze — " the 
angler's luck" — ^gently fanned the 
cheek, and the sprouting gorse and 
tender ferns were telling their rosa- 
ries on glittering beads of diamond 
dew, 

" This is Lough Cruagh, yer 
honor, an' there's the boat ; av ye 
don't ketch the full av her, it's a quare 
thing." The lake, a pool of dark* 
brown water, lay in the lap of an 
amphitheatre of verdureless, grim, 
gaunt-looking mountains. It was a 
desolate place. No living thing 
broke upon the solitude, and the si- 
lence was as complete as if the bar- 
ren crags had whispered the sin- 
gle word " hush " and awaited the 
awful approach of thunder. A road 
ran by the edge of the lakei but it 
was grass-grown and showed no 
sign of traffic, not even the imprint 
of a horse's foot. 

" Now she's aff," cried Lanty, seiz- 
ing the oars. " Out wud yer flies, an' 
more power to yer elbow." 

The sport was splendid. No 
sooner had his tail-fly touched the 
water than an enormous trout 
plunged at it with a splash like that 
of a smaF* boy taking a header, and 
away went the line off" the reel as 



though it were being uncoiled by ma- 
chinery — up the lake, down the lake, 
across the lake ; now winding in, 
now giving the rod until it bent like 
a whip ; now catching a glimpse of 
the fish, now fearing for the line on 
the bottom rocks. 

" If the gut howlds ye'll bate him, 
brave as he is," exclaimed Lanty 
Kerrigan in an ecstasy of appre- 
hension. 

The flsh was taking it quietly—^ 
$/ faut recuier pour mieux sauter*^ 
preparing for another efibrt. Percy 
Bingham wiped the perspiration 
from his brow; his work was cut 
out for him. 

"Now's the time for a dart o' 
sperrits," said Kerrigan, dexterously 
shipping his oars and unfastening 
the lid of the hamper. ** Ye won't, 
yer honner?" — Bingham had ex- 
pressed dissent. " Well, begorra, 
here's luck, an' that it may be good," 
pouring out a dropsied glassful and 
tossing it ofll ^*' That's shupayrior," 
with a smack; 'Sts warmin' me 
stomick like a bonfire ! Whisht !" he 
added in an alarmed whisper, *' who 
the dickens is this is comin' along 
the road?" 

A mail phaeton, attached to a 
pair of spanking grays, came swift- 
ly and silently along the grass- 
grown causeway. An elderly, aris- 
tocratic-looking man was driving, 
and beside him sat a young and 
beautiful girl. ** Be the hokey ! 
we're bet; it's ould Miles Joyce 
himself," cried Lanty Kerrigan. 

" Is that Miss Joyce, the young 
lady to whom you took the box 
last night?" asked Percy somewhat 
eagerly. 

" Och wirra ! wirra ! to be shure 
it is, an' that same box is our only 
chance now." 

" Pull nearer shore, Lanty," said 
the young officer, who was very 
anxious for a stare. *' Good style," 
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he muttered. "Tight head, deli- 
cious plaits, Regent Street hat — 
mafpil^ho would think of meet- 
ing anything like this in a devil's 
punchbowl ? Pull into shore, man," 
he testily cried. 

" Shure I'm pullin' me level 
best." 

" Not that shore, you idiot. Pull 
for the carriage *" Lanty was strain- 
ing in the opposite direction. 

"Are ye mad, sir?" whispered 
Kerrigan. " I wudn't face ould 
Joyce this blessed minit for a crock 
o' goold." 

The carriage drew up, and the 
driver in an authoritative voice 
shouted: "Bring that boat here." 

"We're bet; I tould you so," 
gasped Lanty, reluctantly heading 
the boat in the direction of the 
carriage. A few strokes brought 
them to the beach. 

Percy Bingham raked up his eye- 
glass and gazed ardently at Mary 
Joyce, who returned the stare with 
compound interest. Irish ' gray 
eyes with black, sweeping lashes, 
hawthorn-blossoms on her brow, 
apple-blossoms on her cheeks, rose- 
buds on her lips, purple blood ift 
her veins, youth and grace and 
modesty hovering about her like a 
delicious perfume. 

" May I ask by whose authority 
you are fishing here V* Mr. Joyce 
was pale, and suppressed anger scin- 
tillated in his eyes. There are a 
great many things to be done with 
impunity in Connemara, but poach- 
ing is the seven deadly sins rolled in- 
to one. " Thou shalt not fish" is the 
eleventh commandment. Bingham 
felt the awkwardness of his position 
at a glance, and met it like a gentle- 
man. 

" I cannot say that I am here by 
any person's authority. I am stop- 
ping at the * Bodkin Arms ' — " 

" Och murther ! murther ! howld 



your whisht," interposed Lanty in a 
hoarse whisper. 

" Silence, fellow !" cried Bingham. 
"I am stopping at the 'Bodkin 
Arms,' and, upon asking the pro 
prietor if there was any hinderance 
to my fishing, he replied that there 
was none. I ought, perhaps, to have 
been more explicit with him." 

" Av coorse ye shud," interrupt- 
ed Lanty. 

" And I can only say " — here he 
stared very hard at Mary Joyce— 
"that it mortifies me more than I 
can possibly express to you to be 
placed in this extremely painful po- 
sition." 

" Do not say one word about it," 
said Mr. Joyce in a courteous tone. 
" With the proprietor of the * Bod- 
kin Arms' I know how to deal, and 
with you too, Lanty Kerrigan." 
Lanty wriggled in the boat till it 
rocked again. " But as for you, sir, 
all I can say is that I regret to have 
disturbed your fishing, and I wish 
you very good sport." And he bow- 
ed with haughty politeness. 

" I thank you very much for your 
courtesy," bowed Bingham, who had 
by this time landed from the boat, 
" but I shall no longer continue an 
intruder." And seizing his rod, he 
snapped it thrice across his knee 
and fiung it into the lake. 

It was Mary Joyce's bright eyes 
that led him to this folly — he want- 
ed to be set right with her. 

" Oh ! how stupid," she exclaim- 
ed, starting to her feet. 

"Thrue for ye, miss," added 
Lanty — " two-pound tin gone like a 
dhrink, an' an illigant throut into 
the bargain." 

"A wilful man must have his 
way," said Mr. Joyce ; " but I hope, 
sir, that you will afibrd me an op- 
portunity of enabling you to enjoy 
a day's sport in better waters than 
these." And lifting his hat, he waved 
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hXi adieu as the fiery grays plunged 
onwards and out of sight. 

And Mary Joyce ! Yes, that charm- 
ing little head bent to him, those 
sweeping lashes lifted themselves 
that the glory of her gray eyes 
might be revealed to him, the rose- 
bud lips had dropped three perfum- 
ed petals, three insignificant little 
words, "Oh! how stupid"; and 
these were the first words in the 
first chapter of Percy Bingham's 
first love. 

He found the following note 
awaiting him at the hotel : 

" Knockshin, June 28. 

" Mr. Joyce will be happy if Mr. 
Bingham will take a day on Shau- 
raunthurga — Monday, if possible — 
as Mr. J. intends fishing upon that 
day. A salmon -rod and flies are at 
Mr. Bingham's disposal. 

** Bingham, Esq." 

Percy Bingham sent a polite ac- 
knowledgment and acceptance, and 
wished for the Monday. It was 
very late that night when the war- 
rior returned to his quarters. He 
had been mooning around Mary 
Joyce's bower at Knockshin. 

"What Masses have you here, 
^"oxey?" asked Bingham of the 
waiter, whose real name was Red- 
mond, but to whom this appellation 
was given on account of the color 
of his hair. 

" The last Mass is first Mass now, 
sir. Father James is sick, and Father 
Luke, a missioner, is doing duty for 
the whole barony." 

" Is Mr. Joyce, of Knockshin, a 
Catholic?" This in some trepida- 
tion. 

"Yes, sir, of course, sir — wan of 
the ould stock, sir ; and Miss Mary, 
his daughter, sir, plays the harmon- 
icum, sir, elegant." 

"What hour do^s Mass com- 
mence ?" 



"That's the first bell, sir, but 
they ring two first bells always." 

Percy Bingham belonged to a 
family that had held to the faith 
when the tide of the Reformation 
was sweeping lands, titles, and 
honors before it. He fought foe the 
Catholic cause when it became 
necessary to strike a blow ; and as 
he was the only " popish " officer in 
the regiment, his good example de^ 
veloped into a duty. 

Just as he arrived at the church 
door the Joyce carriage drew up. 
Mr. Joyce handed out his daughter. 
The gray eyes encountered those 
of the young officer, who lifted his 
hat. Such a smile ! — a sunbeam on 
the first primrose of spring. 

" I was glad to get your note, 
Mr. Bingham. Could you manage 
to come over to breakfast ? Milii>- 
tary men don't mind a short 
march." And Mr. Joyce shook 
hands with him. 

" Am I to have the pleasure of 
hearing Miss Joyce's harnKwium 
to-day?" asked Percy. 

" No ; Miss Joyce's harmonium 
has a sore throat." 

Poor Bingham struggled hard to 
say his prayers, to collect his wan» 
dering thoughts. He was badly 
hit ; the ruddy archer had sent hir 
arrow home to the very feathers 
He humbly waited for a glance 
as Miss Joyce drove awa^ after 
Mass, and he got it. He was su- 
premely happy and supremely mis- 
erable. 

The " missioner," a young Domi- 
nican, very tall and very distin- 
guished-looking^ crossed the chac 
pel yard, followed by exclamations 
of praise and admiration from- vo^ 
teens who still knelt about iapio* 
turesque attitudes i " God be good) 
to him I" "The heavens open to 
him !" " May the saints warm him - 
to glory I" while one old womaUf 
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who succeeded in catching the 
hem of his robe, exclaimed enthu- 
siastically : 

" Och, thin, but it's yerself that 
knows how to spake the word o' 
God ; it's yerself that's the darlint 
fine man. Shurewe never knew 
what sin was till ye come amongst 



us. 



f> 



Percy Bingham found Knock- 
shin a square-built, stone man- 
sion, with a *' disinheriting coun- 
tenance" of many windows, sur- 
rounded by huge elms containing 
an unusually uproarious rookery. 
A huge ** free classic " porch sur- 
mounted a set of massive steps, 
supported by granite griffins grasp- 
ing shields with the Joyce arms 
quartered thereon. A lily-laden 
pond, encircled by closely-shaven 
grass sacred to croquet, stood op- 
posite the house, and a pretentious 
conservatory of modern construc- 
tion ran along the greater portion 
of one wing. 

The gallant warrior, regretting 
certain London-built garments re- 
posing at Westport, arrayed him- 
self in his '' Sunday best," and, be- 
ing somewhat vain of his calves, 
appeared in all the woollen bravery 
of Knickerbockers and Highland 
stockings. 

Miss Joyce did the honors of the 
breakfast-table in white muslin 
and sunny smiles. Possessing the 
air of a high-bom dame, there was 
an Irish softness, like the mist on 
the mountains, that imparted an in- 
describable charm to all her move- 
ments, whilst a slight touch of the 
brogue only added to the music of 
a voice ever soft, gentle, and low. 

Percy, who could have talked like 
a sewing-machine to Lady Clara 
Vere de Vere, found his ideas dry up, 
and, when violently spurred, merely 
develop themselves in monosylla- 
bles. He had rehearsed several 



bright little nothings- which were to 
have been laid like bonbons at her 
feet. Where were they now ? 

She knew some men in the ser« 
vice-— Mr. Poynter in the Rifles. Did 
he know Mr. Poynter, who danced 
so well, talked so charmingly, and 
was so handsome? Yes, he knew 
Poynter, and hated him from that 
moment. Did he know Captain 
Wyberts of the Bays, the Victoria 
Cross man whom she had met at 
the Galway Hunt Ball ? He knew 
Wyberts, and cursed the luck that 
placed no decoration upon his tunic 
but a silken sash. 

"By the way, you must be the 
gentleman who interested himself 
in my toilet on Friday night. 
Lanty Kerrigan spoke burning 
words in your favor, if you are the 
preux chevalier^ Are you V* 

** I assure you. Miss Joyce, I 
didn't know who you were at the 
time, when the blackguards seemed 
lazy about your parcel." 

"If you had known me, would 
that have made any difference, Mr. 
Bingham ?" she asked laughingly. 

" It would." 

** In what way ?" 

"I would have thrashed Lanty 
Kerrigan and have brought the 
parcel myself." He threw so much 
earnestness into this that the red 
blood flushed up to the roots of 
Mary Joyce's rich bjown hair. "I 
must see to my tackle," she said in 
a confused way. 

" Are you an angler, Miss Joyce ?" 

" Look at my boots " — a pair of 
dainty, dumpy little things such as 
Cinderella must have worn on 
sloppy days when walking with the 
prince, with roguish little nails all 
over the soles crying, " Stamp on us ; 
we like it," and creamy laces fit for 
tying up bride-cake. 

"By Jove!" exclaimed Percy 
Bingham, and that was all he was 
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able to reach at that particular mo- 
ment. . He thought afterwards of 
all he could have said and — didn't. 

A walk of half a mile brought 
them to : the Shauraunthurga, or 
" Boiling Caldron," whose seething 
waters dashed from rock to rock, 
and boiled in many whirlpools as it 
rushed madly onwards to the wild 
Atlantic. 

What did Bingham care kbout the 
fishing? Not a dump. He stood 
by her side, set up her cast, sorted 
her flies, spliced the top joint of her 
rod, and watched with feverish anx- 
iety the eccentric movement of 
^^ gorgeous decoy, as it whirled 
hither and thither, now on the peat- 
brown waters, now in the soap-suds- 
like foam. 

** Bravissima ! Splendidly struck ! " 
be cried with enthusiastic delight 
—he felt inclined to pat her on the 
back— ^as the young Galway girl, 
with "sweet and cunning" hand, 
hooked her fish with the aplomb 
and dexterity of a Highland gillie. 
*• Give him line, plenty of rope, and 
mind your footing !" 

"A long hour by Shrewsbury 
clock" did Mary Joyce play that 
lalmon. Her gloves were torn to 
ihredsy her hat became a victim 
to the Shauraunthurga, her sheeny 
hair fell down her shoulders long 
below her waist, her boasted boots 
indicated eruptive tendencies, but 
the plucky girl still held on. " Let 
me alone, please," she would cry 
as her father or Bingham tendered 
their services ; " I'm not half-tired 
yet." The color in her cheeks, the 
fire in . her eye, the delicate nostril 
expanded, the undulating form-^ 
the British subaltern saw all this, 
and almost envied the fish, inas- 
much as it was her centre point of 
interest; 

"The landing-net! Quickly! I 
have him now!" 



Percy Bingham darted forward, 
caught his foot in the gnarled root 
of a tree, and plunged headforemost 
into the boiling waters. An expert 
swimmer, he soon reappeared and 
swam towards the bank, still grasp- 
ing the net. Finding his right arm 
powerless, and having succeeded in 
gaining. footing, he placed the net 
beneath the fish, which with a 
bound sprang clear, and, breaking 
the line that Miss Joyce had slack- 
.ened in her anxiety for the safety 
of her guest, was, in an exhausted 
condition, floundering down the 
stream, when Percy, by a supreme 
eflbrt^ clasped it fiercely in his left 
arm and flung himself on to the 
b&nk. 

" Your fish after all. But you 
look ill, Mr. Bingham — dreadfully 
ill,'' cried the agitated girl. " Your 
arm—*-" 

" Is broken," he said. 

Assisted by Mr. Joyce and his 
daughter, and with the fractured 
limb in a sling constructed of 
handkerchiefs and fishing-line, poor 
Bingham returned to the house. 
He fought bravely against the 
pain, and attempted one or two 
mournful jokes upon the subject 
of his mishap ; but every step was 
mortal anguish, and he expected to 
feel the serrated edges of the bones 
sawing out through his coat-sleeve. 

" I must insist upon being permit- 
ted to return io my hotel, Mr. 
Joyce," said Percy Bingham when 
they had arrived. 

" If you want every bone in your 
body broken, you'll repeat that again, 
Bingham. Here is a room ready 
for you> and here, in the nick of 
time, is Doctor Fogarty." 

" I cotch him at the crass-roads," 
panted the breathless messenger 
whom Mr. Joyce had despatched 
in quest of the bone-setter. 

" A broken arm, pooh boo i And 
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so it is — an elegant fracture, pooh 
hoo ! You did it well when you 
went about it. Lend me your 
scissors, Miss Mary, and tear up a 
sheet into bandages. I'll soon set 
it for him, pooh hoo ! Ay, wince 
away, ma bouchal ; roar murdher, 
and it will do you good, pooh hoo ! 
Some splints now. Fell into the 
river, pooh ho ! After a salmon. 
You landed him like a child in 
arms. I forgive you, pooh hoo! 
IVe room for the fish in me gig, 
and broiled salmon is — ^pooh hoo ! 
That's it ; the arm this way, as if ye 
were goin* to hit me. Well done, 
pooh hoo ! Ars longa est ; so is your 
arm — an elegant biceps, pooh hoo ! 
Now, sir, tell me if there's a surgeon- 
major in the whole British army, 
horse, foot, and dragoon, that could 
set your arm in less time, pooh 
hoo ?" and the doctor regarded the 
swathed and bandaged limb with 
looks of the profoundest admira- 
tion. 

"I shall want to get to barracks — " 
" Ne'er a barracks will ye see this 
side of Lady Day; so make your 
mind easy on that score, pooh hoo! 
Keep in bed till I see you again, 
pooh hoo! I'll order you some- 
thing to take about bed-time, but 
it wont be whiskey-punch, pooh 
hoo ! " And the genial practi- 
tioner pooh-hoo'd out^ of the apart- 
ment. 

How delightful is convalescence — 
that dreamy condition in which the 
thoughts float upwards and the 
earthly tenement is all but ethereal- 
ized ! Percy Bingham, as he re- 
clined upon a sofa at an open win- 
dow, through which the perfume of 
flowers, the hum of summer, with the 
murmur of the rolling Shauraun- 
thurga, stole like strains of melody, 
lay like one entranced, languidly 
sipping the intoxicating sweets of 
the hour, forgetful of the past. 



unmindful of the future. The 
events of the last few days seemed 
like a vision. Could it be possible 
that he would suddenly awake and 
find himself in the dismal walls of 
his quarters at Westport, far, far 
away from chintz and lace and 
from herf No; this was her book 
which lay upon his lap ; that bouquet 
was culled by her fair hands; the 
spirited sketch of a man taking a 
header spread-eagle fashion was 
from her pencil and must be sent 
to Punch. She was in everything, 
everywhere, and, most of all, in the 
inner sanctuary of his heart. 

He had not seen much of her — a 
visit in the morning like a gleam 
of sunlight ; a chat in the gloamings 
sweet as vesper-bell; occasional 
badinage from the garden to his 
window, and that was all. How 
could he hope to win her, this 
peerless girl, this heiress of the 
" Joyce country," whose gray eyes 
rested upon mead and mountain » 
lake and valley, her rightful dower ? 
He sickened at the thought. Had 
she been poor, he would woo, and 
perhaps — It was not to be. He 
had tarried till it was too late ; he 
had cut down the bridge behind him, 
burned his boats, and he must now 
ford the river of his lost peace of 
mind as best he might. 

Days flew by, and still the young 
officer lingered at Knockshin 
Like the fairy prince in the en- 
chanted wood, he could discover no 
exit. Croquet had developed into 
short strolls, short strolls into long 
walks, long walks into excursions. 
His arm was getting strong again. 
Mr. Joyce talked " soldier " with 
him. He had been in the Connaught 
Rangers, and went through pipe-clay 
and the orderly book with the fresh 
ness of a " sub " of six weeks' 
standing. Mary — what did she 
speak about? Anything, every- 
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thing, nothing. Latterly she had 
been eloquently silent, while Percy 
Bingham, if he did not actually, 
might have fairly, counted the beat- 
ings of his heart as it bumped 
against his ribs. They spoke more 
^t than to each other, and when 
their eyes met the glance was with- 
drawn by both with electrical rapid- 
ity. It was the old, old story. 
Why repeat it here ? 

" Mary, Jack Bodkin, your old 
sweetheart, is coming over for a few 
days' fishing," exclaimed Mr. Joyce 
one morning upon the arrival of 
the letter-bag. 

Miss Joyce blushed scarlet — a 
blush that will not be put off; a 
blush that plunges into the hair, 
comes out on the eyelids, and sets 
the ears upon fire — and Percy Bing- 
ham, as she grew red, became dead- 
ly white. The knell had rung, the 
hour had come. 

"This is from the colonel," ex- 
tending a letter as he spoke, the 
words choking him, " and — and I 
must say good-by." 

" Sorry for it, Bingham, but duty 
is duty. No chance of an exten- 
sion ?" asked Joyce. 

'* None, sir." 

And she said not a word. There 
was crushing bitterness in this. Mr. 
Bodkin's arrival blotted out his de- 
parture. Would that he had never 
seen Knockshin or Mary ! No, he 
could not think that, and, now that 
he was about to leave her, he felt 
what that severance would cost 
him. 

The car was waiting with his impe" 
dimenta, and he sought her to say fare- 
well. She was not in the conserva- 
tory of drawing-room, and as a last 
chance he tried the library. Enter- 



ing noiselessly, he found Mary Joyce 
leaning her head upon her hands, 
her hands upon the mantel-piece 
and sobbing as if her heart would 
break. 

" I beg your pardon !" he stam- 
mered. " Is — is — anything the — " 

" A bad toothache," she burst in 
passionately, without looking up. 

What could he do ? What could 
he say ? 

" I — I— do not know how to apolo- 
gize for — for — intruding upon your 
anguish" — the words came very slow- 
ly, swelling, too, in his throat — " but 
I cannot, cannot leave without wish- 
ing you good-by and thanking 
you for the sunniest hours of my 
life." 

"You — you are g-going, then.>" 
without looking round. 

" I go to — to make room for 
Mr. Bodkin." 

She faced him. Her eyes were red 
and swollen, but down, down in 
their liquid depths he beheld — 
something that young men find 
once in a lifetime. He never re- 
membered what he did, he never 
recollected what he said, but the 
truth came out as such truths will 
come out. 

" And to think that you first 
learned of my existence through 
the medium of a pitiful ball-dress !" 
she said, glowing with beautiful hap- 
piness. 

" I shall not require the car," 
said Percy Bingham an hour later, 
throwing Lanty Kerrigan a sover- 
eign. 

"Bedad, ye needn't have tould 
me," exclaimed Lanty with a broad 
grin. " I seen yez coortin' through 
the windy." 
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The thing long noped for had 
come to pass (though, alas! by 
what a way of grief) and I was vis- 
iting my school friendi Anne d'Es- 
tiiing, in firetagne. It was six years 
since we had met, b^t we had kept 
up a. constant correspondence ; and 
by letter when absent, as well as 
by word when together, I had be- 
come so familiar with her home 
and her family that I did not go 
there as a stranger. 

They lived in an old castle part- 
ly fallen iato picturesque decay. 
In the eastern tower was a small 
chapel, which they had put into 
complete repair, and there daily 
they had service, and Anne found 
her great delight in decking the altar 
with flowers, and keeping everything 
in exquisite order and neatness with 
her own. hands. They had had 
great sorrows in the six years of our 
separation. Only Anne and her 
parents were left of the loving fam- 
ily that once numbered eleven. Two 
of the sons fell in battle, a conta- 
gious disease swept off the . three 
youngest children in one week; 
Anne's favorite brother Bertrand 
became a missionary priest, and 
went to China under a vow never 
to return; and her twin sister faded 
away in consumption^ 

It had seemed to me, in my Irish 
home, as if such sorrows could 
scarcely be borne ; but I had rever 
been able to . come to my: friend 
with visible, face* to-face, heart-to* 
heart consolation, for my daily duty 
was beside a couch where my pre- 
cious mother lay, suffering from an 
incurable disease. When her long 



trouble wa& at last over my strength 
and spirits were much shatter- 
ed, and I longed to accept Anne's 
pressing invitation. My father was 
very unwilling that I should go— - 
he thought it would be so sad and 
dreary there; but Anne's letters 
had revealed to me such a life of 
peace and prayer and happy service 
that it seemed to me that Chdteau 
d'Estaing must be a very haven 
of rest. 

And so I found it. From the 
moment that I looked on Anne's 
pale but placid face; from the time 
that her mother's arms held me as 
those other arms, which I had miss- 
ed so sorely, used to do ; from the 
first words of fatherly welcome 
that the old count gave me, I was 
at home and at peace. And when 
at sunset I went to Vespers, and 
the dying light shone in through 
the lancet windows, along the aisle, 
and on the richly-decorated altar, 
and Anne's voice and lingers led 
the soothing Nunc Dimittis^ it was 
as if the dews of healing fell on 
my bruised heart. 

They made no stranger of me ; 
they knew too well what sorrow was, 
and how its sting for them had. been 
withdrawn. So together, in the 
early dawn, we knelt for the holiest 
service, beginning the day in close 
intercourse with Him whose '' com- 
passions fail not," and finding that 
they are indeed ** new every morn- 
ing.'.' Together we kept the*Hours, 
and did plain household duties, and 
visited in the village, dispensing 
medicines, reading to old women, 
caring for the sick. Two afternoons 
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in the week classes came to the cas« 
tie for instruction ; every Wednesday 
evening the children came to prac- 
tise the church music — and, oh! 
how sweet that music was ; and on 
one afternoon we used to mount our 
shaggy ponies and ride to a distant 
hamlety to teach the children there. 
Together we took care of the gar- 
den, where grew the flowers for the 
altar and for weddings and fune-^ 
rals ; and of the trellis of rare grapes* 
from which came the sacramental 
wine. Every pleasant day we went 
out upon the bay in Anne's boat, 
rowed by two strong-armed Breton 
girls, visiting the rocky coves and 
inlets, startling the sea-fowl from 
their nests, and enjoying the sea- 
breeze and crisp waves. 

Where the bay and the sea join 
is a headland, which commands the 
finest view for miles around; yet, 
much as we loved that view, we 
were oftenest to be found at the 
base, where we sat idly, while the 
boat rocked on the water, which 
lapped with lulling sound against 
the rock. It was a pretty sight, the 
face of that cliff, where wild vines 
crept and delicate wild flowers 
bloomed, and an aromatic odor rose 
from the herbs that grew there, 
and some small, weather-beaten firs 
found footing in the crevices. On 
the summit were a few ruins. But 
the ^hief natural point of interest, 
and that from which the Head de- 
rived its name, was a curious rock 
which stood at its base. It was 
called the Friar. At first I saw lit- 
tle about it which could lay claim 
to such a name ; but the more I 
watched it, the more the likeness 
grew upon me, till it became at 
times quite startling. It was a mas- 
sive stone, some thirty feet above 
the water at low tide, like a human 
figure wrapped in a monk's robe, 
always facing the east, and always 



like one absorbed in prayer and 
meditation, yet ever keeping guard. 
One day I asked Anne if there was 
not some legend about it, and she 
replied that the country-people had 
one which was very interesting, and 
partly founded on fact. Of course 
I begged for it, and she was ready 
to tell me. 

As I write, I seem to see and 
hear it all again — the rocking boat ; 
the two girls resting on their oars 
and talking in their broad patois ; 
the twittering, darting birds; the 
butterfly that fluttered round us; 
the solemn rock casting its long 
shadow on the water, that glittered 
in the light of a summer afternoon ; 
Anne's pale, thin, sparkling face, 
and earnest voice. I see even the 
children at play upon the shore, 
acting out the old Breton supersti- 
tion of the washerwomen of the 
night, who wash the shrouds of the 
dead ; and their quaint song mingles 
with Anne's story : 

'* St chi^iea ne Tient bjous sauTer, 
Juaqu*an jugement fitut laver ; 
Au dair de la lune, au bruit du vent. 
Sous la neigQ, k ItaceiU blanc ;" 

and the little bare feet are dancing 
through the water, and the little 
brown hands wash and wring the 
sea-kale for the shrouds, and it all 
seems as yesterday to me. But it 
was years and years ago. 

"You know that this is a very 
dangerous coast," Anne said. 
'* The tide run^ fast here, and the 
rocks are jagged and dangerous. 
Row out a few strokes, Tiphaine 
and Alix, and let Mile. Darcy see 
what happens." 

A dozen strokes of the oars, and 
we were in an eddy where it took 
all the strength of our rowers to 
keep back the boat; and beyond 
Friar's Rock the tide-race was like 
a whirlpool, one eddy fighting with 
anottier. 
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•*We would not dare go further," 
Anne said. "No row-boats ven- 
ture there, and large sailing-vessels 
need a cautious helmsman. In a 
storm it is frightful, and the men 
and the boats are not few that have 
gone down there. But never a 
board or a corpse has been found 
afterwards. There is a swift un- 
der-current that sweeps them out 
to sea. Now, Tiphaine, row back 
•again," 

A white, modern lighthouse 
stands on a rock on the outer 
shore ; its lantern was visible above 
the Head. Anne pointed to it. 

" That has been there only a cen- 
tury," she said. " Before it we 
had another and a better light, we 
Bretons. Where those ruins are, 
Joanne dear, there was a small 
chapel once, and on the plain below 
the Head was a monastery. It was 
founded hundreds of years ago, by 
S. Sampson some say, and others 
by the Saxon S. Dunstan himself, 
or, as they call him here, S. Gon- 
stan, the patron of mariners. I do 
not know how long it had been in 
existence at the time of the legend, 
but long enough to have become 
famous, quite large in numbers, and 
a blessing to the country round 
about. The monks were the physi- 
cians of the place ; they knew every 
herb, and distilled potions from 
them, which they administered to 
the sick, so that they came to the 
beds of poverty and pain with heal- 
ing for soul and body both. They 
taught the children; they settled 
quarrels and disputes ; on Rogation 
days they led the devout procession 
from field to field, marking bounda- 
ry lines, and praying or chanting 
praises at every wayside cross. 

"But that which was their spe- 
cial work was the guarding of this 
coast. Instead of that staring 
white lighthouse, there was on the 



top of the chapel's square tower a 
large lantern surmounted by a cross, 
and all through the night the monks 
kept it burning, and many a ship 
was saved and many a life preserv- 
ed by this means. At Vespers the 
lamp was lighted, and one monk 
tended it from theri till Noctums, 
giving his unoccupied time to pray- 
er for all at sea, both as to their 
bodily and spiritual wants, and to 
every one in any need or tempta- 
tion that night. At Noctums he 
was relieved by another monk, who 
kept watch till Prime. Such for 
three centuries had been the cus- 
tom, and never had the light been 
known to fail. 

"It must have been a strange 
sight — that band of men in gown 
and cowl engaged in the never- 
omitted devotions before the altar, 
then departing silently, leaving one 
alone to wrestle in prayer for the 
tried souls that knew little of the 
hours thus spent for them. O 
Joanne ! what would I not give to 
have it here again ; to know that 
this was once mofe the Holy Cape, 
as it used to be called ; and that 
here no hour went by, however it 
might be elsewhere, that prayers 
and praises were not being offered 
to our dear Lord, who ever inter- 
cedes for us !" 

Anne was silent for a while, and 
I felt sure that she was praying. 
When she roused herself, it was to 
bid the rowers pull home fast, as it 
was almost time for Vespers. 

" You shall hear the rest, dear," 
she said, " when we go up-stairs to- 
night." So after Compline, and af- 
ter Anne and I had played and 
sung to her parents, as we were 
wont to do, she came into my 
room and lighted the fire and the 
tall candles, and we settled our- 
selves for a real school-girl talk. 
Anne showed me a sketch which 
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her brother Bertrand had made, 
partly from fancy, and partly from 
the ruins, of the monastery and 
chapel. 

^*It looks like a place of peace 
and holiness, where one might be 
safe from sin for ever/* I said ; but 
Anne shook her head. 

** The old delusion," she sighed. 
*' As if Satan would not spread sore 
temptations just in such abodes as 
these. Don't you remember how 
often we have spoken of it — the 
terrible strength and subtlety of 
spiritual temptations, simply be- 
cause they are less obvious than 
others? The legend of the Friar 
witnesses to that, whether you take 
the story as true or false. I am 
going to give myself a treat to- 
night, and I am sure it will be one 
to you. Bertrand wrote out the 
legend after he made the sketch. 
Will you care to hear it ?" 

•* Indeed I would," I answered ; 
and Anne unfolded her precious 
paper. 

" It is only a fragment," she said, 
"beginning abruptly where I left 
off this afternoon ; but perhaps it 
will show you more of what Ber- 
trand is." 

" Anne," I asked suddenly, "don't 
you miss him — more than any of 
the others V* 

" No — ^yes," she answered, then 
paused thoughtfully. "Yes," she 
said at last, " I suppose I do. Be- 
cause, so long as I know he is liv- 
ing somewhere on this earth, it 
seems possible for my feet to go to 
him and my eyes to see his face. 
But, after all, none of them seem 
far away. We are brought so 
near in the great Communion, in 
prayers — in everything. In fact, Jo- 
anne — does it seem very cold-heart- 
ed? — oftenest I do not miss them 
at all ; God so makes up for every 
loss." 



I was crying by this time, for 
my heartache was constant ; and 
Anne came and kissed me, and 
looked distressed. " I ought not 
to trouble you," she said. "Did 
I ? I did not mean to hurt vou." 

" Oh ! no," I answered. '" Only 
why should I not be as resigned as 
you ?" 

"Joanne darling!" she exclaim- 
ed, " you are that much more than 
I am. Can't you see ? You feel — 
God causes you to feel it — keenly. 
That is your great cross; and so, 
when you do not murmur, but say, 
* God's will be done,' you are re- 
signed. But that is not the cross 
he gives, to me. Instead, he 
makes bereavement light to me by 
choosing to reveal his mercies; 
and I must take great care to cor- 
respond to his grace. Bertrand 
warned me solemnly of that. And 
yet this is not all I mean. Per- 
haps you will understand better 
when you have heard the legend." 

She sat on the floor close beside 
me, and held my hand. I thanked 
God for her, she comforted me so. 
I was always hungry then for visi- 
ble love ; but by degrees, and partly 
through her, he taught me to be 
content with a love that is invisi- 
ble. 

" There was once a monk," she 
read, " the youngest of the broth- 
erhood, who was left to keep the 
watch from midnight until dawn. 
Through the windows the moon- 
beams fell, mingling with the light 
that burned before the tabernacle, 
and with the gleam of the monk's 
small taper. Outside, the sea was 
smooth like glass, and the stars 
shone brightly, and a long line of 
glory stretched from shore to shore. 
Lost in supplication, the monk lay 
prostrate before the altar. His 
thoughts and prayers were wander- 
ing far away — to the sick upon 
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their beds of pain^ to travellers on 
land and sea, to mourners sunk in 
loneliness or in despair, to the poor 
who had no helper, to little chil- 
dren, to the dying ; most of all, to 
the tempted, wherever they might 
be. 

^ He was intensely earnest, and 
he had a loving temperament and 
a strong imagination which had 
found fitting curb and training in 
the devout practice of meditation. 
The prayers he Used were no mere 
form to him ; he seemed actually to 
behold those for whom he inter- 
ceded, actually to feel their needs 
and sore distress. This was no- 
thing iiew, but to-night the power of 
realization came upon him as never 
before. He saw the dying in their 
final anguish ; he suffered with the 
suffering, and felt keen temptations 
to many a deed of evil, and mark- 
ed Satan's messengers going up 
and down upon the earth, seeking 
to capture souls. Sharper than all 
else was the conflict he underwent 
with doubts quite new to him— 
doubts of the use or power of his 
prayers. Still he prayed on, in 
spite of the keen sense of unworthi- 
ness to pray. He would not give 
place for a moment to the sugges- 
tion that his prayers were power- 
less. Again and again he fortified 
himself with the Name of all-pre- 
vailing might. And then it seemed 
to him, in the dim candle-light and 
among the pale moonbeams, that 
the Form upon the crucifix opened 
its eyes and smiled at him, and that 
from the lips came a voice saying, 
* Whatsoever ye shall ask in my 
name, that will I do.' 

** The hour came to tend the 
light; he knew it. But he knew, 
too, that the sea without was calm, 
even like the crystal sea before the 
Throne, save where the wild currents 
that never rested were surging 



white with foam and tfttering hoarse 
murmurs. He knew that the night 
was marvellously still ; that there 
was no wind, not even enough to 
stir the lightest leaf. What mari- 
ner could errj even though for once 
the light of the monks grew dim — 
nay, even if it failed ? Could he 
leave that glorious vision, in order 
to trim a lantern of which there 
was no need ; or cease his prayers 
for perilling souls, in order to give 
needless help to bodies able to pro- 
tect themselves ? Thesd thoughts 
swept through his mind, and his 
choice was hastily made to remain 
before the altar ; and even as he 
made it the vision faded, yet witlv 
it, or with hJs decision, all tempta- 
tion to doubt vanished too. If de- 
vils had been working upon him to 
cause him to cease from interces- 
sion, they left him quite free now 
to pray— with words, too, of such 
seeming pow< j as he had never 
used before. 

'* Suddenly a sound smote upon 
his ear — such a sound as might well 
ring on in one's brain for a lifetime, 
and which he was to hear above 
all earthly clamor until all earthly 
clamor should cease. It was the 
cry of strong men who meet death 
on a sudden, utterly unprepared ; 
the crash of timbers against a rock ; 
the groan of a ship splitting from 
side to side. He sprang to his feet 
and rushed to the door. Already 
the great bell of the monastery was 
tolling, and dark, cowled figures 
were hastening to the shore. He 
looked up. In the cross-topped 
tower, for the first time in inan^s 
knowledge, the lamp of the monks 
was out. Just then the prior hur- 
ried by him and up the stairs, and 
soon, but all too late, the beacon 
blazed again. 

** With an awful dread upon hii 
heart he made his way to the coast 
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The water foamed unbroken by 
aught save rocks; l)ut pallid lips 
told the story of the vessel that had 
sailed thither, manned by a merry 
crew made merrier by drink, care- 
less of their course, depending on 
the steadfast light, and sure, be- 
cause they did not see it, that they 
had not neared the dangerous whirl- 
pool and hidden rocks. Only one 
man escaped, and, trembling, told 
the story. He had been the only 
sober man on board ; and when he 
warned the captain of their danger, 
he was laughed and mocked at for 
his pains, and told that all true ma- 
riners would stake the monks' light 
against the eyes of any man on 
earth. It was not the Holy Cape 
that they were nearing, but Cape 
Brie, they said, and every one knew 
it was safe sailing there. With jests 
and oatlis instead of prayers upon 
their lips, with sin-stained souls, 
they had gone down into that whirl- 
ing, tide, which had swept them off 
in its strong under-tow to sea. 
There were homes that would be 
desolate and hearts broken ; there 
were bodies drowned, and souls 
launched into eternity — perhaps for 
ever lost — for lack of one little 
light, for the fault of a single half- 
hour. And still the stars sivone 
brightly, and the long line of glory 
stretched from shore to shore, and 
the night was marvellously still ; 
but upon one soul there had fallen 
a darkness that might be felt — al- 
most the darkness of despair. 

"Monk Felix they had called 
him, and had been wont to say that 
he did not belie his name, with his 
sweet young face and happy smile, 
and his clear voice in the choir. 
He was Monk Infelix now and while 
time lasted. 

" In the monastery none saw an 
empty place ; for the man whose 
life had been the only one preserv- 



ed in that swift death-struggle had 
begged, awed and repentant, to be 
received into the number of these 
brethren vowed to God's peculiar 
service. But in village and in 
choir they missed him who had 
gone in and out among them since 
his boyhood, and under their breath 
the people asked, * Where is he?' 
No definite answer was given, but 
a rumor crept about, and at length 
prevailed, that Monk Felix had 
despaired of pardon ; that day and 
night the awful death-cry rang in 
his ears ; and day and night he be- 
sought God to punish here and 
spare there, imploring that he might 
also bear some of the punishment 
of those souls that had passed away 
through his neglect. And a year 
from that night, and in the very hour, 
the last rites having been given to 
him as to the dying, the rock now 
called the Friar's had opened mys- 
teriously. Around it stood the 
brotherhood, chanting the funeral 
psalms very solemnly ; and as the 
words, " De profundis clamavi ad 
Te, Domine," were intoned, one left 
their number, and, with steady step 
and a face full of awe and yet of 
thankfulness, entered the cleft, and 
the rock closed. 

** Years came and went, other 
hands tended the lantern, till in 
the Revolution the light of the 
monks and the Order itself were 
swept away, and the monastery was 
laid in ruins. But the legend is 
even now held for truth by simple 
folk, that in Friar's Rock the monk 
lives still, hearing always the eddy- 
ing flood about him, that beats in 
upon his memory the story of his 
sin ; and they say that with it min- 
gles ever the cry of men in their 
last agony, and the cry is his name, 
thus kept continually before the 
Judge. There, in perpetual fast 
and vigil, he watches and prays foi 
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the coraing of the Lord and the sal- 
vation of souls, and the rock that 
forms his prison has been made to 
take his shape by the action of 
those revengeful waves. What he 
knows of passing events — what 
added misery and mystery it is that 
now no longer the holy bell and 
chant echo above him — none can 
tell. But there, they say, what- 
ever chance or change shall come 
to Bretagne, he must live and pray 
and wait till the Lord comes. 
Then, when the mountains fall and 
the rocks are rent, his long penance 
shall be over, and he shall enter 
into peace. " 

Anne looked at me. " Was it 
very hard — too hard ?" she asked. 

"O Anne !" I cried, " it is not 
true ?" 

She smiled. " I have more to 
read,** she said ; ** more of fact, per- 
haps." So she went on. 

" There is, in the archives of this 
domain, an account of a settlement 
some twenty miles from here, where 
a horde of outlaws dwell in huts 
and caves, their hand against every 
man, and every man's hand against 
them. It was as much as one's 
life was worth to go among them, 
unless one was ready to live as they 
lived, and sin as they sinned. But 
it. is recorded that in the same year 
in which is also recorded the loss 
of a Dutch vessel by reason of the 
failure of the light of the monks — 
an event never known before, and 
never again till the Revolution in 
its great guilt quenched it and 
shattered the sacred walls — there 
came to these men a missionary 
priest, seeking to save their souls. 
They say he was a man who never 
smiled, yet his very presence 
brought comfort. Little children 
loved him ; and poor, down-trodden 
women learned hope and patience 
from him; and men consented to 



have him there, and not to slay 
him. 

" Yet what he underwent was 
fearful. He lived in a hovel so 
mean that the storms drove through 
it, and the floor was soaked with 
rain or white with frost or snow. 
No being in that place poorer, 
more hungry, more destitute of 
earthly comfort. Yet his crusts 
he shared with the beggar, his pal- 
let of straw far oftener held the 
child turned out from shelter, the 
sick, the dying, than him. There 
the leper found a home, and tend- 
ance, not only of pity but of love 
— hands that washed, lips that kiss- 
ed, prayers that upbore him in the 
final struggle. 

" We read of temptations from 
devils which the saints have under- 
gone ; there are those who presume 
to doubt them. This man wrestled 
with temptations from his brother 
men, who seemed like very fiends, 
and often, often, the anguish of 
despair came upon him, and he 
thought he was already lost, and a 
wild desire almost overwhelmed 
him to join them in their evil 
ways. For, by some horrible in- 
stinct, they seemed to divine that 
pain to the body would be slight 
to him compared to the tortures, 
which they could invent for his 
soul. They came to his ministra- 
tions, and mimicked him when he 
spoke, and set their ribald songs to 
sacred tunes. Before his door they 
parodied the holiest rites. They 
taught the children to do the same 
things at their sports. 

** And he — it is said that in the 
pauses of midnight or noontide 
rout - and wild temptation they 
heard him praying for them, and 
praying for himself, like one who 
had bound up his own life in the 
bundle of their lives, and believed 
that he would be lost or saved with 
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them. It is said that at times he 
rushed out among them like S. 
Michael, and his voice was as a 
trumpet, and he spoke of the wrath 
of God ; and, again, he would open 
his door, and his face would be like 
death, and he would tremble sorely, 
as he begged them, like some tor- 
tured creature, to cease from sin. 
What tliey did was to him as if he 
did it. He was so of them that 
their temptations were his also, till 
he often seemed to himself as sunk 
in sin as any of them. 

** Yet, one by one, souls went to 
God from that fiend-beleaguered 
place ; babes with the cross hardly 
dry upon their foreheads ; children 
taught to love the God whom once 
they had. only known to curse; 
some of those sick made for ever 
well, some of those lepers made 
for ever clean. The priest set up 
crosses on their graves, and sacrileg- 
ious hands broke them down ; but 
no hands could stop his prayers 
and praises for the souls that by 
God's blessing he had won. He 
tried to build a little chapel, and 
they rent it stone from stone ; but 
none could destroy the temple of 
living stones built up to God out 
of that mournful spot. 

" A Lent came when as never be- 
fore he strove with and for these 
people. It was as if an angel spoke 
to them. An angel ? Nay, a very 
man like themselves, as tempted as 
any of them, a sinner suffering from 
his sin ; yet a man and a sinner 
who loved God, believed in God, 
knew that he would come to judge, 
yet knew he was mighty to save. 
That Lent, Satan himself held sway 
there ; new and more vile and awful 
blasphemies surged through the 
place ; it was his last carnival, and 
it was a mad one. Men held wo- 
men back from church if they wish- 
ed to worship, but followed them 



there and elsewhere to darker 
deeds of sacrilege and revelry than 
even they had known before. Yet 
in the gray dawn, when sleep over- 
powered the revellers, a few people 
crept to that holy hut round which 
the sinners had danced their dance 
of defiance and death and sin, and 
there sought for pardon and bless- 
ing, and knelt before the Lord, who 
shunned not the poor earth-altar 
where a priest pleaded daily for 
souls, as for so long he had done, 
except on the rare occasions when 
he would be gone for a night and a 
day, they knew not where, and re- 
turn with fresh vigor and courage. 

** Thursday in Holy Week he 
kept his watch with the Master in 
his agony. Round him the storm 
of evil deeds and words rose high. 
In the midst of it the rioters thought 
they saw a vision. It was a moon- 
light night, and marvellously still ; 
no wind moved the trees, and the 
water was like glass. But all the 
silence of earth was broken by hid- 
eous shout and song, and all its 
brightness turned to darkness by 
such deeds of evil as Christians 
may not name. Before those crea- 
tures steeped in sin, wallowing in 
it, one stood suddenly, haggard, 
spent as beneath some great bur- 
den, wan as with awful suffering. 
The moonbeams wrapped him in 
unearthly light, he seemed of hea- 
ven, and yet a sufferer. He did not 
speak ; how could he speak, who 
had pleaded with them again and 
again by day, and spent his nights 
in prayer, for such return as this? 
He lifted up his eyes, and spread 
his arms. He looked to them like 
one upon a cross. * The Christ ! 
The Christ!' they murmured, awe- 
struck. And then, * Slay him !' some 
one shouted frantically. There 
came a crash of stones, of wood, of 
jagged iron, and in the midst a dis« 
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tinct, intense voice, * O Lord Jesus, 
forgive us/ They had heard the 
last of the prayers that vexed 
them. 

"On Good Friday morning, as 
the brotherhood came from Prime, 
a strange being, more like a beast 
than a man, approached them. 
* Come to us,' he said in a scarcely 
intelligible dialect — ^*come to the 
Dol des Fies* The abbot asked 
no questions, and made no delay. 
He bade one of the older monks ac- 
company him, and together they 
sought the place. Before they 
reached it, sounds of loud, hoarse 
wailing were borne to them upon 
the breeze ; and their guide, on hear- 
ing them, broke forth into groans 
like the groans of a beast, and beat 
his breast, and cried, * My father, 
my father ! My sin, my sin !* 

" They saw hovels and caves, 
deserted; among the poorest, one 
still poorer ; about it, men, women, 
and children wrung their hands 
or sobbed and tore their hair, or 
lay despairing on the ground. En- 
tering, four bare walls met their 
view ; then a pallet, where an idiot 
grinned and pointed. Following 
his pointing finger, they saw an 
earth-altar where the light still 
burned. Before it one lay at rest. 
Wrapped in his tattered robe ; his 
hands clasped, as though he prayed 
yet, above the crucifix upon his 
heart ; hands, neck, and face bruised 
and battered and red with blood; 
his face was of one at peace. The 
contest was ended. He who lay 
there dead lay there a victor, by the 
grace of God. Around him his 
people, for whom he gave his life, 
begged for the very help they had 
so long refused. And soon, where 
so long he labored, sowing good 
seed in tears, the reapers went with 
shouting, bringing their sheaves with 
them. That which had been the 



abode of sinners has become years 
since the abode of saints. 

" Thanks be to God !" 

'' But it was such a little sin," I 
said, as Anne put the paper by. 

** How great a sin lost Eden ?" 
she asked gravely. ** Besides, we 
cannot tell what spiritual pride or 
carelessness, unknown or hidden, 
may have led to such a fall. But, 
dear, it was not anything of that 
sort I wanted to talk about, but the 
mercy, and how it explains what 
we were speaking of." 

" The mercy V* I repeated. 

•* Yes," she said fervently. " To 
be punished, and yet the very pun- 
ishment to contain the power to 
pray on still — to speak to God — to 
plead with him for souls, the souls 
he died for on the cross. What 
though one were shut for all time in 
Friar's Rock, if one trusted that at 
the end the Vision of God would be 
his for ever, and till then could and 
must ask him continually to have 
mercy on immortal souls } Or who 
would not live that living death in 
Dol des Fies to live it in prayer at 
the altar, and to die a martyr's 
death ? 

" Joanne, my darling, what, after 
all, are sorrow and death and sepa- 
ration and loneliness to us who can 
speak to God ? In him we are all 
brought near. His blood makes 
each of his children dear to those 
who love him. Day by day to for- 
get self in them, in him ; day by 
day to let grief or pleasure grow 
less and less in one absorbing prayer 
that his kingdom come ; day by day 
to lose one's self in him — that is 
living, dJiAjhat is loving. I cannot 
mourn much for my precious ones 
that are only absent from my sight, 
but safe and present with him ; my 
tears are for souls that are not safe, 
the wide world over ; and I cannot 
miss much what I have never really 
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lost. A thousand times Friar's 
Rock speaks to me, and this is 
what it says : 

" * If thou, Lord, wilt mark iniqui- 
ties, Lord, who shall stand it ? 

" * For with thee there is merci- 
ful forgiveness ; and by reason of 
thy law I have waited— ^iv tfite>^ O 
Lord. 

" * From the morning watch even 
until night, let Israel hope in the 
Lord. 

** * Because with the Lord there is 
mercy, and with him plentiful re-^ 
demption. 

" * And he shall redeem Israel 
from all his iniquities.* " 

It was years ago, as I have said, 
that Anne d'Estaing told me this 
legend. Since then, her parents 
have died, the chdteau has passed 
into other hands* she is head of a 



convent in Bretagne, and I — I lie 
here, the last of my name, a hope- 
less invalid, with not a penny to 
call my own. Rich once, and 
young, and fair, and proud; sad 
once, and doubting how to bear a 
lonely future, I know the meaning of 
Anne's story now. " I have waited 
forthee^ O Lord ! And he shall re- 
deem Israel from all his iniquities." 
While I wait for him, I pray. It 
does not grieve me that I do not hear 
from Anne. La M^re Ang^lique 
is more to me, and nearer to me» 
than when, in days long past, we 
spoke face to face. For I know we 
meet in the sure refuge of the Sa- 
cred Heart of Jesus, and that, with 
saints on earth and saints in glory, 
and the souls beneath the altar, we 
pray together the same praye 
** Thy kingdom come." 
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THE WILD ROSE OF ST. REGIS. 



As earnest consideration of the 
'^ Indian question" must impress 
every lover of our country with the 
most serious conviction of its im- 
portance and the fearful account- 
ing which awaits us before the sol- 
emn tribunal of the future, if we 
follow the policy which has unhap- 
pily been hitherto adopted in re- 
lation to it. 

Leaving out all thought of the 
principles of eternal justice, and 
consulting only the promotion of 
our temporal interests, the course 
we have pursued could not have 
been more fatal if projected for the 
sole purpose of defeat and ruin. 

How much more wisely- did 
France deal with the aborigines 
from the start than England! 
With what untiring patience did her 
colonial governments meet each suc- 
cessive savage outbreak, subduing 
the ferocious foe with weapons of 
Christian forbearance and clemency ! 
They waged no war of retaliation 
and extermination against these 
" children of larger growth," whom 
they found roaming through the 
forests of New France. They made 
no treaties with them, as we have 
done from the first, with the sole 
purpose, as it would seem, of break- 
ing them. In their traffic with the 
Indians they forced no worthless 
rubbish upon them at prices far ex- 
ceeding the value of the very best, 
and in exchange for their wares at 
a rate much below the half of their 
real worth. The dealings of tra- 
ders with them were not only jeal- 
ously watched and guarded by ev- 
ery possible check to the greed for 



gain, but a breach of justice and 
equity in those dealings was sure to 
meet its provided penalty. 

France bequeathed to England 
with the cession of her Canadian 
provinces, in 1763, the wisest sys- 
tem—wisest because based upon aa 
immutable foundation of Christian 
equity — ^which could have been 
adopted in regard to her Indian 
tribes ; and England, though not al- 
ways so scrupulously watchful of 
the transactiqps of her traders, was 
sagacious etiough to perceive its 
wisdom and to uphold and con- 
tinue it, in all its leading features, 
throughout her American depen- 
dencies. 

Herein, as we apprehend^ lies 
the secret of her success in this 
matter, which contrasts so striking- 
ly with our miserable failure — here- 
in, and not, as has been assert- 
ed, in any essential difference be- 
tween these aboriginal races; for 
the savage is, after all, much the 
same through all his nations and 
tribes, and has a vast amount of 
human nature in his unsubdued bo- 
som, which is as easily melted by 
kindness as exasperated by cruelty 
and oppression. 

Circumstances recently brought 
to our notice have served to con- 
firm and illustrate convictions we 
had long entertained on this subject, 
and we have thought the relation of 
them might not prove inappropriate 
or without interest at this time. 

In the autumn of 1874 we went 
with a party of friends to the rail- 
road depot at St. Albans, Vermont, 
to take leave of a portion of our 
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number who were about to depart 
for Florida to pass the winter. 
While we were awaiting the arrival 
of the train from the north our no- 
tice was attracted by a group of In- 
dian children who passed among 
the crowd assembled there, in quest 
of purchasers for their toilet articles 
and Indian knick-knacks. 

An old lady of our party — ^whose 
father left Vermont with his family 
early in this century, when she was 
very young, to settle in northwestern 
New York, and who was now visit- 
ing the home and friends of her 
childhood for the first time — seemed 
to take a particular interest in these 
children. Calling a little girl to her, 
she asked what place they were 
from. " From St. Regis," was the 
reply. " And did you ever hear of 
Margaret La Lune.?" she asked. 
"She is our grandmother," they 
answered, "and is in this village 
now." 

At that moment a very old squaw, 
dressed in a remarkably neat Indian 
costume, with a blanket of snowy 
whiteness thrown loosely around 
her aged form, entered the room. 
To our astonishment, our friend no 
sooner saw her than she ran to her 
with open arms, embraced her, and 
kissed each of her wrinkled and 
swarthy cheeks ! 

This sudden demonstration was 
evidently no surprise to the Indian 
woman ; for when, after a moment 
of silence, our friend asked, " Why, 
Margaret ! how does it happen that 
you remember me after so many 
years ?" she simply replied : " My 
daughter should know that our 
people never forget !" finishing the 
sentence with some expressions in 
her own language which fell upon 
our ears more like vibrations pro- 
duced by the wind passing over the 
chords of some musical instrument, 
than like any articulate utterance. 



Our amazement was not diminished 
when we heard our friend reply in 
the same tone and language; 

Before we could express our sur- 
prise the train arrived. The bustle 
of departure and last words were 
hardly over when we found that 
the Indian party had also gone on 
to Burlington in the same train. 

Upon our return home we beset 
our visitor with questions as to this, 
singular interview and the warm 
affection which seemed to exist be* 
tween her and the old squaw. 

" I became acquainted with her,, 
for a brief space, long ago, when f 
was a little child," she replied, " and,, 
though I have never seen her since,, 
incidents occurred some years later 
which revived my recollections of 
her and fixed them in my memory.'" 

When we insisted upon hearing* 
all about it, she related the follow^ 
ing story of 

THE WILD ROSE OF ST. REGIS. 

When my father removed in. iSis 
to the new settlement at Rossie^ on 
the western confines of St. Law- 
rence Covnty, N. Y., the forests- 
covering the territory l)ring on Black 
Lake, and the borders of the Indian, 
River — which empties into that lake^ 
a few miles below Rossie — ^had 
scarcely yet been disturbed by the 
axe of the settler. Hordes of wild 
beasts held almost undisputed sway 
over regions now occupied by culti- 
vated farms and smiling villages. 

A place of more weird and sav- 
age aspect than Rossie presented, 
situated on both sides of that dark 
stream, can hardly be conceived.. 
Rich beds of iron ore of a superior- 
quality abounding among its rug- 
ged hills, and extensive lead-mines,, 
furnished material for the operation 
of numerous furnaces, which, with 
the necessary habitations for their 
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operatives, formed the little village. 
The largest Indian encampment in 
the county was also pitched upon 
its border, a short distance down 
the river. 

The young squaws of the encamp- 
ment mingled with the little girls 
of the settlement, and often became 
strongly attached to them. I was 
fiascinated from the first with the 
manner of life in a wigwam, and 
soon became a special favorite with 
the Indian women. They frequent- 
ly persuaded my mother to let me 
pass day after day in their wigwams, 
wKere I was carefully guarded and 
taught many of the simple arts in 
which they excel, and, as an unusual 
mark of their high regard, instruct- 
ed in some of the secrets of those 
arts — such as the process for dyeing 
the quills of the porcupine with 
brilliant, unfading colors of every 
hue, in which they are so skilful; 
the mode of embroidering with 
them ; the use of the moose-hair in 
such embroidery, and the manner 
of preparing it. I entered upon 
these pursuits with enthusiastic ar- 
dor and diligence, acquiring also — 
as a necessary consequence of this 
intercourse and training — with the 
facility of a youthful tongue, a suffi- 
cient knowledge of their language 
to communicate readily with them 
on all ordinary matters. 

My mother was so fully engrossed 
with cares attendant upon the man- 
agement of a large household, re- 
quired in my father's extensive 
business, that she had little time to 
devote to me beyond assuring her- 
self of my safety. I recall with 
vivid distinctness, after the lapse 
of so many years, the startled sur- 
prise, not to say horror, with which 
she met my triumphant exhibition 
of a superb pair of moccasins for 
herself, lined with the soft, snow- 
white fur of the weasel, the work of 



my own hands. I had dressed and 
dyed the skins of which they were 
made, colored the brilliant quills and 
moose-hair profusely wrought into 
them, and finally cut, stitched, and 
embroidered them, under the direc- 
tion of a pious old squaw who always 
watched over me during my visits 
to the wigwams. 

My mother examined them in 
great surprise, her countenance ex- 
pressing mingled pride and pity as 
she exclaimed : " Poor child ! we 
must send you away somewhere to 
school ; for I am afraid you will be- 
come a thorough little squaw if we 
keep you in this wild place among 
such savage companions." 

I felt deeply wounded by the want 
of respect for my dear friends which 
her remarks implied, and insisted 
warmly that the squaws were better, 
more gentle, and a great deal more 
pious than the civilized women of 
the place ; that they were never 
guilty of backbiting or quarrelling 
among themselves; never raised 
their voices above the soft tones of 
their ordinary conversation, but liv- 
ed in peace and harmony, saying 
their prayers devoutly morning and 
night, and requiring their children to 
do the same. I enumerated eagerly 
all the good qualities for which I 
admired them, to which she cor- 
dially assented, but insisted, never- 
theless, that, as I was destined to 
live among civilized people, it was 
not desirable for me to acquire 
the habits and tastes of these chil- 
dren of the wilderness. 

One morning not long after this 
occurrence, as I was playing with 
the Indian children near an unten- 
anted house on the bank of the river, 
they told me in their own language 
that we must not make much noise ; 
" for there was a fading flower in 
that house, and the medicine-wo- 
men feared it had been chilled 
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by the breath of the destroyer." I 
understood their meaning and ask- 
ed one of them to go in with me to 
see the young invalid. 

When we entered, an elderly 
squaw, the fine texture and snowy 
whiteness of whose blanket marked 
her as one of the best of her race, 
was bending over the slight form of 
a beautiful young girl who was l3ring 
on a bed of hemlock boughs which 
had been prepared in one comer of 
the room, and wrapping a blanket 
around her, while she lavished upon 
her those tender epithets and pet 
names with which the Indian dia- 
lects abound. As she turned and 
saw me, she said : '* See, here is the 
little pale-face of whom Loiska told 
us, come to see my Rose of the 
woods ! Will not the sweet flower 
lift its head to the sunshine of the 
pale-face ?" 

The maiden smiled and extended 
her wasted hand to take mine. I 
shuddered at its clammy coldness. 

" See, dear mother," she said plain- 
tively, " the White Lily shrinks from 
the touch of the dews that lie up- 
on your Rose! You must not be 
false to yourself or to me ; for it is 
an angel who whispers to the little 
one that these are the dews of 
death. Your best skill cannot stay 
them, and they will cease only at 
the call of the great messenger, who 
will remove your flower to the gar- 
den of that * Mystical Rose ' whose 
fragrance we love so well." 

** Oh ! let not my blossom say so. 
The journey was long and the bed 
was hard. The rays of the sun upon 
the water were too strong for our 
tender bud, and it wilted, but will 
soon revive in these pleasant shades. 
The pale-face will procure from her 
mother, who is passing kind to our 
people, strengthening food and re- 
freshment tor the Wild Rose !" 

"Yes! yes!" I cried, "she will- 



and we will not let it droop. I will 
go directly to my mother, and I 
know she will help you !" 

I was thrilled by their look of 
grateful surprise when thej found I 
could understand their language, 
and their softly-ejaculated benedic- 
tions followed me as I bounded 
away in quest of my mother. I 
found her busily engaged in house- 
hold matters, and, seizing her with 
irresistible energy, literally dragged 
her into the presence of my new 
friends, telling her what I knew of 
them by the way. 

When we arrived she inquired ten- 
derly as to the symptoms of the love- 
ly invalid. Finding they had come 
from St. Regis by water, and had 
brought herona*bed of boughs in 
their canoe to Ogdensburg, thence 
up the Oswegatchie to Black Lake, 
and thus far up the Indian River, 
she also was of the opinion that the 
frail child was exhausted by fatigue, 
and that rest would revive her. 

They had undertaken the journey 
in the hope that a change would be 
a benefit to her health. Her father 
came with them and was at the 
camp, but the mother preferred a 
place where her charge could be 
better sheltered than in a wigwam. 

My mother went home, and, gath- 
ering comfortable furniture for their 
room, despatched a man with it ; 
then, preparing some hot wine ne- 
gus with toasted crackers, she sent 
them by me to refresh the sufferer 
while some nourishing broth could 
be made ready. 

From that time I forsook the 
wigwams and devoted myself to 
my Wild Rose, who became so fond 
of me that she could scarcely con- 
sent to my leaving her for the 
nights. Each morning found me 
at her bedside before sunrise, with 
my own breakfast as well as hers, 
that we might partake of it together, 
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and with a profusion of fresh flow- 
ers from the abundance of my mo- 
ther's flower-garden wherewith to 
adorn her room The Indian chil- 
dren had helped me to festoon it 
with wreaths of ground pine and 
boughs, until it was an evergreen 
bower in which we took great satis- 
faction. 

My mother gathered from her 
her little history. She had been 
betrothed to a young son of their 
chief, and they were to have been 
married the previous fall. The 
time for the nuptials had been ap- 
pointed and her bridal dress pre- 
pared. The young . man was sent 
by his father on some business to 
Montreal a few days before the 
time thus appointed. On the way 
his canoe was drawn suddenly into 
a whirlpool in the rapids, dashed 
to fragments upon the rocks, and 
he perished. The shock of this 
terrible calamity was fatal to her 
health, which had never been ro- 
bust. From that moment she droop- 
ed, and, though quite calm, even 
cheerful, had been gradually wast- 
ing and sinking. They improved 
the first mild days of spring to try 
the eflect of a change of air and 
scene, after «he had received the 
last sacraments from their priest in 
preparation for the worst. 

For a few weeks she seemed to 
revive, and even walked with me 
once as far as my own home. Her 
appetite improved, and she relished 
all that my mother's care provided 
for her food. 

As I remember her at this distant 
day, I know she must have been a 
being of superior beauty and love- 
liness ; but there was nothing about 
her which so fascinated and impress- 
ed my young heart as the spirit of 
piety that governed all her words 
and actions, and seemed to flow 
from tlie depths of her pure soul 



like transparent waters from a foun- 
tain, refreshing every one who came 
within their influence. . 

One warm evening in the early 
summer we sat togemer for a long 
time in silence and alone, watching 
a beautiful sunset over the wild 
" Rossie Hills," when her soft voice 
breathed in her own musical lan- 
guage expressions which subse- 
quent events fixed indelibly in my 
memory. 

" My sweet Lily," she said, " will 
often uplift her pale face to the 
smiles of the glorious sunset when 
the Rose, who loved to bask with 
her in their golden gleam, will be 
blooming in gardens which need 
them not; for the * Sun of Righteous- 
ness ' will be their light, and wiir fill 
them with glories unknown to earthly 
bowers, and his Blessed Virgin Mo- 
ther will smile upon them. But the 
incense of prayer, like the breath 
of its own perfume, will ever float 
from the Rose to the throne of the 
Eternal that her Lily may be trans- 
planted at last to a place by her 
side in that happy home where 
sighing, and parting, and sorrow 
shall cease for ever ! Oh ! will she 
not $trive for admittance to the 
garden of our Lord here, that she 
may rejoice in the light of his coun- 
tenance hereafter V* 

In a voice broken by my sobs I 
promised all she asked, and I doubt 
not her prayers helped me long 
afterwards in obtaining the grace to 
fulfil the promise. 

The next morning I found her 
much exhausted, and that she had 
passed a restless night. Her mo* 
ther raised her in her arms while 
she took the broth I brought for 
her breakfast, of which she was very 
fond. She seemed weary, and, as 
her mother lowered her gently to 
the pillow, she suddenly lifted her 
eyes to heaven, while a smile of ce- 
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kstial rapture stole over her beau- 
tiful face, and exclaimed, " Pray for 
me, my own mother; for, behold! 
the bright angel is spreading his 
wings to bear your Rose to the pre- 
sence of her Redeemer !" — and was 
gone. The Indian mother and my- 
self were alone with the lifeless 
form of our beloved one. 

The change, the shock, was so 
sudden and unlooked for that I 
stood horror-struck and paralyzed, 
for the first time, before the dread 
messenger who had stolen the breath 
of my sweet Rose. The whole 
scene was so incomprehensible to 
me that I could not believe the 
tones of her dear voice were hushed 
for ever, but persuaded myself that 
she had only fallen asleep. 

Amazed, I watched the poor mo- 
ther as she calmly recited the pray- 
ers for the departing spirit over her 
child for some time, the only out- 
ward sign of her anguish being the 
tears which flowed in torrents down 
her cheeks, while every line of her 
wan features expressed unquestion- 
ing resignation to the will of Him 
who had given and taken her trea- 
sure. 

The prayers concluded, she ten- 
derly closed the dear eyes, adjusted 
the slender form, folded the deli- 
cate hands over a crucifix on her 
breast, and entwined the beads, 
which had so seldom been laid aside 
by them in life, closely around them 
in death. When she sat down at 
length, and, opening her blanket, 
extended her arms towards me, the 
first glimpse of the dread reality 
burst upon me in a flood of crush- 
ing agony, and, springing to the 
open arms which drew me in a 
close embrace to her bosom, I wept 
aloud in a paroxysm of frantic, un- 
controllable grief. She fondly sooth- 
ed and caressed me, bestowing up- 
on me those expressions of tender 



affection which she had been wont 
to pour into the ears now closed 
for ever, and uttering fervent pray- 
ers to heaven that its choicest dews 
might descend upon the Lily which 
had cheered the last hours of her 
sweet Rose. 

I was inconsolable, and told her 
vehemently that, since Heaven had 
taken the Rose, the Lily would go 
too, and that it would never lift up 
its head again; and, indeed, my 
grief was so violent as to injure my 
health, and I was soon sent away 
to new scenes. 

My mother assisted in preparing 
the frail form of the Indian maiden 
for the grave. Her mother had 
brought with her the bridal dress 
of her child, and in that they ar- 
rayed the beautiful departed for 
the bridal of death. Then, enfold- 
ing her in a linen sheet, they wrap- 
ped her blanket about her and gen- 
tly laid her down upon the bed of 
boughs her father had prepared in 
the canoe for her removal to the 
graves of their kindred at St. Regis. 
Then followed the sad leave-taking 
and the departure. 

The dismal forests which clothed 
each margin of the Indian River 
seemed to bend over that sombre 
stream in reverential sympathy as 
the Indian father and mother, with 
their faded Rose, floated silently 
down its dark waters and out of 
our sight for ever ! 

Some years had elapsed since 
this event, and during the interval 
misfortunes had overwhelmed our 
family. At the very time of severe 
reverses in his business my father 
was taken with a malignant fever 
and died. My mother, my young 
brother, and myself were thus left 
in desolate affliction to battle with 
adversity as best we might. Our 
pleasant home was surrendered to 
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creditors, and we sought the forests 
of Upper Canada, whither a family 
who had long been tenants on our 
farm had gone several years before. 
They had taken up a tract of land 
under a government grant to set- 
tlers, and, when they heard of our 
great calamity, wrote, urging us to 
do the same, as they could render 
great assistance to us if we were 
near them. 

The land we took was covered 
with very valuable timber, and the 
first object was to get a portion of 
it to the Quebec market, that its 
avails might pay for clearing the 
land and preparing our new home. 

My brother — hitherto the pet of 
the family, and in danger of being 
the spoiled child of fortune — set 
about the task with an energy that 
surprised every one. He was great- 
ly beloved by the Indian hunters, 
who knew my father and had re- 
ceived many favors from him in the 
days of our prosperity. They as- 
sisted us in our removal, and re- 
mained to help and encourage my 
brother in the lumbering business, 
so new to him, under the direction 
of " Captain Tom," an old Indian 
who was very skilful in such ope- 
rations. We removed late in the 
faH taking with us a supply of pro- 
visions more than suflScient for the 
winter, and but little else of worldly 
gear. 

When the spring opened, thanks 
to our kind neighbors with their 
oxen, and the good Indians, a 
quantity of lumber of various kinds 
had been drawn to the river bank, 
and as soon as the ice went out 
they put it into rafts for transpor- 
tation. These were constructed in 
separate sections, each with its rude 
little caboose to shelter the two men 
who went with it. The sections were 
then firmly united in one long raft 
by means of strong withes, in such 



a manner that they could be readily 
detached by cutting the withes, if 
necessary, in making the dangerous 
descent of the rapids above Mon- 
treal. 

A few days before they set out 
a vicious, drunken Indian called 
"Malfait," who had been loitering 
around all winter, quarrelling with 
the men and giving no assistance, 
applied to Captain Tom for whis- 
key and for permission to go down 
on the rafts, both which requests 
were refused. He went away mut- 
tering threats, and the old Indiacn 
feared he was meditating mischief. 

My brother wished to go with 
Captain Tom on the forward sec- 
tion, as was the custom for the one 
who conducted the navigation. We 
gave a very reluctant consent, and 
our parting with him was saddened 
by many misgivings. 

They proceeded prosperously on 
their voyage as far as the "Long 
Sault," so called, the first danger- 
ous rapid, the chief difficulty in pass- 
ing which, for experienced naviga- 
tors, was to avoid being drawn, by 
an almost irresistible current at one 
point, into a furious maelstrom call- 
ed the " Lost Channel," from which 
few had ever escaped who once en- 
tered it. 

They reached the head of the 
Long Sault late in the afternoon, 
and anchored there for the night, 
with the roar of the tumbling wa- 
ters in their ears. The moon was 
shining brightly, and they betook 
themselves to rest early, that they 
might start betimes in the morning. 
Very late in the night my brother 
was awakened from a sound sleep 
by the old Indian, who laid his 
hand heavily upon him and told 
him to keep very calm and not to 
struggle or ma£e the least effort to 
shield himself. " For," said he, " we 
are entering the Lost Channel ; our 
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part of the raft has been cut Ibose. 
I have bound you firmly to the 
same stick of timber to which I am 
now binding myself. We can only 
leave ourselves in the hands of the 
Great Spirit ; for no other arm can 
help us." 

My brother was paralyzed with 
terror as the maddened waters 
seized the raft as if it had been 
a child's plaything, tore the heavy 
timbers apart, and bent and shiv- 
ered many of them like saplings. 
The one to which he and the In- 
dian were attached was often up* 
lifted, by the force of the raging 
torrenty its full length, to be thrown 
violently down and swallowed in 
the depths of the foaming flood. 
The shock of these concussions 
soon benumbed his faculties, and 
his last conscious act was to re- 
commend his soul to the mercy of 
God, before whose awful tribunal 
he supposed he was about to ap- 
pear. 

When he began to recover his 
senses, it was like waking from 
some frightful dream. He was 
too much bewildered to realize 
for some time that he was in a 
comfortable Indian lodge, with a 
kind old squaw in attendance up- 
on him. She would not allow him 
to ask any questions or agitate 
himself, assuring him that all was 
-weU, and he should know the whole 
at a proper time. As soon as he 
was able to hear it she gave him 
the history. 

On the day before their arrival at 
the Long Sault her son, with a 
party of Indian hunters who had 
been up the St. Lawrence and were 
returning to St. Regis, had fallen 
in with Malfait, and, from inquiries 
made by him, suspected that he was 
watching, with no good purpose, for 
rafts that he expected would come 
down the river He suddenly dis- 



appeared, and they did not know 
in what direction. When her son 
told her the circumstance and their 
suspicions — for the bad character 
of Malfait was well known, and 
they had heard that Captain Tom 
was coming down with rafts — she 
set out at once with men and ca- 
noes up Lake St. Louis to the foot 
of the rapids, to give aid if it should 
be needed. 

They discovered the timber to 
which my brother and his faithful 
friend were lashed, and, releasing 
them^ brought their insensible forms 
as speedily as possible to her lodge 
on the shore of that lake, with very 
little hope that they would ever 
revive. The old Indian, however, 
soon began to show signs of life, 
and, when he was able, recounted 
what had happened. He had no 
doubt that Malfait came in the 
night, detached the raft, and steer- 
ed it into the rapids to satisfy his 
malice against him. 

As soon as he was strong enough 
to go, her son went with him down 
the river to look after the remain- 
der of the raft, leaving his young 
friend in good hands, though still 
unconscious of the tender care he 
was receiving. 

They found the rafts in Lake St. 
Peter below Montreal, and her son 
returned. She then sent him with 
some others to gather the timber of 
the wrecked raft. They collected 
all that could be found on the shore 
of the lake, to be taken when the 
rafts should come down next year. 

'* And now, my son," she contin- 
ued, when she had brought the nar- 
rative to this point, " I am known 
here as Margaret La Lune, but to 
your mother and sister as the mo- 
ther of the Wild Rose of St. Regis. 
You may have heard them speak 
of her, though you were too young 
at the time of their acquaintance 
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to know about it yourself. It was 
to her care the Great Spirit com- 
mitted you in your extremity, that 
she might be allowed to make some 
teturn for their kindness to her and 
her sweet child, which she has never 
forgotten, and has ever since en- 
deavored to repay by giving all the 
help in her power to navigators on 
these perilous waters. It was in 
one of these attempts that my 
husband lost his life some years 
ago. Great was my joy when I 
learned from your Indian friend 
that I had rescued one so dear to 
them from a grave in the rushing 
flood." 

My brother remained with her 
until the return of Captain Tom. 
He delivered the lumber to the mer- 
chant in Quebec to whom it was 
consigned — ^who had long known 
the sterling qualities of the faithful 
old Indian — and informed him of 
the situation in which he left his 
young employer. The merchant 
advanced money to him to pay off 
the men and to bear his own and 
my brother's expenses home, send- 
ing by him a statement of the bal- 
ance left and subject to my bro- 
ther's order. The money for their 
expenses was all that Captain Tom 
or his Indians could evei be per- 
suaded to accept for their valuable 
services at that time and in after- 
years. Their only reply to my 
brother's persuasions was, " We re- 



member your father. He good to 
his Indian brothers." 

You may well imagine our sui 
prise and gratitude when we heard 
from my brother's own lips the story 
of all that had befallen him, and of 
the devotion of our excellent Mar- 
garet. She was absent when he 
went down the next year for the 
last time, and he did not see her. 

Our affairs prospered beyond our 
expectation. We brought willing 
hands and courageous hearts to the 
strife with adverse fortunes, and, by 
the blessing of God upon our ef- 
forts, did not fail in time to retrieve 
them. My mother died a few years 
after my marriage with a son of 
our former tenant, whose sister my 
brother afterwards married. She 
divided her time between the two 
homes, tenderly beloved and cared 
for by her children and grandchil- 
dren, and honored by all who knew 
her. 

You now understand the reason for 
my great surprise and affectionate 
meeting with Margaret at the depot, 
which must have seemed strange in- 
deed to the witnesses. In our short 
chat I promised to go to pass some 
time with her upon my return home, 
and am not without hope that I shall 
persuade her to go with me to see 
the children and grandchildren who 
have often heard of her and of the 
fidelity with which her people trea- 
sure uo the memory of kind acts. 
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She sat upon an enormous sea- 
washed clifif of granite, in a flood 
of golden light from the stooping 
western sun behind her. Beneath 
her the sea-waves rippled lightly 
against the clifil Far out before 
her the broad expanse of sea ex- 
tended till it met the sky. But on 
neither sea nor sky were the girl's 
eyes fastened. She was looking 
steadily across the narrow gulf that 
separated the high promontory 
where her home was from the fish- 
ing town on the mainland. Be- 
hind her was a farm-house with its 
prosaic surroundings, and a few 
huts for drying fish were close at 
hand. Not far beyond these the 
stage-road ran, and coming over 
the brow of the promontory was 
the lumbering stage. 

She did not hear the wheels as 
they went rumbling by, and did 
not know how closely she was scan- 
ned. Next the driver a youth was 
sitting, whose face bespoke the ar- 
tistic temperament as plainly as did 
the portfolio and hastily-traced 
sketch upon his knee. Like a flash 
he caught the loveliness of the pic- 
ture — ^its glorious framework of 
nature's beauties, its central point 
of that girlish figure in its graceful 
pose: the upraised head, the hands 
clasped round the knee as she sat 
bending slightly forward, the sense 
conveyed of absorbed, pathetic 
yearning for something more and 
higher than the farm life of her 
home. 

"Who lives there .>" asked the 
young man of the driver ; and the 
driver made answer, glancing for 



very pleasure at the boyish, hand- 
some face, stamped, in spite of its 
vanity, with the impress of a singu- 
larly clean and happy heart : 

"Nobody much, mister: old 
Jake Escott and Marm Escott and 
Jane. That's Jane sitting there. 
She's their niece, and the best o' 
the lot." 

"Jane!" repeated the youth to 
himself; but to the driver he said : 
" Do they take boarders there ?" 

The man chuckled, as if the very 
idea was absurd. 

" Much as they can do to board 
themselves, / guess. Shiftless set. 
'Tan't so much lack of money, 
though, as of go-aheadativeness. 
'T would be too much trouble." 

" Think I'd be a trouble .>" 

The man laughed again. " Don't 
know 'bout that. You're as clever 
a chap and as taking a chap to talk 
with as I've seen this many a day. 
You're a real true, good-hearted 
gentleman, you be, sir ; but you're 
city-bred for all that. Reckon 
you'd want white napkins every 
meal, and all sorts of finified stuff. 
Marm Escott couldn't give you 
such. 'Cause why ? She's no idea 
what they are." 

"I'll try it," the traveller said, 
shutting his portfolio decisively and 
speaking like one who always had 
his way. " Can't you stop at the 
turn — there's a good fellow — ^and 
let me and my traps down ?" 

" Well, well ! You never meant 
to come here ; that's certain. Where 
ye bound V* 

"Nowhere." Then, seeing the 
driver's puzzled look, " Anywhere," 
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the youth added merrily. "I'm 
come to do what I please, and stop 
where I please, and stay as long as 
I please. This is the loveliest place 
I have seen yet, and I must sketch 
it. Why, surely you have carried 
passengers before who had no set- 
tled destination, but liked to stop 
where it suited them." 

"Ye-es," was the doubtful re- 
sponse. " Yes, mister. But never 
one quite like you. You're a wide- 
awake chap and a merry, but you 
look as dainty as any city lady I 
ever met." 

The words were evidently taken 
as a compliment, in whatever way 
they might have been meant. The 
youth slung his knapsack over his 
shoulder, concealing the long name 
which had puzzled the driver for 
the whole journey — ^Van Stuyvesant 
Van Doorm — ^leaped lightly down 
from the coach almost before it 
stopped, doffed his cap courteously, 
and with a gay farewell was on his 
way along a narrow path to the 
house. 

A woman, remarkable for noth- 
ing except her curiously total lack 
of anything noticeable, opened the 
door, but into that dull face an ac- 
tual sunny gleam of pleasure came 
as soon as she saw the blithe young 
face before her. The descendant 
of all the Vans doffed his cap cour- 
teously again, with an answering 
gleam in his very brilliant eyes. 
He had been used all his life to 
know that people admired him, but 
it is to be acknowledged that this 
oft-repeated fact had never lost its 
charm. 

" Is this Mrs. Escott ?" he asked. 

** I be," was the succinct reply. 

No faintest shadow of a smile 
betrayed her hearer's amusement. 
He knew himself master already 
of the field. " If you please, Mrs. 
Escott," he said audaciously, in his 



most captivating tone and with his 
most pleading, obstinate look, " I'm 
come to board with you." 

Mrs. Escott stared as one taken 
by storm and unable to collect her 
scattered forces. " But — ^but," she 
stammered, " we never take board- 
ers, we don't." 

" This exception will prove the 
rule, then," quoth Van. " Gh ! for 
shame, Mrs, Escott. You never 
would have the heart to turn me 
away from such a view as this. I 
want to sketch it, and I will give 
you a sketch of it, and pay you the 
highest board into the bargain." 

** But we an't got nothing fit to 
board ye on." 

** Ah ? No eggs, theUj I suppose," 
suggested Van mildly, pointing at 
the hens cackling in the yard* 
" No milk, either," he added as the 
lowing of a cow sounded near by. 
" No berries to be had for love or 
money, eh ? And of course there 
are no fish to be found in the sea." 

The woman actually laughed. 
" I'll speak to Jake," she said, then 
disappeared, and Van seated him- 
self on the doorstep and waited 
her return without fear of disap- 
pointment. 

"Jane and I can pick berries," 
he said to himself; and then he 
trilled forth gaily, in a voice that 
was the envy and admiration of 
city circles : 

'* In the days when we went gipsying. 
Long time ago." 

The melody pleased him; it 
chimed in well with the birds' 
blithe song in the trees and the 
faint dash of the waves along the 
shore. He began the song and 
went through it all as blithely and 
carelessly as they. 

" That's handsome, now," an un- 
couth voice behind him said whe!l 
he stopped at last with a sense oi 
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buoyant delight in his own power. 
** That's handsome, stranger. Sing 
like that, and you're welcome here, 
and no mistake." 

This was " Jake," then, shuffling, 
untidy, uncouth as his voice. A 
misgiving arose in Van's mind. 
Would the house, the table, his 
room, be like Jake and Marm £s« 
cott ? But he need stay no longer 
than he chose — qo longer than one 
night ; and it was now nearly six 
o'clock in the afternoon. So, all 
necessary arrangements being con- 
cluded, Jake trundled a dilapidated 
wheel-barrow, in some vague, slip^ 
shod fashion, to the road to *^ fetch 
the stranger's traps," and Mrs. £s- 
cott, going to the gate, called loudly, 
"Jane! Jane! I want ye, child." 

Van, waiting in the parlor for her 
coming, looked attentively about 
him. There was almost nothing in 
the room to show that any one ever 
came there who cared a whit more 
for beauty than Jacob Escott him- 
self did. Rag mats of discordant 
hues covered squares and ovals 
and rectangular parallelograms of 
the pine floor ; the walls were deco- 
rated with coarse prints of Gene- 
ral Washington and of the prize ox 
of twenty years ago; on the table 
was a big family Bible and a Farm- 
er's Almanac illuminating the som- 
bre cover with its sickly yellow, 
and on this was a half-knitted blue 
yarn stocking. 

There was a cheap piano in one 
corner, but it looked as though it 
was never opened. The windows 
were not uncurtained, but, of all 
other things there, they set Van's 
teeth on edge with their execrable 
attempts at some sort of a painted 
landscape; he seized the tassels 
vindictively, and pulled the cur- 
tains out of sight, thus letting in 
the superb view beyond. 

Some one, he discovered then. 



had had taste enough to put flow- 
ers in the room. A great handful 
of daisies and clovers and delicate 
grasses stood on the sill of the win- 
dow that looked out to where the 
narrow gulf separated the promon- 
tory from the mainland. 

"Jane's work," said Van to him- 
self ; and as he thought it, he heard 
a slow, calm step coming through 
the entry, and Jane herself stood in 
the doorway. 

Involuntarily he bent his head 
with such a reverence as he had 
never paid to woman before. He 
was the cynosure at home among 
all ladies, but none yet had won 
from him the reverent greeting of 
an utter self-forgetful absorption in 
another's presence. The girl who 
stood there was not beautiful, 
though there was nothing in her 
features to displease the artist's 
eye; indeed, the absence of mere 
material beauty made more marked 
the impression conveyed in move- 
ment and feature and face. Of all 
colors in the world — and Van was 
passionately fond of color — ^he loved 
best the gold that is sometimes seen 
in the western sky near where the 
sun is setting : a clear, fair hue that 
does not dazzle but rests the eyes 
that gaze upon it. Van thought 
of that color when he saw Jane's 
face with its look of unclouded 
peace. 

She lifted her eyes and glanced 
at him, at first with a tranquil, un- 
moved expression, as though it was 
quite indifferent to her who it was 
that she was meeting ; then she gave 
a quicker, keener glance that 
thrilled Van with an uneasy sense 
that she was reading him through 
and through. What was it that 
she read ? he wondered. 

He tried to talk with her as she 
moved about the room, engaged in 
the very ordinary task of setting 
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the supper-table. Her language 
showed some culture and refine- 
ment. He hazarded the question, 
"Are there good schools about 
here?" 

" I do not know," she said medi- 
tatively. " There is the district 
school." 

" Why does she not say, * I went 
there'?" thought Van. "That 
would tell me something about 
herself." 

But more and more he found, 
as his talk went on, that Jane ig- 
nored herself. It did not appear 
to enter her mind that she was any- 
body to be thought of or talked 
about. He had at first to make 
conversation at the supper-table — 
the farm, the fisheries, the crops — 
but presently Jacob Escott made 
bold to ask: "What maybe your 
occupation, sir?" 

And, nothing loath. Van launch- 
ed upon one of his pet topics — art 
and artists. Even the plain farmer 
and his wife enjoyed it. How 
could they resist the fascination of 
the merry stories, the musical voice, 
the face that spoke as clearly as 
the words? But Jane hardly lis- 
tened, and suddenly a thought 
struck Van: "This is mere sur- 
face-talk after all. Can it be that 
this farmer's girl cares for anything 
deeper, or is it only that she has 
not depth enough to care ?" 

They rose from the table, and 
Van followed Jane to the door. 
She did not see or heed him. The 
tide was at the full; wave upon 
wave came heaving gently onward 
toward the land as a child, tired 
out with play, comes home to its 
mother's arms to rest ; through the 
twilight the dark, restless mass of 
water and its ceaseless murmuring 
alike woke a sense of mystery and 
awe ; above, in the darkening skies, 
a pale half-moon was shining and a 



few great throbbing stars. And in 
the dim light Van saw Jane's face, 
and it seemed to him as beautiful 
and as full of mystery as sea and 
sky. Such a look of hunger mark- 
ed it ! He thought of Niobe, and 
of Cassandra, and of Mariana in the 
moated grange, but she differed in 
some inexplicable fashion from them 
all, and then he heard her say be* 
low her breath : " My God ! My 
God! My God!" 

Over and over again — not what 
Van had ever fancied a prayer 
could be, and yet to his ear more 
full of intense personal pleading 
than any prayer he had ever heard. 
Faith, hope, love, expectation, keen 
desire, and suffering were all sum- 
med up in two words ; and though 
he knew nothing of her trouble, 
yet when the aunt's call for her 
came from the room within. Van 
started as if he had been struck. 
He could not bear to have her 
harried back into the dull life of 
her home. 

" Just mend this, Janey, will you?" 
Mrs. Escott said, exhibiting a coarse 
blue shirt. "Your uncle wants it 
for to-morrow." 

The girl's face was tranquil and 
happy again by some sudden trans- 
formation. She took the rough 
work — ^it was not clean work, either ; 
it had evidently been worn once or 
twice, Van saw with mingled disgust 
and pity — and, sitting down content- 
edly in the dingy room, she began 
her mending. She puzzled Van 
greatly, she interested him intense- 
ly. As he talked to her uncle he 
watched with his artistically-train- 
ed eye each expression of her face. 
It varied now and then, though the 
strange, yearning look did not re- 
turn to it. The peace was there, 
and an exquisite happiness. 

"She is like a dove," thought 
Van. " She is like an innocent 
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baby. Oh ! if one could take her 
away from this." 

But one clue to her character he 
was certain that he had found. He 
rose up before she finished her work, 
and he flung open the old piano and 
sat down before it. It was not so 
unfit for use as he had feared it would 
be, and he knew how to glide skilful- 
ly over the worst notes. And then 
he began to try Jane. First he sang 
ballads, " Robin Adair," " John An- 
derson my jo, John," "Oh! wert 
thou in the cauld blast." 

" That's fine, Phoebe," said Jacob, 
and Phoebe said " Yes" with an un- 
wonted enthusiasm. But Jane work- 
ed steadily on, and if she heard or 
cared Van could not tell, though he 
fancied the sweety dove-like look 
deepened upon her face. 

** The brightest jewel in my crown 
Wad be my queen, wad be my queen.*' 

The last tender notes of the song 
lingered under Van's fingers, as a 
knock was heard at the kitchen 
door, and Jacob went to answer it, 
followed soon by Phoebe, who evi- 
dently recognized the voice of the 
new-comer. There was a scraping 
of chairs on the kitchen floor — the 
plain indication that somebody 
had come to stay awhile. Van 
leaned his head forward against 
the music-rack, and once again 
before his eyes was the scene he 
had witnessed in the twilight one 
hour before. Could the same per- 
son who sat quietly at her rough 
work now be she whom he had 
seen and heard then in that pas- 
sion of prayer? And while he 
mused there rang through his 
brain echoes that always thrilled 
his music-loving, art-loving nature 
with an especial power, and that 
seemed now like fit mates for the 
darkly-heaving sea, the star-lit sky, 
the girl's yearning face ; and from 



the old ivory keys, that grew strange- 
ly full of power and sweetness be- 
neath his magical touch, rang Dut 
Chopin's grand funeral march. 

The work dropped from Jane's 
hands. He could not watch her 
face, for she turned it straight to- 
ward that eastern flower-decked 
window that looked out to gulf 
and sea ; but he saw her fingers 
lock tightly into one another and 
her form become rigidly still. 
When he ended she rose quietly 
and went away, and he did not 
see her again that night. 

But long that night he studied 
her, while an unwonted shame of 
himself and a keen admiration for 
her grew steadily in him, and what 
he inferred of her then was con- 
firmed each day more and more. 

*' She does not know one-half the 
things that I know," he said, '* but 
she has it in her to care for the 
highest art and beauty. And she 
is so noble by nature that she 
couldrCt spend her thoughts on a 
thousand trifling things that I waste 
mine upon. Such a glorious crea- 
ture imprisoned here ! I'll do my 
best for her." 

Never used to early rising, he 
came down stairs the next day to 
find his breakfast waiting for him 
and the morning of the family half 
over. 

"Yes, we be early risers," said 
Mrs. Escott. "Leastways, Jake 
and Jane be. I'm a poor hand at 
it myself. Why, Jane here, she's 
across the gulf and home again 
afore six every day." 

"Across the gulf! Before six!" 
exclaimed Van. 

" Certain sure, Mr. Van. These 
Catholics are queer creatures. 
Jane's a Catholic, you know." 

Habitual courtesy quelled the 
words of surprise and of pain that 
rose to Van's lips — surprise at find- 
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ing a Catholic in this notedly Pro- 
testant fishing settlement, pain at 
hearing Jane's deepest feelings thus 
lightly exposed to view. But Jane 
showed not the slightest shade of 
annoyance. 

Now he thought he anderstoo(f 
her better. One of the many mar- 
vellous spells of Catholicism had 
been woven about her — some vi- 
sion of beauty had thus come into 
her hitherto blank life ; he would 
strive the more now to teach her 
of what he blandly deemed the 
freer, nobler lights of art and 
science, but never should word or 
look from him throw scorn or jest 
or trifling speech of any kind on 
that which was dear to her. 

Love at first sight--*Van had al- 
ways maintained that he believed 
in it ; he was always falling in love 
^ith any pretty face that struck his 
fancy, and then just as easily fall- 
ing out of love with an unwounded 
heart. But here love and pity and 
real reverence all awoke together 
and made of him their willing slave. 
"1*11 go with her to Mass to-mor- 
row," he said, and on the morrow 
he stood in the early sunrise on the 
beach. 

So early was it that Jane herself 
was not yet there. He watched 
her coming towards her boat, her 
eyes cast down, and that hungry, 
longing look stamped plainly on 
her. 

" May I go too ?" he said, the 
gay, trifling manner gone, and that 
peculiarly distinct imprint of a 
clean heart shining in his eyes. 
Lifting her own sweet eyes, once 
again he felt that she read him 
through ; then, saying nothing, she 
bowed assent and stepped into the 
boat. And still without a word 
she let him take the oars from her, 
and, drawing her rosary from her 
pocket, she began to tell her beads. 



Van thought she never would stopj 
and she did not till they reached 
the town. Still silent, she led the 
way from the shore through some 
dull, shell-paved paths to a small 
chapel, and, entering, forgot Van 
altogether and went with eager 
footsteps up the aisle. Van sta- 
tioned himself where he could see 
her ; she sank on her knees before 
the altar, and crossed herself, and 
lifted up her face. The lips were 
parted in a smile of ecstasy, the 
eyes were shining bright as though 
they saw unearthly loveliness. 

What Van saw was this : a square, 
low-studded, dingy toom, poor 
prints of religious subjects, mean 
tallow dips for candles, tawdry gild- 
ing and hangings, artificial tawdry 
flowers, a plain, small altar, a few 
squalid worshippers ; presently an 
aged priest, who said. Mass in a 
cracked and feeble voice. 

" What spell is over her?" thought 
Van, marvelling. " Oh ! if I could 
once take her out of it all, home tQ 
wealth and beauty and tenderness, 
and to our churches. No need to 
tell her that Catholics have beauti- 
ful ones somewhere." 

But on their way back to the 
farm she did not speak, and he 
could not venture to break the in- 
tense calm in which she was wrap- 
ped. Every evening he read or 
sang and played, or talked his best, 
in the parlor where the household 
gathered, but she never again was 
there alone with him, and in the 
daytime she was always busy just 
when he wanted her society most. 
Often he was conscious that what 
he said or read or did failed to 
make any impression at all upon 
her; often while he tried to interest 
her he found her gazing toward 
that eastern window, and knew that 
she did not heed him. He longed 
to say : " I cannot see what you 
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find in that dull church to give your 
eyes and thoughts to," but he could 
not say it. 

Sometimes when he read, far of- 
tener when he played grand music 
— -often, too, when they watched the 
sky and sea and listened to the 
waves, the noble nature woke re- 
sponsive to his call. But it stung 
him to the quick to feel his general 
powerlessness to move her except 
when he roused his best alid high- 
est powers; it stung him to see how 
little she cared for. the comforts 
and luxuries and prettinesses, for 
knowledge even and the art, that 
were part of his daily existence, 
and which he deemed necessary to 
him ; it stung him to find that the 
meanest occupation never made 
her discontented, but glad and 
bright, instead ; while what he con- 
sidered suited to her condition or 
her needs was as nothing to her, and 
the yearning which he could not fa- 
thom seldom came into her face 
when at her daily labor, but often 
when he told himself she ought to 
be content and glad with him. 

She talked very little to him ; she 
never seemed to care whether he 
came or went, and he — all his 
thoughts became engrossed in her. 

One afternoon, near the close of 
a sultry day, as the first mutterings 
of thunder and the first far-off flash- 
es of lightning shone and sounded 
from the dark depths of low*lying 
clouds above the sea — when the 
winds were rising, and the poplars 
showed their leaves' white faces, 
and the white-crested waves broke 
in ominously upon the shore ; when 
Jane's sensitive nature was awake 
and quivering in sympathy with the 
gathering storm— rjacob Escottcame 
hurrying his cattle home to shelter, 
bringing with him a letter which 
the stage-driver had flung down to 
him. as he raced his horses by to 



town. "For you, Mr. Van," he 
said. 

Van opened it carelessly, read it 
carefully, then came straight to 
where Jane stood, watching with 
keen delight the seething sea and 
storm-tossed sky. 

"Jane," he said, "listen to me. 
They have sent for me to go home 
at once. My father is very ill. 
Jane, I love you. Will you be my 
wife ?" 

She turned with great displeasure 
in her eyes. "You jest, sir," she 
said. " Such jesting pains me much. 
Even my uncle understands that 
now." 

" I am not jesting," he cried ve- 
hemently. " I speak the truth. I 
love you. None but you can ever 
be my wife. Give me your promise, 
Jane. I love you so." 

At first her look of rebuke wax- 
ed sterner ; then for a moment her 
eyes met the pleading bright eyes 
fastened on her with the look pecu- 
liar to them, that bespoke a singu- 
larly clean heart. She smiled as 
one smiles at a child. 

" It is impossible," she said. 

Tumultuously he hurried on : 
" No, no, not impossible. If I will 
promise to read, to study, to be a 
Catholic if I can — will you think 
of it then ? Will you try me ?" 

" It is impossible," she repeated. 
"You pain me." And then, with 
an effort, as though she spoke of 
things too sacred for the common 
ear, "By the grace of God," she 
said slowly, "when he makes the 
way plain before me, I am to be a 
nun." 

" No, no !" Van cried again. " No, 
no! Think — listen. Think it all 
over again. You do not under- 
stand. Your life has been cramp- 
ed here in this poor, mean place. 
That is why you want to be a nun. 
Come away with me to a life that 
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suits a soul like yours. I have seen ' 
your craving for higher things." 

The sudden, jagged lightning 
cleft the skies. By its glare he saw 
her face distinctly, and a noble 
scorn was on it, and a righteous in- 
dignation. 

" Come away with you — from 
God/ " she said, and in the pause 
that followed Van felt himself more 
mean than the dust from whence he 
came. 

"Forgive me," she said gently. 
"I forget. It is you who do not 
understand. I do not mind that 
this house is poor and mean; my 
Lord was born in a stable, and he 
died upon a cross. And if I suffer 
here and crave for higher things, it 
is a suffering which even the clois- 
ter can never cure — far less, then, 
you — for I crave to see the face 
of God ! To love my God, to cease 
from sin, to come to my God and 
be for ever one with him in his 
high heaven — I hunger for it by 
night and by day." 

" And if this life suits you so well, 
and you must suffer anyhow," Van 
said curiously, " why not stay here 
always? or why not come with 
me?" 

" Mr. Van," Jane answered, " to 
be a nun is my vocation. God 
himself calls me. I must do his 
will. Forgive me again, but I can- 
not talk any more to you about it. 
If you did not seem so young to 
me — so like a little innocent child, 
in spite of all your knowledge — I 
could not have said so much." And 
the next minute she was gone, leav-; 
ing Van abashed and utterly igno- 
rant of the high meed of true 
praise which she had bestowed up* 
on him. 

He went home to watch for two 
long days and nights beside a couch 
of foolish delirium and lingering 
death ; to see a mind of uncommon 



intellect and far-famed, exquisite 
taste reduced to folly; to see the 
eyes stare vacantly at picture and 
statue and familiar face alike ; and 
then to follow the lifeless body to 
the grave, and hide it there, clay to 
its kindred clay. The young heir 
of enormous wealth and princely 
possessions paced alone in his fa- 
ther's halls that night, and found 
no pleasure in the beauty that once 
had satisfied him. Even the mem- 
ory of Jane's face was a burden to 
him. 

"She would have to die too," 
Van muttered. " And, after all, one 
could as soon love a St. Catherine 
borne by angels as love her. I do 
not believe I ever did. And yet if 
I did not, I never really loved any 
woman." 

Wherein he spoke the truth. 

Yet one look of hers haunted him 
— that look of settled, tranquil 
peace, like the undazzling gold of 
the western sky ; and while it shone 
before him the steady, tranquil 
voice echoed through his memory, 
" To be a nun is my vocation. God 
himself calls me. I must do his 
will." 

"I wonder," queried Van wist- 
fully — " I wonder what my vocation 
is. I'm sure it has never made any 
difference to me. I have sketched, 
and played, and read, just as I fan- 
cied." 

And, with that great grace vouch- 
safed him, of which he was so igno- 
rant, he said like a child : " O God ! 
what shall I do?" 

The answer did not come at 
once. He fretted and puzzled ; by 
and by he began to wonder wheth- 
er Jane's religion had anything to 
do with her choice. Besides, if it 
was worth a man's while to think 
of changing his religion because he 
fancied himself in love with a crea- 
ture that some time must diei had 
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he not reason to think seriously 
about it anyhow? What did she 
mean when she said she craved to 
see God's face? What caused that 
woman of so few words to speak 
with such power when she spoke of 
that? 

Van read and thought, but it was 
not the books that enlightened him. 
He went one evening where he sel- 
dom went by day, when curious eyes 
could watch him— to his father's 
grave. It was a warm evening late 
in September. . As he passed the 
rectory adjoining the church, which 
his father, and his father's father, 
and all the Van Doorms of the re- 
gion had religiously attended, gay 
voices and snatches of music caught 
his ear, and he looked up involun- 
tarily. 

It was a pretty sight. The gas 
had just been lighted, the curtains 
were still up. Lonely, sorrowful 
Van, forgetful of his wonted cour- 
tesy, stood still where he was and 
took in the whole picture with an 
added heartache. 

In the pleasant parlor, not luxu- 
rious, but a home^room, the mother 
sat with her baby on her knee. 
Van remembered her when she 
came a bride to the parish, and he 
was only a child of five years old. 
It was one of his earliest mem- 
ories — that being taken to church 
with the promise of seeing the new 
young minister's new young wife, 
if he would be very good. That 
was twenty years ago, and there 
were lines of gray in Mrs. Charles' 
hair, but her face wore the same 
kindly smile that had marked it 
then in the freshness of her nine- 
teen years, and at the piano a girl 
of nineteen might have been taken 
for the bride brought back again in 
her youthful bloom. She was play- 
ing some familiar melody ; five or 
six brothers and sisters clustered 



about her, sang blithely with her ; 
a toddling child at the mother's 
knee beat time with its chubby fin- 
gers on the younger baby's chubby 
hand. Presently an inner door 
opened, and the pastor entered. 
There was a cry of "Father! fa- 
ther!" a general rush to meet him, 
frantici merry embraces from the 
children, while the mother smiled 
contented, and the father stood 
tender and strong in the midst of 
his happy flock. 

The picture lasted for a brief 
space only; with a pretty gesture 
of horror the eldest daughter 
sprang toward the window and 
drew down the shades, lest some- 
body should see, and Van stood, 
alone outside in the gathering 
night. 

He plodded on dreamily to the 
church-yard, and sat down near the 
new grave among many, many old- 
er graves where the men and wom- 
en of his race lay buried. 

" Wife and child," said Van, with 
a long, hard, envious sigh, " father 
and mother, and happy home. 
And I—" 

" Wife and child — ^father and mo- 
then" The words repeated them- 
selves in that curious, echo-like 
fashion which words have when 
they come to the mind as a part of 
a familiar saying, whose whole can- 
not be at once recalled, and which 
for a time we vainly strive to place. 

" Wife and child — father and mo- 
ther." Ah! something else comes: 
" Houses and lands." What is 
it ? What is Van striving to get ? 

" Houses and lands." 

He has it. 

" No man who hath left house, or 
brethren, or sisters, or father, or 
mother, or children, or lands for 
my sake and for the Gospel, who 
shall not receive an hundred times 
as much, now in this time : and in 
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the world to come life everlast- 
mg. 

He does not see with his bodily 
eyes at all now, but the eyes of his 
soul are wide awake, and they see 
clear and true. 

In which church — Catholic or 
Protestant — were the men who, not 
by tens or by hundreds, but by thou- 
sands upon thousands, and through 
centuries upon centuries, had car- 
ried out to the very letter the 
words of Christ, the Bible words ? 
Which, except through some ex- 
ceptions that only served to prove 
the rule, had by loud-voiced decla- 
mation, and an action that spoke 
more loudly still, set at naught the 
teaching of the Master — set at 
naught the example of Him who 
left all for them ? 

Vin seemed to hear it once 
again — the missionary letters read 
from the pulpit and published in 
Protestant magazines ; the plead- 
ings for clothes for the missionary's 
wife and children ; the appeals for 
money, or a missionary must leave 
his important field because his 
family could not be supported 
there; the vaunted heroism of 
missionaries J who endured to see 
their children suffer rather than 
desert their post. Where were the 
men whose heroism was such that 
they had no home, no family, no 
earthly tie, but stood ready like the 
angels — true messengers — to go or 
to stay, undeterred by any human 
consideration, where God and his 
church asked or needed them ? 

And so it came to pass that Van 
understood the mystery of Jane's 
vocation; comprehended that men 
and women, young and old, rich 
and poor, ignorant and lettered, 
lieard, as the wedded Peter and 
the unwedded John heard once the 
voice of Christ call to them, and 
literally, like them, left all and fol- 



lowed him. It came to pass also 
that he understood Jane's suffer- 
ing; knew that that call of God 
and the accompanying love of God 
were a hundred-fold more in this 
life than the earthly joys renounc- 
ed, and yet that the promise of the 
everlasting life spoke of such in- 
effable bliss that the longing awak- 
ened for it could only be appeased 
in heaven. 

Van found his vocation too. He 
threw himself, heart and soul, into 
true Christian art. His pictures 
were seldom seen on the walls of 
rich men's houses, but churches 
and convents owned them free of 
price. That part of his work, how- 
ever, was the smallest part. Mon- 
ey and time and strength were lav- 
ished nobly with and in aid of 
those who are successfully laboring 
in our day to show, by research in 
catacombs and ruined sacred build- 
ings and among old missals and 
breviaries and parchments, that the 
Catholic Church of to-day is the 
church of the early Christians and 
martyrs. 

In Italy he met and married 
some one very different "from Jane 
— a very lovely and good and noble 
woman — and Jane to him became 
more and more a St. Catherine 
borne by angels, and more and 
more he wondered that he ever had 
presumed to think of offering her 
an earthly love. 

" Had I been a Catholic then, I 
never could have done it," he told 
his wife. " God had called her for 
himself, and set his seal upon her." 

And the happy wife said hum- 
bly : " Hers was the higher call- 
ing, dear." 

So when, one day, their only 
daughter came to them — a strong, 
high-spirited, brilliant girl, the sun- 
shine of their home — and told them 
that God's call had come to her to 
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leave her home for Christ's pov- 
erty, and all human love for his 
love alone, she found no weak re- 
sistance 

"Thank God," they said, "for 
the honor he has done us! For 
him we gladly bid thee forget thine 
own people and thy father's 
house." 



But of Jane they never heard, 
except that, when God's time came, 
she left the farm beside the sea. 
What need to know more of her. 
who was where she longed to be — 
one of the great number who lose 
all to find All, and, having Him 
whom their soul loveth, need no- 
thing more ? 
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I. 



Saint-Sauveur-le-Vicomte is 
a dull little town, situated in Co- 
tentin, that long eastern strip of 
the coast of Normandy which ex- 
tends directly in front of the lovely 
isles of Jersey, Guernsey, Aldemey, 
and Sark. Cherbourg lies to the 
north of it, but we only mention 
that fact en passant j for the inci- 
dent related in these pages occur- 
red long before the Second Empire, 
long before Cherbourg attracted 
visitors to admire its naval displays, 
long before railways had shortened 
distances and brought the Cotenti- 
nians within daily hearing of their 
" ne plus ultra " of cities — inimita- 
ble Paris. The little towns then 
slumbered peaceably amidst their 
corn-fields and apple-orchards ; and 
none slept sounder than Saint-Sau- 
veur-le-Vicomte, whose very exist- 
ence was scarcely known beyond 
the limits of its native district. It 
was remarkable, indeed, for noth- 
ing; its church was old and fine, as 
most French provincial churches 
are ; the open space around it form- 
ed the market-place, deserted and 
silent except on market-days ; and 
the Grande Rue contained the one 
hostelry of the town — the Hdtel 
Royale — and various stores. 

But there were also a few cross- 
streets, interspersed with flowery, 
bowery gardens, and it is in a house 
situated in one of these that our 
scene is laid. It was a plain, un- 
pretending dwelling, but large and 
exquisitely neat. It had the widest 
local reputation of being the snug- 
gest in winter, the coolest in sum- 
mer, and the most hospitable at all 



seasons of .any in S^int-Sauyeur-le- 
Vicomte — ^nay, in the whole stretch 
of Cotentin ! The garden behind 
it, too, was famous; the owners, 
M. and Mme. Dupuis, cultivat- 
ed it themselves with rare en- 
thusiasm and taste. Alphonse 
Karr's world-celebrated flowers 
would have been considered pale 
and scentless beside Mme. Du- 
puis' — at least, by the Cotenti- 
nians. And the fruits — the peach- 
es and green-gages, the pears and 
grapes — it was not believed possi- 
ble that the like could be found 
even in Paris. Let us add that, 
when in their first flush of ripeness 
and bloom, the greater portion of 
these carefully-tended flowers and 
fruits were culled by Mme. Du- 
puis' own hands, and sent forth to 
carry light and beauty, perfume 
and freshness, into every sick-room 
of the little town. 

The Dupuis were a thoroughly 
worthy couple; they had married 
young, for love, and had been bless- 
ed with an only child, a daughter, 
good and pretty as her mother, and, 
like her mother, wedded early and 
happily. 

When the episode in their lives 
which is the subject of this little 
story took place, they had passed 
together thirty years of tranquil, 
uneventful felicity. M. Dupuis 
had shortly before sold his busi- 
ness — he was a notary — and was 
now enjoying a well-earned rest. 
He was a man of sixty, well- 
educated, intelligent, and still 
strong, active, and enthusiastic. 
His plump little wife had just 
completed her fifty-fifth year — she 
did not appear to be forty-five. 
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She was of a deeper, more thought- 
ful nature than her husband, but 
nevertheless her sympathy with 
him was unbounded— she loved all 
he loved^ the same people and the 
-•V]:ie things. She was the type of 
:rue wife and of a true Christian. 
Too modest and timid to have 
y personal pretensions, Mme. Du- 
is* great pride lay in^ her well- 
^ered home, her exquisitely clean 
Ise, her nicely-arranged kitchen,. 
■, though last, certainly not least, 
aer cook and housemaid, whom 
i considered absolutely. unparal- 
led in their several vocations, 
nd it must be allowed that Jean- 
ette and Marianne had, ■ during 
twenty years, fully justified their 
mistress' good opinion of them. 
During all this time the two women 
had constantly studied her every 
wish, and the result was the per- 
fection of domestic economy. 

The family party was completed 
by a large white Angora cat, pro-* 
moted since the marriage of Mile, 
Dupuis to the enviable position of 
" pet of the household," and uni- 
versally considered in Cotentin to 
be the most remarkable animal of 
its species. 

II. 

One winter's evening, when the 
snow lay deep in the streets and 
the north wind whistled fiercely 
around the eaves, M. Dupuis' din- 
ing-room looked particularly cheer- 
ful. The heavy tapestry curtains 
were drawn close before the win- 
dows, and a flaming wood fire 
showered sparkles of reflected light 
on the crystal and silver placed on 
the round dining-table, and lighted 
up the portraits of some sober- 
looking personages in powdered 
wigs which adorned the walls. 
The handsome tortoise-shell and 
copper clock, a masterpiece of the 



style Louis Quin2e, standing on a 
hanging shelf above the sofa, was, 
perhaps, the best article of furni- 
ture in the room; the chimney- 
piece was too encumbered with 
porcelain shepherds and shepherd- 
esses, and china jars filled with ar- 
tificial flowers and covered, with 
great glass globes, for the taste of 
the present day. Fashion bad 
slumbered in Saint-Sauveur-le-Vi- 
comte for many a long year. But 
there was light and warmth, and a 
pervading feeling of comfort, worth 
all the gilded, satin-covered chairs 
and lounges that Parisian taste can 
devise, all the Venetian mirrors 
aiid Sevres vases that luxury can 
afford; Mme. Dupuis' dining-room 
was certainly rococo and provincial, 
incongruous in some respects, defi- 
cient in harmony, but what sincere, 
cordial hospitality those four walls 
had witnessed ! what pleasant re- 
pasts! what real good, wholesome 
eating ! what merry toasts had been 
drunk there in claret, in sherry, and 
champagne — wines as bright as 
Mme. Dupuis' eyes, and as pure 
and unadulterated as her heart 1 

A second clock, a very ugly one 
it must be confessed, a representa- 
tive of the bad taste of the First Em- 
pire, which stood in the centre of 
the already too encumbered man- 
tel-shelf, marked five minutes past 
six, and Mme. Dupuis was seated 
at the head of her dining-table. 
She was neatly dressed in black 
silk; her dark brown hair, streaked 
here and there with silver threads, 
was arranged in simple bandeaux on 
each side of her temples, and a small 
lace cap trimmed with a few knots 
of pink ribbon concealed the pau- 
city of the " back hair " ; for Mme. 
Dupuis was behind her time. She 
had not "marched with her age," 
and had not yet leajj^d to wear a 
" switch." ^ 
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M. Dupuis, somewhat old-fash- 
ioned in his attire, but scrupulous- 
ly neat, sat opposite to her. At 
an equal distance from each was 
placed a gentleman as old appar- 
ently as the ex-notary, but infinite- 
ly more pretentious in his style 
both of dress and manner. His 
coat and trowsers were of Parisian 
cut ; his beard in the latest mode ; 
his voice dictatorial — a man of the 
world evidently, and evidently also 
accustomed to think more of him- 
self than of any one else. The 
little party was busily engaged in 
the agreeable duty of eating sundry 
** plats " which diffused a most ap- 
petising odor. Marianne, madame's 
right hand and faithful aid during 
many long years, waited at table, 
while the beautiful Angora sought 
its fortune around and under. 

" Well, it happened just as I tell 
you," said Mme. Dupuis, as she 
handed her guest a delicious-look- 
ing chop — ** it happened just as I 
tell you, M. Rouvi^re. I believed 
that he had gone crazy — completely 
crazy ; get down, puss ! He came 
rushing up-stairs, four steps at a 
time, crying at the top of his voice, 
* It's Tom ! it's Tom Rouvifere, that 
fellow Tom !' Excuse me, M. Rou- 
vifere, but that's his word, you know. 
As for me, I followed, stumbling as 
I went along, killing myself trying 
to make him hear that it was much 
more likely to be M. du Luc in his 
new carriage ; for I knew through 
Mme. le Rendu * that M. du Luc 
was to dine to-day at Semonville, 
and, as he never passes through 
Saint-Sauveur without stopping to 
wish us good-day, I had every rea- 
son to believe ..." 

** O my dear Reine !" interrupt- 
ed M. Dupuis, "what necessity is 
there for telling all that to Rou- 
vi^re ? He i|bows nothing about 
M. du Luc and Mme. le Rendu ; 



how can all that interest him ? Be- 
sides, you know that M. du Luc 
never has post-horses to his car- 
riage, so it could not be he." 

** But I believed it was," replied 
madame. 

" AUons ! never mind now, dear," 
returned her husband, "but do 
keep your cat off; she is teasing 
Rouvi^re," 

" Puss ! puss !" cried Mme. Du- 
puis, " come here and behave your- 
self, do. Now, George," she con- 
tinued, '*you must acknowledge 
that it was much more natural 
that I should expect to see M. 
du Luc, our country neighbor, than 
M. Rouvifere, whom I did not 
know, and from whom you had never 
heard for more than thirty years — 
really, now. What do you say, M. 
Rouvi^re? You shall be judge.'* 

M. Rouvifere, who during this 
dialogue had been silently eating 
and drinking with evident appetite, 
looked up from his plate with an 
expression of impatience anything 
but flattering to the lady. 

" Of course you are right, mad- 
ame," replied he sharply; "of 
course you are right. But, God 
bless me, madame, I really believe 
that your chops are fried with 
crumbs!" 

Poor Mme. Dupuis started at 
this abrupt interpellation; her 
good-tempered smile vanished ; 
one might have fancied there was a 
tear in her eye as she answered 
gently : " I am so sorry ! It was I 
who made Jeannette crumb them. 
I thought they would be more deli- 
cate." 

" What heresy !" exclaimed Rou- 
vifere. " My dear lady, nobody now 
fries chops in crumbs, just as no- 
body now wears leg-of-mutton 
sleeves! Gracious heavens ! Provi- 
dence has granted you one of the 
very best articles of food that the 
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culinary art is acquainted with— *• 
real, genuine, /r/-jtf// mutton, pure 
Miels mutton — and you fry it in 
crumbs — you actually dare to fry it 
in crumbs ! Parbleu ! I have sailed 
round the world, but I had to come 
to Saint-Sauveur-le-Vicomte to see 
Miels mutton fried in crumbs." 

" How sorry I am !" cried poor 
Mme. Dupuis humbly. "Let me 
help you to some sole, M. Rouvi^re. 
We have a market for fish only 
once a week, but, as M. Dupuis is 
very fond of fish, I have made an 
arrangement with a fisherman from 
Porthail, so that we have a little 
extra * plat * every Wednesday, and 
asy most fortunately, to-day hap- 
pens to be Wednesday. . . " 

" Oh ! come, Reine," interrupted 
M. Dupuis, who had been listening 
with a very vexed expression of 
countenance to what was passing 
between his wife and his friend, 
" don't go on with all these details ; 
what interest can they have for 
Rouvi^re ? Well, Tom, tell me, 
now, where were you eight days 
ago at this very hour ?*' 

" Eight days a^o, George," said 
Rouvi^re, and he stopped eating to 
reflect — "eight days ago I was in 
Dublin." 

" In Dublin !" exclaimed Dupuis 
admiringly. "What a fellow!" 

"From Dublin," continued M. 
Rouvi^re, " I went to London, arid 
from London to Jersey, and from 
Jersey — here !" 

"And was it when you got to 
Jersey that the happy thought oc- 
curred to you to come and stir up 
your old friend?" asked Dupuis; 
and his bright, soft eyes rested af- 
fectionately on Rouvi^re's face. 

"Yesterday morning, my dear 
boy," replied Rouvi^re. "There 
was a map of Normandy hanging 
up in the hall of the hotel where I 
was staying, and I was looking at it 



almost mechanically, when suddenly 
I came across the name of Saint-Sau- 
veur-le-Vicomte. * Saint-Sauveur- 
le-Vicomte !' I repeated two or three 
times to myself. * Isn't that the 
name of the little town where 
George Dupuis used to live — my 
friend George ? I've a mind to go 
and dine with him, if he be still 
alive.' "- 

M. Rouvifere seemed to be look- 
ing for something on the table as 
he finished these words. Mme. Du- 
puis, watching every feature, anx- 
iously inquired what he wanted. 

"Some lemon, madakne, for this 
sole," replied he. "Marianne — ■ 
I think I heard you call her Mari- 
anne," he added, turning towards 
his hostess — " Marianne, haven't 
you a lemon ?" 

" Here is one," exclaimed Mme. 
Dupuis, rising hastily and running 
to the sideboard. " Now tell me, 
M. Rouvi^re," she said with her 
pleasant smile, as she laid the le- 
mon by his plate, " have you really 
been going up and down the high- 
ways and by-ways of the world 
during thirty long years, just like 
the Wandering Jew ?" 

" I have indeed, madame," re- 
plied her guest, squeezing the le- 
mon-juice out over his sole. 

"You must have eaten some 
strange things in your travels," 
continued the lady. 

" I rather think so," replied Rou- 
vi^re, with his mouth full of fish ; 
" things you never heard of! Ma- 
rianne, my good girl, I smell coffee 
roasting in your kitchen. Now, 
nearly every one, especially here in 
the provinces, roasts it too much — 
all the aroma is driven ofl": run 
quick, that's a good lass, and tell 
the cook — ^Jeannette, isn't it ? — that 
the coffee must only be toasted — 
just scorched. Do you understand, 
eh ?" 
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** Yes, yes, I understand well 
enough," muttered Marianne as 
she went out \ ** that fellow seems 
to like nothing!" 

" My dear lady," went on Rou- 
vifere, turning to Mme. Dupuis, 
" the very accident I feared for 
your coffee has happened to your 
chicken — it is cooled too miich, or 
rather it has been cooked too fast- 
It is a great pity, for it was an ex« 
cellent fowl !" 

** Oh ! dear> oh ! dear," exclaimed 
Mme. Dupuis, who was beginning 
to feel a kind of despair thus far 
unknown to her. All her dinners 
hitherto had been subjects of com- 
pliment ; tAis was quite a new ex« 
perience. "Ohi dear, oh! dear, 
how many misfortunes at one time. 
Pray excuse me, M. Rouvi^re ; you 
came so unexpectedly, you know. 
We had no time to do things well. 
But do, pray, stay a few days with 
us, and you shall see. I promise 
you that everything shall be bet- 
ter." 

'^ Impossible^ madame,'^ replied 
the guest, as he accepted a fine 
snipe done to a turn; ''you are 
very kind, but at nine o'clock this 
evening I must be on the road 
again. Yes, madame, you may 
well say that I have eaten strange 
things," he continued, raismg his 
voice. ''IVe eaten kouskoussou 
under the Arab's tent ; curry-^that 
incendiary curry— on the shores of 
the Ganges ; I've dined off the 
frightful tripang in Java ; and in 
China on swallowsVnests stewed in 
castor-oil I" 

" Good gracious !" ejaculated 
Mme. Dupuis* 

•* What a wonderful fellow!" ex- 
claimed M. Dupuis enthusiasti- 
cally. 

M Dupuis was nnwontedly si- 
lent; he was evidently exceedingly 
annoyed, and it was pitiful to see 



the deprecating^ glances his little 
wife directed towards him from 
time to time. Hei however, kept 
his eyes fixed steadily on his plate. 

" In Panama," went on Rouvifere, 
** I've eaten roasted monkey. But 
what need to enumerate? There's* 
nothing edible in creation that I 
have not swallowed. So that I be- 
lieve I may say," here he bowed 
thanks for a second snipe, ^' there 
does not exist a man under the fir- 
mament of heaven easier to satisfy 
than myself. The Rocky Moun- 
tain Indians— those Indians are 
most extraordinarily sagacious — 
the Rocky Mountain Indians, I say, 
gave me a surname while I was 
among them — Choc-ugli-tou-saw,' 
which signifies good-humored sto- 
mach, because I was alw^s satis- 
fied with my dinner !" 

** What a wonderful fellow !" re- 
iterated Dupuis. "Come, Tom, 
try this Burgundy; your throat must 
be dry. What a wonderful fellow, 
to be sure !" 

**Do let me prevail on you to 
take another snipe," said Mme. Du- 
puis, holding up to the guest's ac- 
ceptance a third fine, fat bird; " I'm 
so glad to find that you like them !" 

" No, madame, no, a thousand 
thanks. Yes, I don't deny that I 
am fond of snipes, but, I'm sorry— r 
I can't deceive you — ^these are not 
just what they ought to ba In the 
first place, they have not been kill- 
ed long enough ; and, secondly, you 
have forgotten to pepper them — a 
process absolutely necessary with 
game. But, excuse me, for the last 
half-hour I've been looking at that 
covered dish, wondering what there 
is in it. I really don't believe that 
I have ever felt* more curiosity in 
the whole course of my life ; excuse 
me, I must look into it." 

He raised the cover as he spoke, 
peering in with eyes and nose. 
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' "In the flattie of all the saints, 
what is it?" he exclaimedi as he 
contemplated the contents and snif* 
fed up the steam. 

" My dear friend," answered Du- 
puis, a little nervously, " it is some- 
thing I had concocted on purpose 
for you— it is macaroni." 

" Macaroni ! Thai macaroni !" 
shouted Rouviire, as if never more 
surprised in his life. 

"Yes, M. Rouviire," explained 
Mme. Dupuis, no longer smiling, 
poor little woman ! " This dish 
was inspired by George's friend* 
ship. He remembered that you 
were very fond of Italy, so I sent 
in haste to the grocer's ; he fortu- 
nately had still a small quantity of 
macaroni on hand, and then, with 
the help of my cookery-book — for 
Jeannette couldn't manage it-^I 
made you a piat it rUalienne.** 

" A rUalienne /" repeated George's 
old friend with a sneering laugh. 
" My dear, good lady, that's not ma- 
caroni ^ titalienne! Oh I no, no. 
However, who knows ? — it may be 
good to eat all the same. Let us 
try !" So saying, M. Rouvifere 
helped himself to a spoonful, while 
his hosts looked on anxiously. 

" Well, how do you like it ?" asked 
George, when the taster, after many 
grimaces, had got down a mouthful. 

"Like it!" replied Rouvifere, 
"why, not at all; you might as 
well try to masticate organ-pipes! 
It really is something remarkable ; 
it's fossil macaroni, petrified mac« 
aroni I The grocer who sold it to 
you deserves the jail ; / shouldn't 
wonder if he belonged to some 
secret society !" 

"Marianne, quick! change M. 
Rouviire's plate," said Dupuis 
sharply — for the old servant was 
gazing at her master's friend with 
a very unmistakable expression of 
disgust on her honest face. ".My 



dear Tom," he continued, " what a 
bad dinner you have made !" 

" You are jesting," replied Rou- 
vi^re carelessly; "at all events, 
your wine is capital." 

**I don't know what to say," 
sighed poor Mme. Dupuis. " I feel 
ready to die with vexation. But, 
dear M. Rouvifere," with a pretty 
supplicatory gesture, " do, I beg and 
pray of you, do taste my rice-pud- 
ding." 

" Very willingly, my dear lady," 
answered the terrible guest — "very 
willingly; only let me first finish 
eating these green peas, which have 
been very well preserved, and 
would be really perfect had the 
cook spared her butter a little !" 

At this moment the church bells 
began to ring the AngeluSy and 
Mme. Dupuis rose precipitately 
from the table. 

" You will pardon my leaving 
you to finish dinner with George," 
said she to Rouvi^re ; " I shall be 
back long before you go." 

"Surely you are not going out 
such an evening as this!" exclaim- 
ed Rouvi^re. " Why, there's a foot 
deep of snow in the streets !" 

"My wife goes to church every 
evening, winter and summer, at the 
Angelas^ no matter what the wea- 
ther," remarked George. "She 
has done so for nearly fifty years» 
and nothing will break her of the 
habit now." 

"Ah ! very well," returned Rou- 
vi^re. " I hope you like your pas- 
tor, Mme. Dupuis ?" 

" Oh I yes, indeed I do," replied 
the good little woman enthusiastic* 
cally ; " he is a most worthy man. 
Do stay twenty-four hours longer 
with us, M. Rouvi^re, and I will 
ask him to dine with us ; you will 
be glad to know him, I am quUe 
sure." 

" So am I," returned her hus- 
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his eyes on his friend's flushed 
face — "my dear old Gebrge, what 
was your reason for burying your- 
' self alive in Cotentin ? Tell me." 

^* Why do you ask me that, Tom ?" 
cried Dupuis, who suddenly be- 
came serious. ^' You find me rusty, 
then ?" 

"No, no; but what^zs your rea- 
son ? Tell me in confidence, you 
know." 

"Yes, I am rusty; I feel it!" 
said poor Dupuis mournfully. " I 
tell you what, Tom, the provinces 
of France deserve all that is said 
against them. They are like those 
springs of mineral waters which 
turn to stone every living creature 
you throw into them t What rea- 
son had I, do you ask ? Gracious 
heavens ! What is life, Tom, but 
a series of chances ; some fatality 
gets you into a groove, and you are 
pushed on and on until you reach 
your grave. Try this rum, Tom." 

"Do you indulge in such pro- 
longed libations every evening?" 
asked Rouvi^re. 

" No, never. These are in honor 
of you." 

"So I suspected. This is the 
rum, isn't it? . Come, go on, 
George; I want to hear the rest of 
your Odyssey.** 

" Well, Tom," resumed his friend, 
taking a sip at his glass of rum 
and breathing at the same time a 
sigh which was almost a groan, 
" you remember that my prospects 
were pretty bright in Paris. I fully 
intended to buy that solicitor's 
office where I was working — it had 
been offered to me on good condi- 
tions; but some family affairs called 
me home here, and here I stayed. 
I don't know how it happened, but 
it is certain that I found a charm 
in this provincial life — in its futile 
comfort, its indolent habits, its 
tame monotony." 



Here poof Dupuis stopped, that 
he might give vent to an angry 
gust of self-reproach by punching 
the fire with the tongs ; after a sip 
of rum he continued: "All these 
got possession of me, wound them- 
selves around me like a net, and I 
remained their captive." 

His head bowed itself forward, 
and he sat gazing regretfully on 
the ugly clock in the middle of the 
chimney-piece. 

"All right, George!" laughed 
Rouvi^re; "you don't say it, but I 
suspect that Madame Dupuis had' 
a good deal to do with this final 
catastrophe !" 

"It is true, Tom," replied the 
other, his countenance lighting up 
for a moment ; " and you may be- 
lieve it or not, as you like, but I 
swear that she was a charming 
girl ! Moreover, my dear old mo- 
ther was living then, and it was a 
great pleasure to her to have me 
settle here where we were all born. 
The long and the short of it was 
that I married, bought my father- 
in-law's ofhce, and all was over — 
the die was cast! Take some of 
the Kirschwasser, Tom," he added 
hurriedly, as if his remembrances 
were too painful to be dwelt on. 

"Presently," said Rouvi^re, a 
smile flickering over his worldly- 
wise face ; " but tell me, first, you've 
not stayed walled up in Saint-Sau- 
veur, I hope, all these thirty-five 
years? You take a run to Paris every 
once in a while, don't you?" 

" Don't mention it," groaned 
Dupuis. " I've not seen Paris since 
I said good-by to you in the Rue 
Montmartre !" 

" Phew !" whistled Rouvi^re, 
helping himself to the Kirschwas- 
ser. The friends remained silent 
for a time, gazing at the fire. 

" But you used to like to travel," 
exclaimed Rouviire, at last. 
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"And so I do still, my dear 
Tom ; my taste has not changed in 
that respect, I can assure you. But 
what could I do? When I mar- 
ried, my idea was to work steadily 
for fifteen years, and then sell my 
business and live on what I had 
saved. I intended then to take d, 
trip to Paris with my wife, after 
that to the Pyrenees— I always 
wished so much to see the Pyte- 
nees ! But it was not to be ; as 
the old women say, Man proposes 
and God disposes. We had been 
married just five years when our 
daughter was born. . . ." 

" What's that you say-^you have 
a daughter?" interrupted his 
friend. 

• " A daughter and a grand-daugh- 
ter, Tom," replied George, with an 
inflection in his voice that sounded 
very like pride, and a soft look in 
his eyes; "so you understand thati 
had to stick to my business for ten 
years more, that I might get her a 
dowry; and then, when at last I did 
sellout — well, I was old . • . and I 
couldn't think of anything pleasant- 
er than just to stay quietly in my 
arm-chair ! Didn't I tell you that 
mylife has been nothing but a chap- 
ter of accidents from beginning to 
end? Come, shall we have some 
punch, Tom ? I'll make it." 

"If you will. So you have a 
daughter ! And she is married ! 
Well married, I hope ?'* 

" Well, yes ; her husband is a sub- 
prefect." 

George's voice again took a tone 
of gratified pride, which elicited a 
smile from his observant friend. 

" A sub-prefect ! Bravo, bravissi- 
mo ! But you're putting too much 
lemon into that punch." 

" Do you think so ? And now, 
Tom, that I've made a clean breast 
of it — told you all — you must ex- 
plain something to me' that I never 



could comprehend : how have you 
contrived to make your modest for- 
tune suffice for nearly half a centu- 
ry's constant travel ?" 

"It is easy enough to explain," 
said Rouvi^re, sitting up straight in 
his chair arid becoming very ani- 
mated and somewhat loud as he 
proceeded. " I began life with ten 
thousand francs a year in land ; my 
first operation was to change my 
patrimony into bank-notes, by which 
means I doubled my income ; then 
I invested it in the sinking funds, 
which trebled it. And then, freed 
from every narrow calculation, from 
every family tie, from every social 
trammel, I took my flight into 
space ! Here's to your health, my 
old friend George ! Hip ! hip ! 
hurrah!" 

"What a wonderful fellow!" 
cried George in a paroxysm of ad- 
miration, excitedi very probably, 
much more by the brandy and the 
rum arid the punch than by Rou- 
vi^re's comprehension of life and 
happiness. " What energy ! what 
grandeur!" 

" I consecrated my youth," con- 
tinued Tom in a declamatory style, 
"to distant adventures, reserving 
Europe, for the autumn of. life. 
My foot — this foot, this very foot, 
George, which now touches yours on 
this carpet — has left its print among 
those of the tiger and the elephant 
on the sands of India ! Nay, it has 
even followed those terrible prow- 
lers into their forests of bamboo, 
lofty and solemn as our cathe- 
drals!" 

"Ah! that was something like 
living!*' ejaculated Dupuis, who 
listened with almost breathless in- 
terest. 

. "Two years later I arrived in 
Canton. What an arrival, ye gods ! 
Never shall I forget the scene. It 
was a lovely summer night The 
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accession of the emperor of the Ce* 
lestials to his ancestral throne was 
being celebrated. Our canoe could 
scarcely force its way among the 
junks and flower-boats, all of them 
decorated with innumerable paper 
lanterns. Fireworks of a thousand 
different hues were reflected, min* 
gled with the stars, in the flowing 
river, and we could watch their 
rainbow tints playing on the porce- 
lain temples that rise on its banks !" 

^' What a fairy-like sight ! Hap- 
py, happy Tom !" murmured Du- 
puis. 

"From China," pursued Rou- 
viire, after quaffing off* his glass of 
punch, " I sailed for the Americas. 
I travelled about there for several 
years, going to and fro, from north 
to south, from the savannas to 
the pampas, from the great austere 
« Canadian woods to the smiling 
Brazilian forests ; sometimes on 
foot, sometimes on horseback, oft- 
enest in a pirogue. My longest 
stay was in Peru. I could not tear 
myself away from that coquettish 
city of Lima!" 

" Ha ! ha ! trattrey gay deceiver ! 
O Tom, Tom!" laughed Dupuis, 
shaking his head in ecstasy. 

" I turned gamester, too. It is 
impossible for you, George, to con- 
ceive the immense attraction a 
gaming-table possesses in that land 
of gold and silver and jewels. One 
might almost fancy that one of 
those fabulous trees we read of in 
Oriental tales had been shaken 
over the green cloth ! There is 
little or no regular coined money 
to be seen on it, but dull yellow 
ingots, bright golden spangles, fiery 
diamonds, and milk-white, lustrous 
pearls are heaped up there pell- 
mell ! All the treasures of earth 
and ocean seem to be brought 
together on that table, tumbled 
and jostled in dazzling confusion t 



You can stay whole nights by 
that board — nights that fly like 
minutes — ^your eyes fascinated, your 
brain on fire! Twenty times in 
twenty-four hours you are raised 
to the throne of Rothschild — ^as 
often precipitated down, down to 
Job's dunghill. You become bald, 
you may become mad, but you feel 
what life is — ^you live !" 

" It is true, it is true !" cried Du- 
puis in a state of intense excite- 
ment; "you are right, Tom, there 
is no doubt of that. And to think 
that I have never played at any- 
thing but that blackguard whist at 
a sou the counter ! But go on, 
Tom, go on; you really electrify 
me!" 

" Everything has its end," con- 
tinued Rouviere, highly flattered by 
the eflect he was producing ; " there 
came a day of sadness and discour- 
agement, and I took passage on 
board an American whaler bound 
for the south pole. Yes, my hand 
has touched the frozen limits of 
our globe; I have contemplated, 
with feelings akin to awe, those 
creatures with human-like faces, 
the morse, on their pedestals of 
ice, recumbent and dreamy as the 
sphinx of Thebes. And in the 
midst of those silent spaces, so 
strangely diflerent from all I had 
hitherto seen, I experienced sensa- 
tions that seemed to belong to an- 
other world. A kind oi posthumous 
illusion of being in another planet 
took possession of me. Certainly 
I am much deceived if the days 
and nights I saw in those regions of 
ice do not resemble those in our 
pale satellite. What more shall I 
tell you, my dear friend ? Three 
years after this I found myself in Rio 
Janeiro, whence I returned to Eu- 
rope, after having literally described 
the whole circumference of our 
globe with the end of my walking- 
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stick ! And thus passed away my 
youth !" 

M. Rouvi&re here threw himself 
back in his arm-chair, and stroked 
his beard with a sigh. 

" Every king living might envy 
you, Tom!" cried Dupuis. "But 
tell me more. What have you been 
doing since then ?" 

" Since then, George," said Rou- 
vifere with nonchalance, " I have 
not travelled; I have merely made 
excursions. First upon the Medi- 
terranean — ^but, pshaw! it was like 
sailing on the basin in the Tuile- 
ries* garden! I have visited all 
the countries on its shore. And 
by degrees, as I grew older, my 
circle became smaller, so that now 
I live entirely in Europe, going 
from city to city, according to the 
attraction of the moment. Indeed, 
I may say, my dear fellow, that 
Europe is my property, my do- 
main!" Here the speaker began 
to wax warmer and louder. ** Ev- 
ery festival given by nature or man 
in Europe is given to amuse me. 
For me Naples displays her bay 
and her volcano, and keeps open 
her grand theatre, San Carlos ; for 
my recreation Paris adorns her 
boulevards, and builds her opera- 
house ; to amuse me Madrid has a 
Prado and bull-fights. All the 
great exhibitions were made for 
me, beginning with that of London. 
Ewiva la liberty ! Let's drink !" 
So saying, he filled for himself a 
brimming bumper of punch, and 
tossed it off with a very self-satis- 
fied smile. 

"Tom!" cried Dupuis delight- 
edly, " you are a genius ! But you 
have said nothing about the great 
monuments — the Alhambra,the Co- 
liseum, the Parthenon." 

" Pshaw ! those are your friends !" 
retorted Tom with his peculiar 
sneer. "Tve said nothing about 



them because they are dragged 
about everywhere. Who hasn't 
seen themf* 

There was a minute of silence, 
broken by an emphatic "Ah!" 
breathed not loudly but deeply by 
the excited listener. Starting from 
his seat, and thrusting his hands 
into his pockets, he began hurried- 
ly to pace up and down the room. 
His friend glanced at him uneasily. 

" What's the matter ? What an- 
noys you ?" he asked. 

" O Tom, Tom !" cried George, 
still continuing his agitated walk, 
" I blush when I compare your life 
with mine. While your heart has 
counted each pulsation by some 
noble or beautiful emotion, mine 
has stupidly gone on ticking off the 
iiours and days and years as calmly 
as a kitchen clock ! Have I really 
lived, tell me?" He stopped in 
front of his friend, gesticulating 
violently. " I was born, and I have 
slept, and I have eaten ; but what 
else ? And what has been the re- 
sult? My intelligence is extin- 
guished; I have dried up; I have 
descended in the scale of being, until 
I have come to be on a level with 
the idiot of the Alps, with a shell- 
fish, with an oyster !" 

" Come, .come^ George, you're go- 
ing too far!" said Rouvi^re sooth- 
ingly. " Even supposing that you 
no longer possess as much fresh- 
ness of imagination, as much viva- 
city of wit, as you used to have . . ." 

" I thought so ! I knew it !" in- 
terrupted Dupuis, resuming his hur- 
ried walk backwards and forwards ; 
"you acknowledge that you find 
me rusty !" 

M. Rouvi^re rose slowly from his 
seat, and, after lighting a cigar, re- 
mained standing with his back 
against the chimney-piece, his eyes 
fixed on his friend, who paused in 
front of him at his first word. 
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" Listen to me, George/* said he 
seriously, caressing his moustache 
with his fingers as he spoke; ''I 
will be frank with you. You know 
that I always used to. be frank with 
you. The impression your house 
made on me when I first entered 
it was, I must confess, a sinister 
one. I seemed to breathe the air 
of a cemetery in it. I could have 
fancied that I was in one of those 
long^buried dwellings which the pa- 
tient labor of enthusiastic antiqua- 
ries has restored to light and life. 
While the servant went to call you 
I could not prevent myself from 
examining, with a kind of wonder- 
ing, stupid curiosity, the old-fash- 
ioned furniture, and the pictures, 
and those dismal tapestries worthy 
of figuring in a museum! I re- 
membered the delicacy of your cha- 
racter, the elegance of your man- 
ners, your intelligent taste, your 
love of art ; and positively I could 
not reconcile the bright memories 
I retained of you with the dull, 
insipid existence of which I had 
the evidence before my eyes. You 
came to me ; I looked at you ; you 
spoke. What was it? Was my 
sight affected, or my judgment bi- 
assed by the thoughts which were 
literally preying on me at that mo- 
ment ? I can't tell what it was — I 
can't explain — but your language 
astonished me ! Your forehead ac- 
tually seemed to me to have grown 
narrower ! I wiped away a secret 
tear, and I sighed as I should have 
sighed had I been standing by your 
grave ! I even half spoke the words, 
* This, then, is all that remains of 
my friend !' You're not offended, 
George ?" added M. Rouvi^re, stop- 
ping short and looking inquiringly 
into his victim's anxious, attentive 
face. 

. "I^ot a bit, Tom; not a bit," re- 
plied George. *M.telL you I felt that 



I had sunk; at least,! suspected it, 
and the suspicion was intolerable. 
I prefer the certainty." He turned 
away with an attempt at a smile, 
and resumed his agitated walk up 
and down the room. 

Rouvi^re applied himself to the 
fire, put on a new log of wood, 
shovelled up the glowing embers 
and ashes and threw them with 
much care and skill to the back, 
gazed on his work for a minute, 
and, finally assuming again his fa- 
vorite p9se^ with his back leaning 
against the chimney-piece, started 
the conversation afresh in a lively, 
chatty tone. 

"Let us change the subject," 
said he. " You have sold your 
business; what ^o you think of do- 
ing now ?*' 

"What do you expect me to 
do?" cried Dupuis vehemently. 
"I shall finish by dying!" 

^^ Morbleu ! you had better re- 
fiuscitate. Let us talk seriously, 
George. When you married you 
created for yourself new duties, 
which you have fulfilled to the 
utmost, honestly and generously. 
You have provided amply for the 
future of your wife and daughter. 
What is there, then, to prevent you 
now from plunging yourself for two 
or three years into the vortex of 
life, and so awaken and reinvigor* 
ate your benumbed faculties ? The 
facilities of travel nowadays are 
wonderful. In the space of two 
years you can run over the whole 
of Europe, and -even explore a part 
of Asia and Africa. All the fresh- 
ness and vivacity of thought you 
once possessed will return to you 
when you find yourself in contact 
with the most glorious creations of 
art and nature. In the course of 
two years — ^two years, mark you ! — 
you can lay at rest for ever every 
one of those regretful feelings which 
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are now eating out your heart and 
shortening your life ! Choose now : 
suicide or travel ? Remember that 
you are free in your choice — you 
are free to do as you like f 

**Pish!" cried George, turning 
on his heel and pursuing his walk. 
*' Is it probable that at my time of 
life I shall set out alone to scour 
the highways of Europe?" 

" But who wants you to go alone ?" 
said Rouvi^re, going up to him 
and laying a hand on his shoulder. 
" Am not I ready to go with you ? 
My experience, my post-chaise, my 
servant — everything I have is at 
your service, George !*' 

" Is it possible, Tom ? Are you 
really in earnest ?*' exclaimed Du- 
puis, gratified beyond expression at 
this proof of his friend's affection. 
*' You really will accompany me ?** 

" I will lead you by the hand, 
my boy!" answered Rouvifere gaily ; 
and, falling into step with George, 
the two friends paced the room to- 
gether. " I will spare you the tor- 
ment of guides and ciceroni, and 
all that species of vermin which be- 
sets the tourist. No, don't thank 
me," he continued, when Dupuis be- 
gan to express his gratitude. " The 
thought delights me as much as it 
does you. Your new impressions 
will revive mine of past days. And 
won't it be delicious, George, to 
end our lives as we began them — 
participating in the same ad ventures, 
in the same pleasures, and even shar- 
ing our purses 1 Come, now, is it 
settled r 

" My dear friend," replied Du- 
puis, with a slight hesitation in his 
voice, " I will confess to you that 
no project was ever more agreeable 
to me, but . . ." 

** No buts ! no buts !" cried Rou- 
vifere imperatively ; " it is settled ! 
We will go direct from this to Paris 
and wait there until the spring. 



The museums and theatres will help 
us to while away the time. I will 
take you behind the scenes ; you 
shall hear Ristori and Patti ! You 
used to love music !" 

"I love it still," said George, 
smiling ; " I play the flute !" 

"So much the better!" cried 
Tom with increasing animation, as 
they continued to pace the room 
side by side ; " so much the better ! 
You shall bring your flute with you. 
What was I saying ? Oh ! yes ; 
well, the winter in Paris — that's 
settled ; but at the very beginning, 
of spring we'll cross the Pyrenees, 
and spend three glorious months in 
Spain. Then we'll take advantage 
of the summer to visit all the prin- 
cipal cities of Germany ; and after 
that we'll get down into Italy by 
Trieste and Venice. What do you 
say to this programme ?" 

" I say," replied Dupuis, stopping 
in his walk and speaking in a strong, 
decisive tone — " I say that it opens 
Paradise to me. Give me a cigar, 
Tom. I say that you are right. I 
have lived long enough for others. 
I have offered up a sufficiently large 
portion of my life as a sacrifice. 
Bah! a man has duties towards 
himself." He lighted his cigar 
and puffed vigorously for a minute 
or two. ** Providence has conferred 
gifts on us," he resumed, " for which 
we have to render an account. In- 
tellect, imagination, the feeling of 
the beautiful — these are gifts which 
bind us. Savages only ought to be 
capable of such a crime as to allow 
these sacred flames to die out for 
want of nourishment !" 

"Well said!" exclaimed Rou- 
vifere exultingly; "that's my old 
George again ! Now let us strike 
while the iron's hot. Marianne !" 
He went towards the door to open 
it as he spoke. 

"Hush! hush!" cried Dupuis, 
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stopping him and speaking under his 
breath ; " what do you want with 
her ?" 

" I want to tell her that you are 
going away to-night, and that she 
must look after your portmanteau. 
Marianne !" he called again. 

" Hush, I beg of you !" repeated 
poor George earnestly. " Surely 
we are not going to start to-night ?" 

"At nine o'clock to-night," an- 
swered Rouvi^re decisively ; "you 
Icnow very well that I ordered 
horses for nine o'clock." 

**Yes, I know," said Dupuis, 
hesitating and embarrassed ; " but 
the night is going to be deucedly 
cold — Siberian. I think we should 
do better to wait until to-morrow 
morning." 

" Now, just let me tell you this, 
George," cried the other impa- 
tiently : " if you're afraid of frosted 
fingers or toes, and of a night in a 
post-chaise, you'd better pull your 
pight-cap over your ears at once 
and go to bed, and never talk again 
about travelling !" 

" I'm afraid of nothing and of 
nobody," replied poor Dupuis, 
driven to his wits* end ; " but the 
truth is this haste rather puts me 
out. I had reckoned upon two or 
three days to look about me and 
to make my preparations." 

" Preparations ! What prepara- 
tions V* cried Tom in a tone of in- 
dignant surprise.. "You need a 
p<»rtmanteau and a few shirts and 
sttfrckings, and you have an hour 
before you to get them together, 
and that's more than time enough. 
Come, now, George, no childish- 
ness; if you defer your departure- 
for two or three days, you know 
just as well as I do that you won't 
go at all. I've no need to tell you 
what influences will be brought to 
bear on you, what obstacles will 
ri&e lip 'before you, to unman you 



and break down your resolution. 
Believe me, my dear fellow, in such 
cases as this, however you yourself 
may suffer and make suffei;, you 
must cut down to the quick or give 
up. . . ." 

" Once more you are right, Tom," 
said Dupuis after a moment's silent 
thought. "I'm your man; there's 
my hand on it." 

" Marianne !'* shouted Rouvi^re, 
shaking his friend's hand with a 
will. 

" No, no, don't call Marianne," 
cried Dupuis hurriedly, and getting 
between Rouvi^re and the door. 
" I know better than she does what 
I shall need. I shall pack my port- 
manteau myself as soon as my 
wife comes in. It's just eight now," 
looking at the clock ; " she'll not be 
long. Well," he continued with 
some agitation, "I shall have to 
pass a few minutes — sad ones they 
will be, I know — but my con- 
science reproaches me with noth- 
ing; . . , and after all, if my cup be 
filled with generous wine, what does 
it matter though the edge be a lit- 
tle bitter .> . . . O Tom !" he con- 
tinued after a moment's pause, dur- 
ing which he seemed to have rous- 
ed his courage, " what a perspec- 
tive you have opened out before 
me — what a horizon ! Granada ! 
Venice ! Naples ! It is a dream !" 
He glanced at the clock and his 
voice fell. " Five minutes past 
eight ! I would willingly give twenty- 
five louis to be a quarter of an hour 
older — a quarter of an hour! I 
know that I am very weak, but ..." 

" Shall I tell your wife for you ?" 
interrupted Rouvi^re, who was 
watching him anxiously. 

" Well, frankly, Tom, you would, 
do me a service," cried Dupuis 
eagerly. 

" Go and pack your trunk, then, 
and I'll settle the business." 
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" There's no danger of a scene," 
said George, stopping short near 
the door; ''you would be quite 
mistaken in your estimate of her 
character if you feared that." 

'' I shall see," returned his friend 
laconically. 

" Tell her that I entreat her to 
keep calm. Tears might unman 
me, but could change nothing in 
my plans." 

" 111 tell her. Go to your trunk." 

" I'm going, Tom." 

He opened the door, hesitated, 
then closed it again and came back 
to the fire-place, near which Rou* 
vifere was still standing. 

" My dear friend," said he softly, 
laying his hand on Tom's arm, 
"you will be very gentle with her, 
will you not ?" 

A kind smile gleamed in the usu- 
ally cold, sharp eyes of the travel- 
ler, as he looked in his friend's 
anxious, agitated face. 

"Don't be afraid," he replied; 
"but you — don't you desert me 
when I've gone to the front." 

" Desert during the battle ! You 
don't know me, Tom !" 

" Why, you see," said Tom, " I 
should look wondrous silly if you 
did !" 

" Tom Rouvifere," cried Dupuis 
solemnly, " permit me to assure you 
that my mind is made up, and that 
this evening at nine o'clock, come 
what will, I go with you. I pledge 
you my word of honor. Are you 
satisfied?" 

" Go and pack your trunk !" 
laughed Rouvi&re, taking him by 
the shoulders and pushing him out 
of the room. 

Left to himself, M. Rouvi&re re- 
turned to the chimney-piece and 
stood over the fire, rubbing his 
hands meditatively, and from time 
to time breaking out into words. 

"Now then, Mme. Dupuis, it's 



between you and me," said he, half- 
aloud, with a kind of chuckle* 
"It's very certain that my princi- 
pal object is to make poor George 
something like himself again, but I 
really sha'n't be sorry to try the 
effect of a thunder-bolt on that 
serene-looking lady!" Here M* 
Rouvi^re rubbed his hands gleeful- 
ly and laughed heartily ; picturing 
to himself, probably, the poor wife's 
consternation and despair when 
he should announce the fatal news. 

"I'm not a Turk," he muttered 
presently — " far from it, I'm sure ; 
until now I always believed, like 
every true Christian, that polygamy 
deserved the gallows ; but, hang it ! 
only think of a decent man con- 
demned to perpetual communion 
with such a disagreeable creature 
as that old village sauce-pan I 
Such a life is clearly impossible !" 
A minute's silent thought followed, 
and then M. Rouvi^re roused him- 
self, and sat down before the fire to 
warm the soles of his feet. But not 
for long. 

" I understood that woman," he 
suddenly exclaimed, starting up 
from his seat and beginning to 
pace rapidly up and down the 
floor — " I understood her and judg- 
ed her before I saw her ! I knew 
her to be exactly what she is, from 
her cap to her shoes ! She was al- 
ways odious to me ! Just see with 
what stupid symmetry all this fur<» 
niture is arranged: two chairs 
here and two chairs there, every- 
thing square with its neighbor, all 
at equal distances — ^how wearisome ! 
That old barometer, too, and these 
absurd curiosities " — he stopped, as 
he spoke, in front of the chimney : 
" a stuffed bird, a shell-box, spun- 
glass, and horrid cocoanut cups 
carved by galley-slaves ! They 
absolutely give one the height and 
the breadth and the weight of the 
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woman, both physically and moral- 
ly. Poor George! an mtelligent 
man, too. I was sorry for him/' he 
coatinuedr taking a seat ii^ front of 
the fire, '* but I couldn't help it. 
How I pegged into her all dinner- 
time ! Ha, ha, ha ! I was. as disr 
gusting as a Kalmuck ! I really was 
ashamed of myself J but,, the deuce 
take it ! every one's nerves are not 
made of bronze. M. du. Lucl 
Mme. le Rendu! and her fish . . • 
and her cat • . . and hei* €ur^ • • . 
hang it! I cindMt stand it/' 

Here M« Rouvi^re int^irupted 
his monologiue for a minute to ex- 
a^me the toe of his boot ; satisfied 
that it was intact^he resumed his 
train of thought. 

** No, I really don't believe that 
it would be possible to meet with a 
more perfect type of the humdrum 
existence, the narrow-minded.ideas, 
and flat conversation prevalent in 
these provincial mole-hills than 
this dowdy female: presents ! That 
good fellow— how. much he must 
have suffered before he learnt to 
bow his intellect beneath her im- 
becile yoke! God bless me! I 
know the whole stpry. He proba* 
bly struggled hard at first, and 
then, little by little, he was bowed 
and bent and broken, as so many 
others have been, by the continued 
pressure of a feminine will! Thirty 
years' martyrdom. But, ha! ha! 
Mme. Dupuisy^ivyr hour has come; 
he shall be avenged/' 

Here M. Rpuyifere drew him- 
self up straight in his chair and 
laughed merrily. "It reminds 
me," continued he half-aloud, " of 
my battle with that old Indian 
woman when I stole her idol while 
she was asleep* What a good- 
for-nothing hu^sy she was! Ex- 
traordinary how much old women 
resemble one auother all the world 



over. 
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IV. 

At this moment the door*handle 
was touched on the outside, and 
M. Rouvi&re sprang hastily, from 
his chair and stationed . himself 
with his back to the fire, look- 
ing very straight and stiff and ag« 
gressive. The door slowly opened 
and Mme. Dupuia entered, push- 
ing out, at the same time, the un- 
fortunate cat which was trying to 
slip in with her. 

" No, no, pussy/' said the lady, 
" you got yourself turned out, and 
you must stay out. * O the naughty 
men!": she exclaimed, laughingly, 
as she closed the. door«" they have 
been smoking." 

" Have. we been, smoking?" said 
Rouvi^ret sniffing. ." Bless me ! I 
really believe we have^ it shows 
how absent?minded one can be. I 
hadn't perceived it, soabsorbed were 
George and I in our great project." 

•* What project ?" asked madame 
as she took off her hood and cloak. 
"Are you going to stay with us, M. 
Rouvi^re ?" 

" Not exactly," replied the guest, 
'^ but for George and me the result 
is the same. Are you good at 
guessing riddles,, madame ?" 

"You are not going to take 
George away with you, are you?" 
asked the wife, her brown eyes 
resting firmly on his. 

"With your permission, dear 
lady," answered Rouvifere, bowing 
with ironical politeness. 

" No, no, it cannot be !*' exclaim- 
ed Mme. Dupuis, with a forced, 
flickering smile, looking at him in- 
quiringly and speaking low and 
hurriedly. "You will think me 
very silly to take a joke so serious- 
ly, but I cannot help it. You are 
playing with my life-spring. Tell 
mer-I pray you tell me, dear M. 
Ilouviire, that you are not going 
to take my husband away." 
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"I shall Certainly leave his heart 
with you, my dear lady," answered 
the triumphant friend, ^ but it is a 
..fact that I am going to carry off 
^ his body for a while. The long 
and the short of it is this : for some 
thne past George has been meditat* 
ing a return to the land of the 
living, and he is glad to seize this 
opportunity to start at once, thus 
obviating all minor hindrances.^' 

Mme. Dupuis listened silently, 
her eyes cast down; she had not 
taken a seat since her entrance into 
the room, and she continued stand* 
ing, leaning against an arm-chair 
in front of her guest. 

"It is true>.then," she murmured 
when Rouvi^re ceased speaking. 

"Do you he^r him?" cried her 
tormentor^ laughing, as a heavy 
thump was heard on the floor of 
the room above them. " The mad- 
cap ! what a row he is making up 
there with his trunk. He's drag* 
ging it about as if it were a trium- 
phal^ar. Come, now, madame, you 
really ought n,ot to feel surprised 
that, after living thirty consecutive 
years in Saint-Sauveur*le-Vicomte, 
a man like George . . .* 

"Do not trouble yourself to 
enter into any explanations — I un- 
derstand,* interrupted Mme. Du- 
puis dryly. ** Where are you taking 
him t"" 

" Why, to tell the truth, my dear 
lady, everywhere • first ..." 

"For now long a time?" again 
interrupted the victim. 

" How long ? Well, a year, per- 
haps, or two years ... at most. 
Ah! my dear Mme. Dupuis, what 
pleasant hours he is preparing 
for you," continued M. Rouvi^re, 
who waxed each minute more 
and more vainglorious and jubi- 
lant. *' How vastly will your re- 
markable collection of curiosities 
be enriched by his few months of 



travel ! He will bring you back a 
dozen authentic reliquaries, and aa 
many rosaries, blessed by the Holy 
Father himself • . • propria manu / 
What say you to that ?" 

But Mme. Dupuis had ceased 
to listen; she had thrown herself 
into the arm-chair before her and 
was weeping bitterly. "O my 
God! my God!" were the only 
words she spoke between her sobs. 

" Good !" growled Rouvi^re, 
scowling at the unhappy woman — 
" the elegiac style. Come, now," he 
continued, making a step towards 
her and forcing himself to speak 
gently — ^**come, now, my dear lady, 
you are not reasonable. What is^ 
all this crying about ? A journey. 
A journey don't kill a man ; am not 
I a proof of that ? And, good God ! 
sailors* wives— what do they do? 
Really, this is too bad; you are 
placing fNe in a most annoying 
position, madame," suddenly chang- 
ing his gentle tone to one of vexa- 
tion. " You are rendering my mis- 
sion excessively painful." 

"Excuse me, sir," sobbed the 
stricken wife, raising her wet face 
for a moment. "You see I ... I 
can't . . ." She could not go on. 

M. Rouvi^re began to pace the 
room angrily ; his tactics were 
at a loss, and he found his task 
more difficult than he had an- 
ticipated ; the little ^"^ provinciate " 
did not resemble the old Indian 
vixen as much as he had imagined. 
Presently he stopped in front of the 
weeping lady. "You are doing, 
madame," said he sternly, " precise- 
ly what I was instructed to tell you 
George wishes to avoid." 

"Shall I not see him before 
he goes ?" asked Madame Dupuis 
with a frightened look, half-rising 
from her seat as she spoke. 

" You shall see him, if you can 
recover your equanimity," replied 
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Rouvlftre ; " if you cannot, it wfll 
be better for you and for him not 
to meet. His resolution is not to 
be changed." 

" Oh ! I will be calm, I promise 
you," exclaimed the wife, great 
drops flowing fast down her pale 
cheeks ; "in a few minutes . . . give 
me a few minutes more ... I can- 
not ... all at once . . . O God i 
merciful God!" Again she wept 
despairingly. 

''I am compelled to make the 
remark, madame,** observed Rou- 
vi^re harshly, "that all this de- 
spair is quite out of proportion 
with the cause. The deuce take it ! 
I'm not carrying your husband off 
to the war." 

" No, no ; I believe that he will 
come back again," sobbed Mme. 
Dupuis, trying to wipe away her 
tears. 

"You are a pious woman, ma- 
dame, and now's the hour to show 
your piety. Religion does not 
consist in only going to church. 
You are not to think of yourself 
solely in this world." 

"But you see, M. Rouvi^re," 
replied the good little woman, 
making a great effort to control 
her emotion, "he's not accustom- 
ed, like you, to a life of con- 
tinual fatigue; his health is more 
delicate than you suspect. You 
will take care of him," she added, 
suddenly seizing her enemy's right 
hand with both of hers — " you will 
take care of him, will you not ?" 

"Why, certainly, madame, cer- 
tainly," answered Rouvi^re a 
trifle more gently ; " you tnay rely 
on me for that. I promise to bring 
him back to you as fresh and rosy 
as any lad in Cotentin. I give you 
my word of honor. You under- 
stand me, do you not ? But now, I 
beg you, let us have no more tears, 
especially no scene at parting." 



'^I will do all you wish me to 
do." And Mme. Dupuis forthwith 
smiled tearfully on the hard, cold 
man who had so wantonly upset 
her happiness. 

" Look," she cried presently, as 
she wiped away the last hot drops, 
" it can't be perceived that I have 
been crying." 

" That's right, madame ; that's the 
way ! I've great esteem for strong, 
single-hearted women; for wives 
who are truly Christian and self* 
sacrificing. And now that you've 
recovered your calmness, allow me 
to repeat to you that there really 
never was any reason for such 
great grief. What is a year ? Gra- 
cious heavens ! it is nothing. You 
will probably spend six months of 
it with your daughter, and the re- 
maining six months you will pass 
here in the midst of your remem- 
brances. George will not be more 
than half absent, for everything 
around you will bring him constant- 
ly before you ; you will meet him 
at every step !" 

" Take care, sir, take care !" said 
Mme. Dupuis, shaking her head at 
him with a faint smile, " lest, while 
you seek to comfort me, you in- 
crease the pain, . . . which you 
cannot understand !" 

" I beg your pardon, madame ; I 
understand it perfectly," replied 
Rouvi^re, an angry gleam lighting 
up his eyes for an instant, " and I 
thought that I was proving to you 
that I do." 

"O sir! believe me, I wish to 
cast no reflection either on your 
intelligence or your kindness; be 
quite sure of that !" 

" Madame !" exclaimed the gen- 
tleman. 

"Buttheredfr^ things," continued 
Mme. Dupuis, giving at last free 
utterance to her feelings — " there 
are things which are not to be 
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guessed. Have you thought how dif- 
ferent your life has been to ours ? 
You have been very wise ; you 
have never allowed your heart to 
be bound by ^any of those ties 
whose number and strength are 
only recognized when they come to 
be broken. Yes, you may well say 
that everything here, the very 
hearthstone itself, forms a part of 
our united lives, of our remem- 
brances, making our very thoughts 
the same. Everything around us 
loves us, everything is dear to us. 
. . . So, at least, I believed until 
now! A few minutes ago how 
dearly I prized the simple objects 
this room contains — all so familiar 
to us both during so many years, 
all bearing traces of our habits ; 
each one reminding us of the pro- 
jects, the pleasures, the sorrows we 
have shared together ! And now 
they are nothing to me — they can 
be nothing to me but the ruins of 
a false happiness, the wrecks of a 
dream !" 

'* Really, madame, you exagge- 
rate strangely," replied Rouvi^re 
coldly ; ** admitting that this jour- 
ney throws a shade over the pre- 
sent, the past, at least, remains in- 
tact." 

" You are mistaken, sir," return- 
ed Mme. Dupuis. '*This journey 
is doubtless not much in itself, but 
it answers cruelly a question which 
I have been accustomed to ask my- 
self in secret nearly all my life : 
Is George happy? No, he was 
not happy ; I alone was happy. I 
know the truth at last! He was 
resigned ** — she struggled a moment 
to contain her emotion — "but he 
was not happy. And yet my heart 
— I feel it, I am sure of it — was 
worthy of his; in every other re- 
spect I was inferior to him, and I 
felt it bitterly. What companion- 
• ship could a mind like his find in 



the conversation of a poor, provin- 
cial girl, ignorant of everything, 
knowing nothing but how to love 
him r 

"You undervalue yourself," re- 
marked her attentive listener ; " as 
for me, I declare that the more I 
know you, the better I appreciate 
George's choice of a wife." 

"You flatter me, M. Rouvi^re," 
replied Mme. Dupuis, smiling; 
" you see me unhappy, and you are 
generous. I will be so too, and 
forgive you all the pain you have 
occasioned me. ... I have hated 
you for years." 

"Me? Impossible! What had I 
done to deserve it ? But first tell 
me " — and his voice was quite kind 
and gentle—" you feel better now, 
do you not ? I don't know how it 
is, but really you look ten years 
younger !" 

" Possibly," tfaid Mme. Dupuis, 
with a quiet smile; " I think that I 
am a little feverish — so much the 
better!" 

" Come, come, cheer up ! And 
tell me, now, what painful part 
have I played in your existence ?" 

" Well, M. Rouvifcre," she began 
calmly, but became more and more 
excited as she went on, "I need 
scarcely tell you that every woman, 
from the very morrow of her wed- 
ding-day, finds herself in presence 
of a formidable rival — her hus- 
band's unmarried life. Nor need 
I explain how difficult is the task 
to make hiih forget all that he has 
given up for his ^vife ; how almost 
impossible it is to allay his regret 
for the golden age that is gone — 
regret which grows stronger as 
those past days recede farther and 
farther into the distance and youth 
fades away. I, sir, soon perceived 
that your name, incessantly on his 
lips, was George's favorite symbol 
of lost pleasures — the incarnation 
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of all the illusions of by-gone years. 
In his dear thoughts you represent- 
ed liberty, adventure, and the days 
of fleeting sorrows and of infinite 
hopes ; while / — I was positive life, 
paltry domestic economy, and daily 
anxiety, /was prose and^^« were 
poetry. It was with you then that 
I had to struggle, and I did so 
with all my strength and with all 
my soul. Alas ! it was in vain ; 
you were stronger than I. Eacli 
day George grew more thoughtful, 
and it seemed to me as if every 
one of those moments of sadness 
was a triumph for you. How of- 
ten have I wept secret tears over 
my defects, here, seated by this 
hearthstone, or under the willow- 
Jtrees in our little garden! But I 
was young then, and God took pity 
on me and gave me .my daughter, 
and you were overcome. Now "— 
her voice fell and she paused a 
moment — "now the angel of our 
home is gone, and victory is once 
more yours." 

"Who knows .^" replied Rou- 
vi^re, his voice strangely hoarse 
and trembling. " The last word is 
not yet spoken. You are going to 
see George. Speak to him. You 
can still prevent his journey." 

" I have promised you that I will 
not try to do so," she answered 
gently. 

"But I give you back your pro- 
mise !" cried her guest vehemently. 
"I will not be your evil genius. 
I am abrupt, madam e, selfish too, 
sometimes — that's a bachelor's pro- 
fession, you know; but I am not 
bad — pray, believe it." 

" I do believe it," she replied, 
looking him frankly and smilingly 
in the eyes, "but I know George. 
All my efforts would be useless; 
they would irritate him, and noth- 
ing more. Besides, even if, by dint 
of tears, I could keep him at home, 



I would not do it now. I should 
only be adding another new and 
bitter regret to those which have 
already poisoned his life. And my 
heart would seem to reproach me 
with my victory every time that I 
saw him silent or sad. No; he 
must go!" 

" All you say is true — too true," 
said Rouvi^re after a short pause, 
"There is nothing to reply; you 
are right. But depend on me, ma- 
dame, to shorten his absence." 

" I will depend on you ; thank 
you." She rose from her seat as 
she spoke and offered her hand to 
him. The repentant guest clasped 
it in both of his and kissed it, bow- 
ing loW as he did so. At the same 
moment a loud noise as of some- 
thing falling down the stairs, fol- 
lowed by a great confusion of 
tongues, was heard outside. 
" " My God ! what is the matter.^*' 
exclaimed Mme. Dupuis, pale as 
death. "It is he; I hear his 
voice ! 

She rushed towards the door, 
but before she could reach it her 
husband entered, boiling over with 
passion, and followed by Marianne. 

" You're an awkward dunce ! Be 
silent, I command you!" he shouted, 
as the maid tried to excuse herself. 
"You can't make me believe that 
you find this trunk, which has no- 
thing but a few shirts in it, too 
heavy for you to carry. The stu- 
pid creature," he continued, turn- 
ing to his wife, " actually let my 
trunk roll from the top to the bot- 
tom of the staircase !" 

" Well, the fact is," cried Mari- 
anne, " ever since you told me that 
you were going to Rome IVe lost 
all strength in my arms and legs. 
I've no strength at all. Going to 
Rome, indeed! What next?" 

** The woman is crazy," said Du- 
puis, red with indignation. " What 
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business is it of yours, I should 
like to know ?*' 

" I don'tsay that it's my business/' 
replied the maid, who was as red 
and angry as her master, ** but, all 
the same, it's a queer idea to leave 
mistress here all alone, at her age 
too, while you go to Rome. You'll 
be lucky if you find her again when 
you come back. / won't answer 
for it." 

" Marianne, take care !** cried 
Dupuis, who had listened, speech- 
less with amazement, to his old ser- 
vant's impertinence. **You must 
see that I am far from pleased." 

" I'm not Surprised at that," re- 
turned she; "you're not pleased 
with others, because you're not 
pleased with yourself. That's al- 
ways the way." 

** I dismiss you from my ser- 
vice," cried her master, in a fury. 

** Go down stairs directly, Mari- 
anne," said her mistress sternly. 

** I dismiss you," repeated Du- 
puis ; " though they should be the 
last words I have to speak in my 
own house, they shall be obeyed. 
I dismiss you from my service ! It 
is your fault also, my dear Reine," 
he added when the maid had gone 
from the room; "you allow your 
servants to be too familiar with 
you. You see the consequence. 
I hope you understand that I have 
dismissed that woman ?" 

"Yes, George," answered the 
lady gently ; "I will settle her 
wages to-morrow morning, if you 
do not change your mind." 

" Change my mind !" exclaimed 
her husband. " Am I accustomed 
to change my mind every five min- 
utes ? Am I a weathercock, or do 
you deem me so weakened by age 
that I can submit to be lectured by 
my own servants ?" 

" I beg you, dear, not to say an- 
other word on the subject She 



shall go away to-morrow. But I 
want to know, George, if you have 
all you need. Let me look into 
your trunk, will you ? Men don't 
know much about wearing-apparel, 
and when one is travelling the 
merest trifle that is missing suffices 
to put one out of sorts for the 
whole day. I know that you can 
buy whatever you want, but where's 
the use when you can avoid \X} 
And then, too, I wish to make you 
think of me all the time, you gad- 
about !'• 

" Do as you like, love," said 
George; " here are the keys." 

"Well, Tom," he continued, 
when the lady had closed the door 
behind her, " it seems to me that 
she received the news very well 
indeed." 

" Perfectly; do you know, George, 
your wife possesses some great quali- 
ties r 

" I know she does," relumed 
Dupuis, looking inquisitively at his 
friend's serious, almost downcast 
countenance. 

" She is shy and excessively 
timid, and that does her wrong, 
went on Rouvi^re. 

" I told you so, my dear friend, 
cried Dupuis eagerly. "She was 
afraid of you at dinner. Now, I 
would bet any sum that, the ice 
once broken, you hardly recog- 
nized her." 

"It is true. Under the influ- 
ence of deep emotion — for I will 
not conceal that she was at first 
very much affected— she found ex- 
pressions, directly from her hearty 
which astonished me." 

" She has plenty of heart, that's 
certain!" exclaimed the gratified 
husband. 

"And you may add," said his 
friend, "that she possesses a most\ 
refined an4 elevated mind." 

"I know it, Tom — I know it 
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well!** cried Diipuis with delight. 
'•I'm not a blockhead, hey? Do 
you suppose that I should have 
married her, if I had not known all 
that? And if it had to be done 
again, I should do it again. I am 
not only happy in the woman I 
have chosen, Tom, but I am proud 
of her ! She has some slight defects 
— I see them as well as any one — 
but, bless me ! of what consequence 
is a little awkwardness, or perhaps 
a few parish prejudices, when you 
find in the same woman the most 
self-sacrificing tenderness, the most 
exquisite good sense and upright- 
ness, the most fervent and unas- 
suming piety — in short, all the vir- 
tues that can captivate an honest 
man ?** 

"Ha! ha!" laughed Rouvi^re, 
slapping him caressingly on the 
shoulder. " An honest man — there 
you are ! Well, well ! all right." 

" What do you mean ?" asked 
Dupuis, astonished. 

" I mean," replied Rouvi^re, 
*' that the conclusion of your little 
speech is perfectly clear : thinking 
better about our journey, and esti- 
mating more coolly the value of 
the treasure that remains in the 
house, you have lost the courage to 
leave it. In short, you are about 
to let me go away alone. ... I 
can understand perfectly that it 
should lie so." 

"But I swear . . ." cried Du- 
puis. 

; " Say no more, say no more,*' in- 
terrupted his friend. "I under- 
stand it all perfectly, I tell you." 

" You m/Vunderstand, you mean," 
said Dupuis angrily* " I have 
never, for one moment, forgotten 
my wife's good qualities, but, were 
she ten times the saint she is, it is 
not less true that I have been liv- 
ing the life of a snail. Good hea- 
vens ! I shall be better able to ap- 



preciate her many virtues when no 
consciousness of intellectual degra- 
dation is present to spoil my enjoy- 
ment." 

"You are too absurd, George! 
You make me laugh with your * in- 
tellectual degradation.' " 

*' You did not laugh half an hour 
ago," retorted Dupuis, "when you 
depicted it in colors . . . well, in 
colors which not even your friend- 
ship for me could soften." 

" Is it possible that you did not 
perceive that I was jesting ? How 
singular it is that there's not an in- 
telligent man in France who, if he 
is condemned to live in the pro- 
vinces, far from Paris, does not 
fancy that ne is becoming idiotic ! 
I had a presentiment that you suf- 
fered from this monomania, and I 
amused myself by exciting it. I 
had been drinking, you know ; let 
that be my excuse." 

" However that may be," answer- 
ed Dupuis, a cold, stubborn ex- 
pression stealing over his face and 
fixing itself there, " I am more than 
ever resolved to travel ; if I hesi- 
tated before, I do so no longer. I 
confess that I was afraid of the ef- 
fect my intention would produce 
on my wife, but her calmness re- 
moves all my scruples." 

"Listen to me, George, I beg 
you," replied his friend earnestly : 
" don't trust too much to appearan- 
ces ; your wife affects a firmness she 
is far from feeling. I know . . ." 

^yVou know r interrupted Du- 
puis.. " You know that you begin 
to think that I shall be in your way, 
and so you want to cast me over." 

" No, George, no — nothing of the 
kind. You don't understand me. 
I sincerely believed, from what you' 
said, that you had changed your 
mind. I thought that I was an- 
ticipating your wishes in giving 
back your promise to go with me. 
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But if you really persist in your in- 
tentions, all right • • • I am de* 
lighted." 

"Here are the horses," bawled 
Marianne, opening the door sud- 
denly and then shutting it with a 
bang. 

"That old woman would take 
my life, if she could," said Rouviere, 
laughing. "Now, then," he con- 
tinued, taking up his cloak, " let's 
gird up our loins. By the bye, I 
think I remember that you never 
can sleep in a coach." 

" I beg your pardon, I can sleep 
perfectly well." 

"So much the better. Allans! 
Bravo! Are the horses put to, I 
wonder? Does this window look 
out upon the street?" Rouviere 
opened the sash as he spoke, but 
closed it quickly. ** What a wind ! 
It's terrible — cold enough to split a 
rock! Now I think of it, one of 
the glasses of the post-chaise is 
broken. I'm afraid you'll be fro- 
zen to death, George." 

" Don't trouble yourself about 
me," replied Dupuis, putting on his 
overcoat. " I can bear cold like a 
Laplander." 

"All right!" 

The clock at this moment struck 
nine, and Madame Dupuis entered 
the room, carrying a soft India 
shawl suspended from her arm. 
The poor lady was very pale. 

" Everything is ready," she said 
with a trembling voice, " and here 
are your keys, dear. You will see 
that I have added some few little 
things that you had forgotten. 
And here is a comforter for you. 
I've cut my old cashmere shawl in 
two, and half of it will be very 
nice to wrap round your throat ; it 
is very warm." 

** How foolish of you to cut 
up your shawl !" cried Dupuis. 
" However, since 'lis done, I ac- 



cept ; but it really was very foolish 
of you." 

" Here is the other half for you, 
M. Rouvidre," said madame, pre- 
senting it with a kind smile. 

"For me !" cried Rouviere, tak- 
ing it from her with respectful 
eagerness. " Thank you, thank you 
most sincerely !" 

"You will remember your pro- 
mises, will you not?" asked the 
lady gently, fixing her eyes on his. 

Rouviere bowed and turned 
away abruptly. 

"You will write to our daugh- 
ter, George ? You will not fail ?" 

** I will write to her — to both 
of you — often, often," answered 
George in a husky voice, and 
pulling his travelling-cap over his 
eyes. 

" The 1 2th of January !" sudden- 
ly exclaimed Rouviere, who was 
warming his feet at the fire, while 
he examined an almanac placed on 
the chimney-piece. " Is it really the 
I2th of January to-day ?" 

"It really is," replied Mme. 
Dupuis. "Why do you ask? Is 
there any particular remembrance 
attached to that date?" 

" It is a date which interests me 
only," replied Rouviere in a tone 
of infinite sadness. " Five years 
ago this very evening, almost at 
this same hour, I was passing 
through an ordeal I shall never for- 
get. Now, George, are you ready ?** 
he added with abrupt impatience. 

" What kind of an qrdeal ? What 
had happened to you? An acci- 
dent ?" asked George, with intense 
interest. 

" No, not an accident, but I was 
very ill, which is always a misfor- 
tune — and ill in an inn, which is 
horrible." 

" People are ill everywhere," re- 
marked Dupuis sententiously. 

" True ; but the impressions made 
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on you by sickness and death rary 
according to the circumstances in 
which they surprise you; you can 
scarcely conceive how much, un- 
less you have had the experience/- 

^ Pshaw I death is death under 
all circumstances ; it is always 
equally unpleasant !" cried Dupuis; 

''Ah! you think that ... I 
should like to have seen yott . • • 
Well, I'll tell you my story. It 
happened at Feschiera, on the Lago 
di Guardia — a lovely country ; we'll 
pass through it, and I'll show you 
the house. I was detained there by. 
a fever of a somewhat pernicious 
character. All went on well, how- 
ever, during eight days — for I was 
delirious the whole time, and knew 
nothing of what was passing — till 
one fine evening, the evening of 
the 1 2th of January, when I sud- 
denly came to myself, so weak in 
body, so anxious in spirit, and at 
the same time with such an extra- 
ordinary lucidity of mind that I 
felt convinced I was at the point 
of death. I have passed through 
many bitter moments in the course 
of my life— cruel moments— which 
nevertheless I can think of now 
with a kind of pleasure; but when 
I recall to mind my awakening in 
that mn-chamber, a cold shiver 
runs through me ; I shudder 1" 

Rouvi^e paused as Marianne 
entered the room; Mme. Dupuis 
signed to her .imperatively not 
to interrupt, and the maid remain- 
ed standing near the door. 

"What did you see that could 
make such a fearful impression on 
you?" asked George, moving a 
little nearer to his friend. 

"Nothing very horrible; only 
some people who were watting for me 
to die, an old woman and a young 
doctor who were conversingtogether 
in a corner, and a priest who was 
kneeling at the foot of my bed. 



"They formed to my eye a picture 
whose accessories were the dirty^ 
faded curtains of the couch on 
which I was stretched and the 
tarnished, heterogeneous furniture 
of a lodging-house. But the igno* 
ble surroundings, the preparations 
for death even, caused me Jno emo- 
tion ; what revolted me-*-stirred up 
my very soul to protest — was the 
neglect, the brutal lack oi charity— r 
saving the presence of the pxiea/tr^ 
the desolate isolation, the void of 
all human sympathy in which I r^ 
alized that I was at that moment 
dying. How distinctly I can recol- 
lect the pitiful, suppliant locdc with 
which I gazed around me, as if try- 
ing to interlink the life that was 
escaping me with any, die slightest, 
earthly object ; as if seeking to dis- 
cover some sign of interest, of pity 
even, in the impassible faces which 
looked so calmly on me ! My ago- 
nized heart longed for any trifle — z 
picture, a vase, a chair-^which had 
known me, and to which I could say 
farewell. But all was strange." 

"Death never can be agree* 
able," remarked Dupuis crabbedlyv 
"When the last hour is upon us 
it is dismal to be alone, I don't say 
the' contrary ; but I can't see that 
it is more cheerful to be surround- 
ed by a weeping family." 

" I think that you would have 
felt as / felt then," replied Rou- 
vifere with melancholy gravity; "the 
death which God has ordained for 
men— the death which most men 
die, which finds consolation and 
resignation in the tears of tender 
regret shed by loving friends — that 
death appeared to me, in my solita- 
ry agony, like a sweet, untroubled 
feast. ... I made many a singu- 
lar reflection that night ! But 
come, George, are you ready?" 

" When you will ; . . . but, first, 
what were your reflections?" 
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**Well, to tell you the truth, I 
lost somevhat of my seif-sufficien* 
cy. And then I congratulated my- 
self a little less on the path I had 
chosen for my life's journey. Why 
not say it? The book of life 
seemed suddenly to be opened be- 
fore me, and I read on every page, 
traced by God's own hand, the 
words ' duty and sacrifice/ I had 
rejected that law. Hitherto I had 
only seen its hardships ; now I ^rec- 
ognized its benefits. I had avoid- 
ed its bonds that I might live in- 
dependently, and exile and isola- 
tion Had been ^ my lot. I had fan- 
cied that, by escaping the usual dull 
routine of humble duties, I should 
win for myself a happiness un- 
known— r^leasures inconceivable to 
the vulgar crowd. Alas ! I found 
that I had experienced nothing 
save a loveless youth, a solitary 
old age, and an unlamented death. 
Then, George — then I understood 
what an erroneous price we pay 
for the indulgence of our selfish- 
ness." ' 

" Were you long in this agitated 
state?" asked Dupuis. 

" Long enough for it to be in- 
delibly impressed on my memory/' 
replied his friend. **When the 
young physician perceived that I 
was looking at him, he arose and 
approached me, and I felt the 
touch of his hand, cold and indif- 
ferent as his heart. I pushed it 
away and closed my eyes. And 
then a vision of my father's death- 
bed flashed before me, distinct and 
clear. I saw again, grouped around 
it, the faithful friends of his youth 
— our ancient servants, the old 
doctor, the white-haired priest, 
and, dearest of all, my mother, my 
good mother. They leaned over 
him, they wiped his damp brow, 
they smiled at him through their 
tears ; they had gladdened his life. 



and they were beside him now, to 
cheer and sustain him as he passed 
away ! My dried-up heart melted 
within me as I gazed on this vision 
of a scene I had long since ceased 
to recall, and I burst into tears; 
they saved me!" 

Rouvifere stopped, overpowered 
by his emotion, and, covering his 
eyes with his hand, leant forward 
against the hiantle-shelf. 

''These recollections are too 
painful," said Dupuis gently. 

" They are painful," replied Rou- 
vi^re, his voice hoarse and trem- 
bling, **and everything I see around 
me here awakens them. Oh ! how 
alike these old houses are/' he 
continued, speaking to himself and 
looking around the room. '' All this 
is familiar to me. There stood my 
mother's little work-table near the 
window, just as that is — I always 
found her seated at it when I came 
home for a holiday — ^and there, in 
the chimney-comer, was the great 
arm-chair in which my father al- 
ways sat. And the family portraits 
looked down from the walls just as 
these do. I'here, as here, the trace 
of two lives closely entwined, never 
to be separated, was visible every- 
where. Why did I not learn by 
their example? Why was I com- 
pelled to drag my weary, vagrant 
life, my unceasing remorse, all 
over the wide world, ere I could 
comprehend that they were happy ? 
Did they know that they were hap- 
py? I doubt it. How often I 
have heard my father speak with 
envy of the very pleasures I have 
found so hollow ! How often they 
confided to me their mutual griev- 
ances! And yet when one went 
the other could not stay. Dear 
old father ! dearest mother!" 

"My dear friend!" whispered 
George. 

"And I," continued Rouviire, 
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with increasing emotion—*"! sold 
their home as soon as it was 
empty — I had the heart to do that ! 
I sold the room where I was bom ; 
I sold all our family traditions ; 
I sold the ancient, faithful friend- 
ships which seemed to adhere to 
the house and soil. I alienated my 
patrimony. ... I riveted the chain 
of egotism I was so eagerly forging. 
I did my work well ; no kind care» 
no friendly companionship will ever 
be the solace of my old age. I have 
nothing to offer in return — not even 
the bribe of a legacy. I cannot 
even buy back that humble home ; 
my last days may not be sheltered 
by those walls whose very shadows 
I have learned to love. I may not 
even die there. Come ! let us go," 
he added with vehemence, dashing 
away the tears which suddenly in- 
undated his face. 

"Yes, Tom, we will go" — and 
George seized his friend's hand — 
" we will go, if you refuse to accept 
a brother's place by my fireside. 
And you, Reine," he said, turning 
to his wife, "dry your tears and 
forget this hour's ingratitude. It 
was the first; it shall be the 
last!" 

"O George, my husband!" 
sobbed the sweet little woman as 
she gave him the kiss of pardon; 
then, approaching Rouvi^re with 
gentle grace, she said softly and 
beseechingly : 

" Will not the happiness you have 
restored to us tempt you to remain 
with us ? We should be so glad to 
share it with you !" 

"Madame, dear, good friends," 
stammered the guest. • • • " O 



George ! you have caught me in the 
very snare I spread for you." 

He sank into a chair, overcome 
by his emotion, while George and 
Reine stood by him, clasping his 
hands in theirs. " Oh !" sighed he 
at last, " it is too sweet a dream for 
such a forlorn wretch as I am." 

"Hewillstay with us!" exclaim- 
ed Mme. Dupuis joyfully. 

"And I will go and make his 
bed in the best blue chamber,'* 
cried Marianne, wiping her eyes 
with her apron. The poor girl had 
been standing quietly near the door, 
an involuntary listener, during al« 
most the whole of Rouvi^re's con- 
fession. 

" What ! the deuce ! Marianne !" 
growled Rouvi&re, rising hastily 
from his seat. 

" I'm going to make your bed, 
sir !" cried Marianne, in great good- 
humor. 

" Very well, then ; but don't let 
the head be lower than the heels, 
my good creature, as you house- 
maids generally manage it. Slope 
it down gently from head to foot, 
mind you, and . . ." He stopped a 
moment, then smilingly resumed : 
" Make it as you will, Marianne ; I'm 
sure it will be first-rate. You 
see," he added, turning toward his 
hosts when Marianne had left the 
room, " how this disgusting egotism 
crops up incessantly ; . . . you must 
try to cure me of it. Oh ! what a rest 
I'm going to have now," he ex- 
claimed as he threw himself on the 
sofa. ..." Madame, dear mad am e, 
will you do me a favor ? I know 
what the pains of exile are by sad ex- 
perience*-*prayilet the cat come in !" 
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Long ago in Brittany, under 
the government of St. Gildas the 
Wise, seventh abbot of Ruiz, there 
lived a young tenant of the abbey 
who was blind in the right eye 
and lame in the left leg. His name 
was Sylvestre Ker, and his mother, 
Josserande Ker, was the widow of 
Martin Ker, in his lifetime the 
keeper of the great door of the 
Convent of Ruiz. 

The mother and son lived in 
a tower, the ruins of which are 
still seen at the foot of Mont Saint- 
Michel de la Trinity, in the grove 
of chestnut-trees that belongs to 
Jean Mar^chal, the mayor's ne- 
phew. These ruins are now called 
the Wolf-Tower, and the Breton 
peasants shudder as they pass 
through the chestnut-grove ; for at 
midnight around the Wolf-Tower, 
and close to the first circle of 
great stones erected by the Druids 
at Carnac, are seen the phantoms 
of a young man and a young girl — 
Pol Bihan and Matheline du Coat- 
Dor. 

The young girl is of graceful 
figure, with long, floating hair, but 
without a face ; and the young 
man is tall and robust, but the 
sleeves of his coat hang limp and 
empty, for he is without arms. 
Round and round the circle they 
pass in opposite directions, and, 
strange to tell, as the legend adds, 
they never meet, nor do they ever 
speak to each other. 

Once a year, on Christmas night, 
instead of walking they run; and 



all the Christians who cross the 
heath to go to the midnight Mass 
hear from afar the young girl cry : 
" Wolf Sylvestre Ker, give me back 
my beauty!" and the deep voice 
of the young man adds : " Wolf 
Sylvestre Ker, give me back my 
strength !" 

II. 

And this has lasted for thirteen 
hundred years ; therefore you may 
well think there is a story connect- 
ed with it. 

When Martin Ker, the husband 
of Dame Josserande, died, their son 
Sylvestre was only seven years old. 
The widow was obliged to give up 
the guardianship of the great door 
to a man-at-arms, and retire to the 
tower, which was her inheritance ; 
but little Sylvestre Ker had per- 
mission to follow the studies in the 
convent school. The boy showed 
natural ability, but he studied lit- 
tle, except in the class of chemis- 
try, taught by an old monk named 
Thael, who was said to have dis- 
covered the secret of making gold 
out of lead by adding to it a cer- 
tain substance which no one but 
himself knew ; for certainly, if the 
fact had been communicated, all the 
lead in the country would have 
been quickly turned into gold. 
As for Thael himself, he had been 
careful not to profit by his secret, 
for Gildas the Wise had once said 
to him : " Thael, Thael, God does 
not wish you to change the work 
of his hands. Lead is lead, and 
gold is gold. There is enough 
gold, and not too much lead. 
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Leave God's works alone ; if not, 
Satan will be your master." 

Most assuredly such precepts 
would not be well received by mo- 
dern industry ; but St. Gildas knew 
what he said, and Thael died of 
extreme old age before he had 
changed the least particle of lead 
into gold. This, however, was not 
from want of will, which was prov- 
ed after his death, as the rumor 
spread about that Thael did not 
altogether desert his laboratory, 
but at times returned to his be- 
loved labors. Many a time in the 
lonely hours of the night the fish- 
ermen, in their barks, watched the 
glimmer of the light in his former 
cell ; and Gildas the Wise, having 
been warned of the fact, arose one 
night before Lauds, and with quiet 
steps crossed the corridors, think- 
ing to surprise his late brother, 
and perhaps ask of him some de- 
tails of the other side of the dread- 
ed door which separates life from 
death. 

When he reached the cell he 
listened and heard Thael's great 
bellows puffing and blowing, al- 
though no one had yet been ap- 
pointed to succeed him. Gildas 
suddenly opened the door with his 
master-key, and saw before him 
little Sylvestre Ker actively em- 
ployed in relighting Thael's fur- 
naces. 

St. Gildas was not a man to give 
way to sudden wrath;- he took the 
child by the ear, drew him outside, 
and said to him gently : 

" Ker, my little Ker, 1 'know 
what you are attempting and what 
tempts you to make the effort ; but 
God does not wish it, nor I either, 
my little Ker." 

** I do it," replied the boy, " be- 
cause my dear mother is so poor." 

"•Your mother is what she is; 
she has whar God gives her. Lead 



is lead, and gold is gold. If you 
go against the will of God, Satan 
will be your master." 

Little Ker returned to the lower 
crestfallen, and never again slipped 
into the cell of the dead Thael ; but 
when he was eighteen years old a 
modest inheritance was left him, 
and he bought materials for dis- 
solving metals and distilling the 
juice of plants. He gave out that 
his aim was to learn the art of heal- 
ing ; for that great purpose he read 
great books which treated of medi- 
cal science and many other things 
besides. 

He was then a youth of fine ap- 
pearance, with a noble, frank face, 
neither one-eyed nor lame, and led 
a retired life with his mother, who 
ardently loved her only son. No 
one visited them in the tower, 
except the laughing Matheline, the 
heiress of the tenant of Coat-Dor 
and god-daughter of Josserande;* 
and Pol Bihan, son of the successor 
of Martin Ker as armed keeper of 
the great door. 

Both Pol and Matheline often 
conversed together, and upon what 
subject, do you think? Always of 
Sylvestre Ker. Was it because 
they loved him } No, What 
Matheline loved most was her own 
fair self, and Pol Bihan's best 
friend was named Pol Bihan. Ma- 
theline passed long hours before 
her little mirror of polished steel, 
which faithfully reflected her laugh- 
ing mouth, full of pearls ; and Pol 
was proud of his great strength, 
for he was the best wrestler in the 
Carnac country. When they spoke 
of Sylvestre Ker it was to say: 
" What if some fine morning he 
should find the secret of the 
fairy-stone that is the mother of 
gold !" 

And each one mentally added ; 

"I must continue to be friendly 
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with him, for if he becomes wealthy 
he will enrich me." 

Josserande also knew that her 
beloved son sought after the fairy- 
stone, and even had mentioned it 
to Gildas the Wise, who shook his 
venerable head and said : 

"What God wills wiU be. Be 
careful that your son wears a mask 
over his face when he seeks the 
cursed thing ; for what escapes from 
the crucible is Satan's breath, and 
the breath of Satan causes blind- 
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ness. 

Josserande, meditating upon 
these words, went to kneel before 
the cross of St. Cado, which is in 
front of the seventh stone of Caesar's 
camp — the one that a little child 
can move by touching it with his 
finger, but that twelve horses, har- 
nessed to twelve oxen, cannot stir 
from its solid foundation. Thus 
prostrate, she prayed: "O Lord 
Jesus! thou who hast mercy for 
mothers on account of the Holy 
Virgin Mary, thy mother, watch 
well over my little Sylvestre, and 
take from his head this thought of 
making gold. Nevertheless, if it 
is thy will that he should be rich, 
thou art the master of all things, 
my sweet Saviour !" 

And as she rose she murmured : 
"What a beautiful boy he would 
be with a cloak of fine cloth and 
a hood bordered with fur, if he 
only had means to buy them!" 

III. 

It came to pass that as all these 
young people, Pol Bihan, Mathe- 
line, and Sylvestre Ker, gained a 
year each time that twelve months 
rolled by, they reached the age to 
think of marriage ; and Josserande 
one morning proceeded to the 
dwelling of the farmer of Coat-Dor 
to ask the hand of Matheline for 
her son, Sylvestre Ker ; at which 



proposal Matheline opened her 
rosy mouth so wide, to laugh the 
louder, that far back she showed 
two pearls which had never before 
been seen. 

When her father asked her if the 
offer suited her she replied : " Yes, 
father and godmother, provided 
that Sylvestre Ker gives me a 
gown of cloth of silver embroider- 
ed with rubies, like that of the Lady 
of Lannelar, and that Pol Bihan 
may be our groomsman." 

Pol, who was there, also laughed 
and said : " I will . assuredly be 
groomsman to my friend Sylvestre 
Ker, if he consents to give me a 
velvet mantle striped with gold, 
like that of the castellan of Gdvre, 
the Lord of Camac." 

Whereupon Josserande returned 
to the tower and said to her son : 
" Ker, my darling, I advise you to 
choose another friend and another 
bride ; for those two are not wor- 
thy of your love." 

But the young man began to 
sigh and groan, and answered: 
" No friendship or love will I ever 
know, except for Pol, my dear com- 
rade, and Matheline, your god- 
daughter, my beautiful play-fel- 
low." 

And Josserande having told him 
of the two new pearls that Mathe- 
line had shown in the back of her 
mouth, nothing would do but he 
must hurry to Coat- Dor to try and 
see them also. 

On the road from the tower to the 
farm of Coat-Dor is the Point of 
Hinnic^ where the grass is salt, 
which makes the cow& and rams 
very fierce while they are grazing.. 
As Sylvestre Ker walked down the 
path at the end of which is the 
Cross of St. Cado, he saw on the 
summit of the promontory Pol and 
Matheline strolling along, talking 
and laughing ; so he thought : 
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" I need not go far to see Mathe- 
line's two pearls." 

And, in fact, the girl's merry 
laughter cj^uld be heard below, for 
it always burst forth if Pol did but 
open his lips; when, lo and be- 
hold ! a huge old ram which had 
been browsing on the salt grass 
tossed back his two horns, and, 
fuming at the nostrils, bleated as 
loud as the stags cry when chased, 
and rushed in the direction of 
Matheline's voice ; for, as every one 
knows, the rams become furious if 
laughter is heard in their mea- 
dow. 

He ran quickly, but Sylvestre 
Ker ran still faster, and arrived the 
first by the girl, so that he received 
the shock of the ram's butting 
while protecting her with his body. 
The injury was not very great, only 
his right eye was touched by the 
curved end of one of the horns 
when the ram raised his head, and 
thus Sylvestre Ker became one- 
eyed. 

The ram, prevented from slaugh- 
tering Matheline, dashed after Pol 
Bihan, who fled; reached him 
just at the end of the cliff, and 
pushed him into the sea, that beat 
against the rocks fifty feet below. 

Well content with his work, the 
ram walked off, and the story says 
he laughed behind his woolly beard. 
But Matheline wept bitterly and 
cried : 

"Ker, my handsome Ker, save 
Bihan, your sweet friend, from 
death, and I pledge my faith I will 
be your wife without any condi- 
tion." 

At the same time, amid the roar- 
ing of the waves, was heard the 
imploring voice of Pol Bihan cry- 
ing: 

"Sylvestre, O Sylvestre Ker! 
my only friend, I cannot swim. 
Come quickly and save me from 



dying without confession, and all 
you may ask of me you shall have, 
were it the dearest treasure of my 
heart." 

Sylvestre Ker asked : 

" Will you be my groomsman T^ 

And Bihan replied : 

" Yes, yes, and I will give you 
a hundred crowns. And all 
that your mother may ask of me 
she shall have. But hasten, has- 
ten, dear friend, or the waves will 
carry me off." 

Sylvestre Ker's blood was pour- 
ing from the wound in his eye, and 
his sight was dimmed ; but he was 
generous of heart, and boldly leap- 
ed from the top oif the promontory. 
As he fell his left leg was jammed 
against a jutting rock and broke, 
so there he was, lame as well as one- 
eyed ; nevertheless, he dragged 
Bihan to the shore and asked : 

"When shall the wedding be?" 

As Matheline hesitated in her 
answer — for Sylvestre's brave deeds 
were too recent to be forgotten — 
Pol Bihan came to her assistance 
and gaily cried : 

"You must wait, Sylvestre, my 
saviour, until your leg and eye are 
healed." 

" Still longer," added Matheline 
(and now Sylvestre Ker saw the two 
new pearls, for in her laughter she 
opened her mouth from ear to ear) — 
" still longer, as limping, one-eyed 
men are not to my taste — ^no, no !" 

"But," cried Sylvestre Ker, " it 
is for your sakes that I am one- 
eyed and lame." 

" That is true," said Bihan. 

"That is true," also repeated 
Matheline; for she always spoke 
as he did. 

" Ker, my friend Ker," resumed 
Bihan, " wait until to-morrow, and 
we will make you happy." 

And off they went, Matheline and 
he, arm-in arm, leaving Sylvestre 
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to go hobbling along to the tower, 
alone with his sad thoughts. 

Would you believe it ? Trudg- 
ing wearily home, he consoled him- 
self by thinking that he had seentwc 
new pearls behind the smile. You 
may, perhaps, think you have never 
met such a fool. Undeceive your- 
self: it is the same with all the men, 
who only look for laughing girls 
with teeth like pearls. 

But the sorrowful «one was Jos- 
serande, the widow, when she saw 
her son with only one eye and one 
sound .leg. 

"Where did all this happen ?" she 
asked with tears. 

And as Sylvestre Ker i2[eni^y an- 
swered, " I have seen ihem. mother: 
they are very beautiful. * josserands 
divined that he spoke of tier god- 
daughter's two pearls, and cried : 

*' By all that is holy, he has also 
lost his mind!'* 

Then, seizing her staff, she went 
to the Abbey of Ruiz, to consult 
St. Gildas as to what could be done 
in this unfortunate case ; and the 
wise man replied : 

" You should not have spoken of 
the two pearls; your son would 
have remained at home. But now 
that the evil is done, nothing will 
happen to him contrary to God's 
holy will. At high tide . the sea 
comes foaming over the sands, yet 
see how quietly it retires. What 
is Sylvestre Ker doing now ?" 

"He is lighting his furnaces," 
replied Josserande. 

The wise man paused to reflect, 
and after a little while said : 

"In the first place, you must 
pray devoutly to the Lord our God, 
and afterward look well before 
you to know where to put your 
feet. The weak buy the strong, 
the unhappy the happy; did you 
know that, my good woman ? Your 
son will persevere in search of the 



fairy-stone that- changes lead into 
gold, to pay for Pol's wicked friend- 
ship and for the pearb behind the 
dangerous smiles of that Matheline. 
Since God permits it, all is right. 
Yet. see that your son is welL pro- 
tected against the smoke of his 
crucible, for it is the very breath 
of Satan; and make him promise 
to go to the midnight Mass.** 

For it was near the glorious 
Feast of Christmas. 



IV, 



Josserande had no difficulty in 
making Sylvesue Ker promise to 
go to the midnight Mass, for he 
was a good Christian; and she 
bought for him an iron armor to 
put on when he worked around his 
crucibles, so as to preserve him 
from Satan's breath. 

And it happened that, late and 
early, Pol Bihan now came to the 
tower, bringing with him the 
laughing Matheline; for it was 
rumored around that at last Syl- 
vestre Ker would soon find the 
fairy-stone and become a wealthy 
man. It was not only two new 
pearls that Matheline showed at the 
corners of her rosy mouth, but a 
brilliant row, that shone, and chat- 
tered, and laughed, from her lips 
down to her throat ; for Pol Bihan 
had. said to her : 

"'Laugh as much as you can ; for 
smiles attract fools, as the turning* 
mirror catches larks." 

We have spoken of Matheline's; 
lips, of her throat, and of her 
smile, but not of her heart; of 
that we can only say the place 
where it should have been waa 
nearly empty; so she replied ta 
Bihan : 

" As much as you will. I can af- 
ford to laugh to be rich x and when 
the fool shall have giyer>> me all the 
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gold of the earth, all the pleasures 
of the world, I will be happy, happy. 
... I will have them all for iny< 
self, for myself alone, and I will 
enjoy them " 

Pol Bihan« clasped his hands in 
admiration, so lovely and wise was 
she for her age ; but he thought : 
*' I am wiser still than you, my 
beauty ; we will share between us 
what the fool will give— one half 
for me, and the other also; the 
rest for you. Let the water run 
under the bridge." 

The day before Christmas they 
came together to the tower — Ma- 
theline carrying a basket of chest- 
nuts, Pol a large jug, full of sweet 
cider — to make merry with the god- 
mother. They roasted the chest- 
nuts in the ashes, and heated the 
cider before the fire, adding to it 
fermented honey, wine, sprigs of 
rosemary, and marjoram leaves; 
and so delicious was the perfume 
of the beverage that even Dame 
Josserande longed for a taste. 

On the way Pol had advised 
Matheline adroitly to question 
Sylvestre Ker^ to know when he 
would at last find the fairy-stone. 
Sylvestre Ker neither ate chest- 
nuts nor drank wine, so absorbed 
was he in the contemplation of 
Matheline's bewitching smiles ; 
and she said to him : 

'^ Teti me, my handsome, lame, 
and one-eyed bridegroom, will I 
soon be the wife of a wealthy 
man.?" 

Svlvestre Ker, whose eye shot 
forth a lurid flame, replied : 

" You would have been as rich 
as you are beautiful to-morrow, 
without fail, if I had not promised 
my dear mother to accompany her 
to the midnight Mass to-night. 
The favorable hour falls just at 
the first stroke of Matins." 

" To-day ?" 



"Between to-day and lo-mor- 
row." 

•' And can it not be put oflf?** 

*' Yes, it can be put off for seven 
years." 

Dame Josserande heard nothing, 
as Pol was relating an interesting 
story, so as to distract her atten- 
tion ; but while talking he listened 
with all his ears. 

Matheline laughed no longer, 
and thought : 

* Seven years ! Can I wait seven 
years ?" Then she continued : 

" Beautiful bridegroom, how do 
you know that the propitious mo- 
ment falls precisely at the hour of 
Matins ? Who told you so?" 

" The stars," replied Sylvestre 
Ker. *'At midnight Mars and 
Saturn will arrive in diametrical 
opposition ; Venus will seek Vesta ; 
Mercury will disappear in the sun ; 
and the planet without a name, 
that the deceased Thael divined by 
calculation, I saw last night, steer- 
ing its unknown route through 
space to come in conjunction with 
Jupiter. Ah ! if I only dared dis- 
obey my dear mother." 

He was interrupted by a distant 
vibration of the bells of Plouhar- 
nel, which rang out the first signal 
of the midnight Mass. Josserande 
instantly left her wheel. 

" It would be a sin to spin one 
thread more," said she. " Come, my 
son Sylvestre, put on your Sunday 
clothes, and let us be off for the 
parish church, if you please." 

Sylvestre wished to rise, for 
never yet had he disobeyed his 
mother; but Matheline, seated at 
his side, detained him and mur- 
fnured in silvery tones : 

" My handsome friend, you have 
plenty of time." 

Pol, on his side, said to Dame 
Josserande : 

** Get your staff, neighbor, and 
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start kt hnee, so as to take your 

time Your god-daughter Mathc- 
line will accompany you; and I 
will follow with my friend Sylves- 
tre, for fear some accident might 
happen to him with his lame leg 
and sightless eye.*' 

As he proposed, so was it done ; 
for Josserande suspected nothings 
knowing that her son had promis- 
ed, and that he would not break 
his word. As they were leaving, 
Pol whispered to Matheline : 

*' Amuse the good woman well, 
for the fool must remain here." 

And the girl replied : 

"Try and see the caldron in 
which our fortune is cooking. 
You will tell me how it is done." 

Off the two women started ; a 
large, kind mother's heart, full of 
tender love, and a sparrow's little 
gizzard, narrow and dry, without 
enough room in it for one pure 
tear. 

For a moment Sylvestre Ker 
stood on the threshold of the open 
door to watch them depart. On 
the gleaming white snow their two 
shadows fell ; the one bent and al- 
ready tottering, the other erect, 
flexible, and each step seemed a 
bound. The young lover sighed. 
Behind him Pol Bihan in a low 
voice said : 

"Ker, my comrade, I know 
what you are thinking about, and 
you are right to think so; this 
must come to an end. She is jas 
impatient as you are, for her love 
equals yours ; for both of you it is 
too long to wait." 

Sylvestre Ker turned pale with 
joy. 

" Do you speak truth .>" he stam- 
mered. '^ Am I fortunate enough to 
be loved by her ?" 

"Yes, on my faith !" replied Pol 
Bihan, " she loves you too well for 
her own peace. When a girl 



laughs too much, it is to keep from 
weeping — that's the real truth." 

V. 

Well mi>ht they call him " the 
fool," poor Sylvestre Ker! Not 
that he had less brains than an- 
other man — on the contrary, lie 
was now very learned — but love 
crazes him who places his affec- 
tions on an unworthy object. Syl- 
vestre Ker's little finger was worth 
two dozen Pol Bihans and fifty 
Mathelines ; in spite of which Ma- 
theline and Pol Bihan were perfect- 
ly just in their contempt, for he 
who ascends the highest falls the 
lowest. 

When Sylvestre had re-entered 
the tower Pol commenced to sigh 
heavily and said : 

"What a pity! What a great, 
great pity!'* 

" What is a pity.>" asked Sylves- 
tre Ker. 

" It is a pity to miss such a rare 
opportunity.** 

Sylvestre Ker exclaimed : 

" What opportunity ? So you 
were listening to my conversation 
with Matheline ?" 

" Why, yes," replied Pol. " I al- 
ways have an ear open to hear 
what concerns you, my true friend. 
Seven years ! Shall I tell you what 
I think } You would only have 
twelve months to wait to go with 
your mother to another Christmas 
Mass." 

"I have promised," said Syl- 
vestre. 

" That is nothing; if your mother 
loves you truly, she will forgive 
you." 

" If she loves me !" cried Sylves- 
tre Ker. " Oh ! yes, she loves me 
with her whole heart." 

Some chestnuts still remained, 
and Bihan shelled one while he 
said: 
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" Certainltf, certa^nh^ mother*? 
always love their ciuldren; but 
Matheline is uot your mother. 
You are one-eyed, you are lame* 
and you liave sold your little patri- 
mony to buy your furnace's. iNoth- 
ingremainf? of i>. Where is the 
m:l WHO can wait seven years? 
Ncarlv the half of her age ! . . . 
If I were in your place I would 
not throw away my luck as you are 
about to do, hnt nt the hour of 
Matins 1 uuiUd work for my hap- 

pmess. ' 

SylvestreKcr was standing he- 
fofe the fireplace. He listened, 
his e^^**" hent down* with a frown 
upon his brow. 

•*You have spoken well," at last 
he said ; " my dear mother will for- 
give me. I shall remain, and will 
work at the hour of Matins." 

"You have decided for the 
best!" cried Bihan. " Rest easy ; I 
will be with you in case of danger. 
Open the door of your laboratory. 
We will work together ; I will cling 
to you like your shadow !" 

Sylvestre Ker did not move, but 
looked fixedly upon the floor, and 
then, as if thinking aloud, mur- 
mured : 

"It will be the first time that I 
have ever caused my dear mother 
sorrow 1" 

He opened a door, but not that 
of the laboratory, pushed Pol Bihan 
outside, and said : 

" The danger is for myself alone ; 
the gold will be for all. Go to the 
Christmas Mass in my place ; say 
to Matheline that she will be rich, 
and to my dear mother that she 
shall have a happy old age, since 
she will live and die with her fortu- 



nate son. 
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VI. 



When Sylvestre Ker was alone 
he listened to the noise of the 



waves dashing upon the beach, and 
the sighing of the wind among the 
great oaks — two mournful sounds. 
And he looked at the empty seats 
of Matheline, the madness of his 
heart ; and of his dear mother, Jos- 
serande, the holy tenderness of all 
his life. Little by little had he 
seen the black hair of the widow 
become gray* then white, around 
her sunken temples. That night 
memory carried him back even to 
his cradle, over which had bent the 
sweet, noble face of her who had 
always spoken to him of God. 

But whence came those golden 
ringlets that mingled with Josse- 
rande's black hair, and which shone 
in the sunlight above his mother's 
snowy locks ? and that laugh, ah ! 
that silvery laugh of youth, which 
prevented Sylvestre Ker from hear- 
ing in his pious recollections the 
calm, grave voice of his mother. 
Whence did it come ? 

Seven years ! Pol had said, 
"Where is the girl who can wait 
seven years T* and these words 
floated in the air. Never had the 
son of Martin Ker heard such 
strange voices amid the roaring of 
the ocean, nor in the rushing winds 
of the forest of the Druids. 

Suddenly the tower also com- 
menced to speak, not only through 
the cracks of the old windows 
when the mournful wind sighed, 
but with a confusion of sounds 
that resembled the busy whispering 
of a crowd, that penetrated through 
the closed doors of the laboratory, 
under which a bright light stream- 
ed. 

Sylvestre Ker opened the door, 
fearing to see all in a blaze, but 
there was no fire; the light that 
had streamed under the door came 
from the round, red eye of his fur- 
nace, and happened to strike the 
stone of the threshold. No one 
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was in the laboratory; still the 
noises, similar to the chattering 
of an audience awaiting a prom- 
ised spectacle, did not cease. The 
air was full of speaking things; 
the spirits could be felt swarming 
around, as closely packed as the 
wheat in the barn or the sand on 
the sea-shore. 

And, although not seen, they 
spoke all kinds of phantom- words, 
which were heard right and 
left, before and behind, above and 
below, and which penetrated 
through the pores of the skin like 
quicksilver passing through a cloth. 
They said : 

" The Magi have started, my 
friend." 

"My friend, the Star shines in 
the East." 

" My friend, my friend, the little 
King Jesus is born in the manger, 
upon the straw." 

" Sylvestre Ker will surely go 
with the shepherds." 

" Not at all ; Sylvestre Ker will 
not go." 

"Good Christian he was." 

"Good Christian he is no lon- 
ger." 

" He has forgotten the name of 
Joseph, the chaste spouse." 

"And the name' of Mary, the 
ever Virgin Mother." 

"No,na, no!" 

"Yes, yes, yes!" 

"He will go!" 

" He will not go !" 

" He will go, since he promised 
Dame Josserande." 

" He will not go, since Matheline 
told him to stay." 

" My friend, my friend, to-night 
Sylvestre Ker will find the golden 
secret." 

"To-night, my friend, my fi lend, 
he will win the heart of the one he 
loves." 

And the invisible spirits, thus 



disputing, sported through the air, 
mounting, descending, whirling 
around like atoms of dust in a sun- 
beam, from the flag-stones of the 
floor to the rafters of the roof. 

Inside the furnace, in the cruci- 
ble, some other thing responded, 
but it could not be well heard, as 
the crucible bad been hermetically 
sealed. 

" Go out from here, you wicked 
crowd," said Sylvestre Ker, sweep- 
ing around with a broom of holly- 
branches. "What are you doing 
here? Go outside, cursed spirits, 
damned souls — go, go !" 

From all the- corners of the room 
came laughter; Matheline seemed 
everywhere. 

Suddenly there was profound si- 
lence, and the wind from the sea 
brought the sound of the bells of 
Plouharnel, ringing the second 
peal for the midnight Mass. 

" My friend, what are they say- 
ing.?" 

" They say Christmas, my friend — 
Christmas, Christmas, Christmas !" 

" Not at all ! They say, Gold, 
gold, gold !" 

" You lie, my friend ! 

" My friend, you lie !' 

And the other voices, those that 
were grumbling in the interior of 
the furnace, swelled and puffed. 
The fire, that no person was blow- 
ing, kept up by itself, hot as the 
soul of a forge should be. The 
crucible became red, and the stones 
of the furnace .were dyed a deep 
scarlet. 

In vain did Sylvestre Ker sweep 
with his holly broom ; between the 
branches, covered with sharp leaves, 
the spirits passed — nothing could 
catch them; and the heat was so 
great the boy was bathed in per- 
spiration. 

After the bells had finished their 
second peal he said : " I am stifling. 
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I will open the window to let out 
the heat as well as this herd of evil 
spirits." 

But as soon as he opened the 
window the whole country com- 
menced to laugh under its white 
mantle of snow — barren heath, 
ploughed land, Druid stones, even 
to the enormous oaks of the forest, 
with their glistening summits, that 
shook their frosty branches, saying : 
" Sylvestre Ker will go ! Sylvestre 
Ker will not go!*' 

Not a spirit from within flew out, 
while all the outside spirits enter- 
ed, muttering, chattering, laughing : 
"Yes, yes, yes, yes! No, no, no, 
no !" And I believe they fought. 

At the same time the sound of a 
cavalcade advancing was heard on 
the flinty road that passed before the 
tower ; and Sylvestre Ker recogniz- 
ed the long procession of the monks 
of Ruiz, led by the grand abbot, 
Gildas the Wise, arrayed in cope 
and mitre, with his crosier in his 
hand, going to the Mass of Plou- 
harnel, as the convent-chapel was 
being rebuilt. 

When the head of the cavalcade 
approached the tower the g^and 
abbot cried out : 

"My armed guards, sound your 
horns to awaken Dame Josserande's 
son !" 

And instantly there was a blast 
from the horns, which rang out 
until Gildas the Wise exclaimed : 

" Be silent, for there is my tenant 
wide awake at his window." 

When all was still the grand 
abbot raised his crosier and said : 

"My tenant, the first hour of 
Christmas approaches, the glorious 
Feast of the Nativity. Extinguish 
your furnaces and hasten to Mass, 
for you have barely time." 

And on he passed, while those 
in the procession, as they saluted 
Ker, repeated : 



"Sylvestre Ker, you have barely 
time ; make haste !" 

The voices of the air kept gib- 
bering : " He will go ! He will not 
go !" and the wind whistled in bit- 
ter sarcasm. 

Sylvestre Ker closed his window. 
He sat down, his head clasped by 
his trembling hands. His heart 
was rent by two forces that dragged 
him, one to the right, the other to 
the left : his mother's prayer and 
Matheline's laughter. 

He was no miser; he did not 
covet gold for the sake of gold, but 
that he might buy the row of pearls 
and smiles that hung from the lips 
of Matheline. . . . 

"Christmas!" cried a voice in 
the air. 

" Christmas, Christmas, Christ- 
mas!" repeated all the other 
voices. 

Sylvestre Ker suddenly opened 
his eyes, and saw that the furnace 
was fiery red from top to bottom, 
and that the crucible was surround- 
ed with rays so dazzling he could 
not even look at it. Something 
was boiling inside that sounded 
like the roaring of a tempest. 

"Mother! O my dear mother!" 
cried the terrified man, " I am 
coming. I'll run. ..." 

But thousands of little voices 
stung his ears with the words : 

" Too late, too late, too late ! It 
is too late !" 

Alas ! alas ! the wind from the 
sea brought the third peal of the 
bells of Plouharnel, and they also 
said to him: "Too late!" 

VII. 

As the sound of the bells died 
away the last drop of water fell 
from the clepsydra and marked 
the hour of midnight. Then the 
furnace opened and showed the 
glowing crucible, which burst with 
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a terrible lioise, and threw out a 
gigantic flame that reached the 
sky through the torn roof. Sylves- 
tre Ker, enveloped by the fire, fell 
prostrate on the ground, suffocated 
in the burning smoke. 

The silence of death followed. 
Suddenly an awful voice said to 
him : " Arise." And he arose. 

On the spot where had stood the 
furnace, of which not a vestige re- 
mained, was standing a man, or 
rather a colossus; and Sylvestre 
Ker needed but a glance to recog- 
nize in him the demon. His body 
appeared to be of iron, red-hot and 
transparent ; for in his veins could 
be seen the liquid gold, flowing 
into, and then in turn retreating 
from, his heart, black as an extin- 
guished coal. 

The creature, who was both fear- 
ful and beautiful to behold, extend- 
ed his hand toward the side of the 
tower nearest the sea, and in the 
thick wall a large breach was made. 

" Look," said Satan. 

Sylvestre Ker obeyed. He saw, 
as though distance were annihilat- 
ed, the interior of the humble 
church of Plouharnel where the 
faithful were assembled. The ofii- 
iciating priest had just ascended 
the altar, brilliant with the Christ- 
mas candles, and there was great 
pomp and splendor; for the many 
monks of Gildas the Wise were 
assisting the poor clergy of the 
parish. 

In a corner, under the shadow of 
a column, knelt Dame Josserande 
in fervent prayer, but often did the 
dear woman turn toward the door 
to watch for the coming of her 
son. 

Not far from her was Matheline 
du Coat-Dor, bravely attired and 
very beautiful, but lavishing the 
pearls of her smiles upon all who 
sought them, forgetting no one but 



God ;. and close to Matheline Pol 
Bihan squared his broad shoulders. 

Then, even as Satan had given 
to Sylvestre Ker's sight the power 
of piercing the walls, so did he per^ 
mit him to look into the depth of 
hearts. 

In his mother's heart he saw 
himself as in a mirror. It was full 
of him. Good Josserande prayed 
for him ; she united Jesus, Mary, 
and Joseph, the holy family, whose 
feast is Christmas, in the pious 
prayer which fell from her lips; 
and ever and ever said her heart to 
God : " My son, my son, my son !" 

In the heart of Pol Sylvestre 
Ker saw pride of strength and 
gross cupidity ; in the spot where 
should have been the heart of Ma- 
theline he saw Matheline, and no- 
thing but Matheline, in adoration 
before Matheline. 

" I have seen enough," said Syl- 
vestre Ker. 

" Then," replied Satan, " listen !" 

And immediately the sacred mu- 
sic resounded in the ears of the 
young tenant of the tower, as plain- 
ly as though he were in the church 
of Plouharnel. They were singing 
the Sanctus : " Holy, holy, holy, 
Lord God of Hosts ! The heavens 
and the earth are full of thy glory, 
Hosanna in the highest! Blessed 
is he that cometh in the name of 
the Lord. Hosanna in the high- 
est !" 

Dame Josserande repeated the 
words with the others, but the re- 
frain of her heart continued : " O 
Jesus, Infinite Goodness ! may he be 
happy. Deliver him from all evil 
and from all sin. I have only him 
to love. . . . Holy, holy, holy, give 
me all the suffering, and keep for 
him all the happiness!" 

Can you believe it? Even while 
piously inhaling the perfume of this 
celestial hymn the young tenant 
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wished to know what Matheline 
was saying to God. Everything 
speaks to God — the wild beasts in 
the forest, the birds in the air, even 
the plants, whose roots are in the 
ground. 

But miserable girls who sell the 
pearls of their smiles are lower than 
the animals and vegetables. No- 
thing is beneath them, Pol Bihan 
excepted. Instead of speaking to 
God, Pol Bihan and Matheline 
whispered together, and Sylvestre 
Ker heard them as distinctly as if 
he had been between them. 

" How much will the fool give 
me ?" asked Matheline. 

" The idiot will give you all," 
replied Pol. 

*• And must 1 really squint with 
that one-eyed creature, and limp 
with the lame wretch ?" 

Sylvestre Ker felt his heart die 
away within him. 

Meanwhile, Josserande prayed : 
" O ever Virgin Mother ! pray 
for my dear child. As Jesus is 
your adorable heart, Sylvestre Ker 
is my poor heart. . . ." 

" Never mind," continued Bihan, 
" it is worth while limping and 
squinting for a time to win all the 
money in the world." 

" That is true ; but for how 
long?" 

Sylvestre Ker lield his breath to 
hear the better. 

" As long as you please," answer- 
ed Pol Bihan. 

There was a pause, after which 
the gay Matheline resumed in a 
lower tone : 

" But . . . they say after a mur- 
der one can never laugh, and I wish 
to laugh always. . . ." 

" Will I not be there ?" replied 
Bihan. " Some time or other the 
idiot will certainly seek a quarrel 
with me, and I will crack his 
bones by only squeezing him in 



my arms ; you can count upon my 
strength." 

"I have heard enough," said 
Sylvestre Ker to Satan. 

•* And do you still love this Bi- 
han r 

" No, I despise him." 

"And Matheline — do you love 
her yet ?'* 

" Yes, oh ! yes, . . . but ... I 
hate her !" 

** I see," said Satan, " that you 
are a coward and wicked like all 
men. Since you have heard and 
seen enoughs at a distance, listen, 
and look at your feet. ..." 

The wall closed with a loud crash 
of the stones as they came together, 
and Sylvestre Ker saw that he was 
surrounded by an enormous heap 
of gold-pieces, as high as his waist, 
which gently floated, singing the 
symphony of riches. All around 
him was gold, and through the gap 
in the roof the shower of gold fell 
and fell and fell. 

" Am I the master of all this ?" 
asked Sylvestre Ker. 

" Yes," replied Satan ; "you have 
compelled me, who am gold, to 
come forth from my caverns ; you 
are therefore the master of gold, 
provided you purchase it at the 
price of your soul. You cannot 
have both God and gold. You 
must choose one or the other." 

" I have chosen," said Sylvestre 
Ker. " I keep my soul." 

" You have firmly decjded ?" 

"Irrevocably." 

"Once, twice, . , . reflect! You 
have just acknowledged that you 
still love the laughing Matheline." 

" And that I hate her ; . . . yes, 
. . . it is so, . . . but in eternity I 
wish to be with my dear mother 
Josserande." 

"Were there no mothers," growl- 
ed Satan, " I could play my game 
much better in the world !" 
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And he added : 

'* For the third time, . . . ad- 
judged!" . 

The heap of gold became as tur- 
bulent as the water of a cascade, 
and leaped and sang ; the millions 
of little sonorous coins clashed 
against each other, then all was 
silent and they vanished. The 
room appeared as black as a place 
where there had been a great fire ; 
nothing could be seen but the lurid 
gleam of Satan's iron body. 

Then said Sylvestre Ker : 

** Since all is ended, retire !" 

VIII. 

But the demon did not stir. 

" Do you think, then," he asked, 
" that you have brought me hither 
for nothing? There is the law. 
You are not altogether my slave, 
since yob have kept your soul ; but 
as you have freely called me, and I 
have come, you are my vassal. I 
have a half-claim over you. The 
little children know that; I am as- 
tonished at your ignorance. . • . 
From midnight to three o'clock in 
the morning you belong to me, in 
the form of an animal, restless, rov- 
ing, complaining, without help from 
God. This is what you owe to 
your strong friend and beautiful 
bride. Let us settle the affair be- 
fore I depart. What animal do 
you wish to be — roaring lion, bel- 
lowing ox, bleating sheep, crowing 
cock ? If you become a dog you 
can crouch at Matheline's'feet, and 
Bihan can lead you by a leash to 
hunt in the woods. ..." 

" I wish," cried Sylvester Ker, 
whose anger burst forth at these 
words — " I wish to be a wolf, tp 
devour them both !" 

"So be it," said Satan; "wolf 
you shall be three hours of the 
nigiit during your mortal life. . . . 
Leap, wolf!" 



And the wolf Sylvestre Kef leap- 
ed» and with one dash shattered 
the casement of the window as he 
cleared it with a bound. Through 
the aperture in the roof Satan es- 
caped, and, spreading a pair of im- 
mense wings, rapidly disappeared 
in an opposite direction from the 
steeple of Plouharnel, whose chimes 
were ringing at the Elevation. 

IX. 

I do not know if you have ever 
seen a Breton village come forth 
after the midnight Mass. It is a 
joyous sight, but a brief one, as all 
are in a hurry to return home, 
where the midnight meal awaits 
them — a frugal feast, but eaten 
with such cheerful hearts. The 
people, for a- moment massed in 
the cemetery, exchange hospitable 
invitations, kind wishes, and friend- 
ly jokes; then divide into little 
caravans, which hurry along the 
roads, laughing, talking, singing. 
If it is a clear, cold night, the click- 
ing of their wooden shoes may be 
heard for some time ; but if it is 
damp weather the sound is stifled, 
and after a few moments the faint 
echo of an " adieu " or Christmas 
greeting is all that can be heard 
around the church as the beadle 
closes it. 

In the midst of all this cheerful- 
ness Josserande alone returned 
with a sad heart; for through 
the whole Mass she had in vain 
watched for her beloved son. She 
walked fifty paces behind the caval- 
cade of the monks of Ruiz, and 
dared not approach the Grand- Ab- 
bot Gildas, for fear of being ques- 
tioned about her boy. On her 
right was Matheline du Coat-Dor, 
on her left Bihan — both eager 
to console her; for they thought 
that by that time Sylvestre Ker 
must have learned the wonderful 
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secret which would secure him un- 
told wealth, and to possess the 
son they should cling to the mo- 
ther; therefore there were pro- 
mises and caresses, and '* will you 
have this, or will you have that ?*' 

" Dear godmother, I shall al- 
ways be with you," said Matheline, 
" to comfort and rejoice your old 
age ; for your son is my heart." 

Pol Bihan continued : 

" I will never marry, but always 
remain with my friend, Sylvestre 
Ker, whom I love more than my- 
self. And nothing must worry 
you; if he is weak I am strong, 
and I will work for two." 

To pretend that Dame Josse- 
rande paid much attention to all 
these words would be false ; for 
her son possessed her whole soul, 
and she thought : 

** This the first time he has ever 
disobeyed and deceived me. The 
demon of avarice has entered into 
him. Why does he want so much 
money } Can all the riches of the 
world pay for one of the tears that 
the ingratitude of a beloved son 
draws from his mother's eyes?" 

Suddenly her thoughts were ar- 
rested, for the sound of a trumpet 
was heard in the still night. 

" It is the convent-horn," said 
Matheline. 

** And it sounds the wolf-alarm !" 
added Pol. 

** What harm can the wolf do," 
asked Josserande, ** to a well-mount- 
ed troop like the cavalry of Gildas 
the Wise ? And, besides, cannot 
the holy abbot with a single word 
put to flight a hundred wolves?" 

They had arrived at the heath 
of Carnac, where are the two 
thousand seven hundred and twen- 
ty-nine Druid stones, and the 
monks had already passed the 
round point where nothing grows, 
neither grass nor heath, and which 



resembles an enormous caldron — 
a caldron wherein to make oaten 
porridge — or rather a race-course, 
to exercise horses. 

On one side might be seen the 
town, dark and gloomy ; on the 
other, as far as the eye could reach, 
rows of rugged obelisks, half-black, 
half-white, owing to the snow, 
which threw into bold relief each 
jagged outline. Josserande, Mathe- 
line, and Pol Bihan had just turned 
from the sunken road which branch- 
es toward Plouharnel ; and the 
moon played hide-and-go-seek be- 
hind a flock of little clouds that 
flitted over the sky like lambs. 

Then a strange thing happened. 
The cavalcade of monks was seen 
to retreat from the entrance of the 
avenues to the middle of the circle, 
while the horn sounded the signal 
of distress, and loud cries were 
heard of "Wolf! wolf! wolf!'* 

At the same time could be dis- 
tinguished the clashing of arms, 
the stamping of horses, and all the 
noise of a ferocious struggle, above 
which rose the majestic tones af 
Gildas the Wise, as he said with 
calmness : 

" Wolf, wicked wolf, I forbid you 
to touch God's servants!" 

But it seemed that the wicked 
wolf was in no hurry to obey, for 
the cavalcade plunged hither and 
thither, as though shaken by con- 
vulsion ; and the moon having 
come forth from the clouds, there 
was seen an enormous beast strug- 
gling with the stafls of the monks, 
the halberds of the armed guard, 
the pitchforks and spears of the 
peasants, who had hastened from 
all directions at the trumpet-call 
from Ruiz. 

The animal received many 
wounds, but it was fated not to 
die. Again and again it charged 
upon the crowd, rushed up and 
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down, round and round, biting, 
tearing with its great teeth so fear* 
fullv that a large circle was made 
around the grand abbot, who 
was finally left alone in face of the 
wolf. 

For a wolf it was. 

And the grand abbot having 
touched it with his crosier, the 
wolf crouched at his feet, panting, 
trembling, and bloody. Gildas the 
Wise bent over it, looked at it at- 
tentively, then said : 

" Nothing happens contrary to 
God's holy will. Where is Dame 
Josserande ?" 

* I am here," replied a mournful 
voice full of tears, ** and I dread a 
great misfortune." 

She alsa was alone ; for Mathe- 
line and Pol Bihan, seized with 
terror, had rushed across the fields 
at the first alarm and abandoned 
their precious charge. The grand 
abbot called Josserande and said : 

"Woman, do not despair. 
Above you is the Infinite Goodness, 
who holds in his hands the heavens 
and the whole earth. Meanwhile, 
protect your wolf ; we must return 
to the monastery to gain from sleep 
strength to serve the Lord our 
God!** 

And he resumed his course, fol- 
lowed by his escort. 

The wolf did not move ; his 
tongue lay on the snow, which was 
reddened by his blood. Josserande 
knelt beside him and prayed fer- 
vently. For whom ? For her be- 
loved son. Did she already know 
that the wolf was Sylvestre Ker? 
Certainly; such a thing could 
scarcely be divined, but under 
what form cannot a mother discov- 
er her darling child ? 

She defended the wolf against 
the peasants, who had returned to 
strike him with their pitchforks 
and pikes, as they believed him 



dead. The two last who came were 
Pol Bihan and Matheline. Pol Bi- 
han kicked him on the head and. 
said, " Take that, you fool !" and 
Matheline threw stones at him and 
cried : '* Idiot, take that, and that, 
and that!" 

They had hoped for all the gold 
in the world, and this dead beast 
could give them nothing more. 

After a while two ragged beggars 
passed by and assisted Josserande 
in carrying the wolf into the tower. 
Where is charity most often found ? 
Among the poor, who are the fig- 
ures of Jesus Christ. 



X. 



Day dawned. A man slept in 
the bed of Sylvestre Ker, where 
widow Josserande had laid a wolf. 
The room still bore the marks of a 
fire, and snow fell through the hole 
in the roof. The young tenant's 
face was disfigured with blows, and 
his hair, stiffened with blood, hung 
in heavy locks. In his feverish 
sleep he talked, and the name 
that escaped his lips was Mathe- 
line's. At his bedside the mother 
watched and prayed. 

When Sylvestre Ker awoke he 
wept, for the thought of his con- 
demnation returned, but the re- 
membrance of Pol and Matheline 
dried the tears in his burning eyes. 

"Itivas for those two," said he, 
'* that I forgot God and my mother. 
I still feel my friend's heel upon 
my forehead, and even io the bot- 
tom of my heart the shock of the 
stones thrown at me by my be- 
trothed !" 

" Dearest," murmured Josse- 
rande, ** dearer to me than ever, I 
know nothing; tell me all." 

Sylvestre Ker obeyed ; and when 
he had finished Josserande kissed 
him, took up her staff, and proceed- 
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cd tcward the convent of Ruiz to 
ask, according to her custom, aid 
and counsel from Gildas the Wise. 
On her way men, women, and chil- 
dren looked curiously at her, for 
throughout the country it was al- 
ready known that she was the 
mother of a wolf. Even behind 
the hedge which enclosed the 
abbey orchard Matheline and Pol 
were hidden to see her pass ; and 
she heard Pol say: "Will you 
come to-night to see the wolf run 
round ?" 

"Without fail," replied Mathe- 
line; and the sting of her laughter 
pierced Josserande like a poison- 
ous thorn. 

The grand abbot received her, 
surrounded by great books and 
dusty manuscripts. When she 
wished to explain her son's case 
he stopped her and said : 

"AVidow of Martin Ker, poor, 
good woman, since the beginning 
of the world Satan, the demon of 
gold and pride, has worked many 
such wickednesses. Do you re- 
member the deceased brother, 
Thael, who is a saint for having 
resisted the desire ofmakinqj gold — 
he who had the power to do it ?*' 

" Yes," answered Josserande ; 
" and would to heaven my Sylves- 
tre had imitated him !" 

" Very well," replied Gildas the 
Wise, " instead of sleeping I passed 
the rest of the night with St. Thael, 
seeking a means to save your son, 
Sylvestre Ker." 

"And have you found it, fa- 
ther?" 

The grand abbot neither an- 
swered yes nor no, but he began to 
turn over a very thick manuscript 
filled with pictures; and while 
turning the leaves he said : " Life 
springs from death, according to 
the divine word; death seizes the 
living according to the pagan law 



of Rome ; and it is nearly the same 
thing in the order of miserable 
temporal ambition, whose inheri- 
tance is a strength, a life, shot 
forth from a coffin. This is a book 
of the defunct Thael's, which treats 
of the question of maladies caused 
by the breath of gold — a deadly 
poison. . . . Woman, would you 
have the courage to strike your 
wolf a blow on his head powerful 
enough to break the skull ?" 

At these words Josserande fell 
her full length upon the tiles, as if 
she had been stabbed to the heart ; 
but in the very depth of her agony — 
for she thought herself dying*--she 
replied : 

" If you should order me to do 
it, I would." 

" You have this great confidence 
in me, poor woman ?" cried Gildas, 
much moved. 

" You are a man of God," an- 
swered Josserande, " and I have 
faith in God." 

Gildas the Wise prostrated him- 
self on the ground and struck his 
breast, knowing that he had felt a 
movement of pride. Then, stand- 
^i^g up, he raised Josserande, and 
kissed the hem of her robe, saying : 

"Woman, I adore in you the 
most holy faith. Prepare your axe, 
and sharpen it !" 



XI. 



In Brittany, when this legend is 
repeated, the relater here adds a 
current proverb of the province : 
". Christians, there is nothing great- 
er than Faith, that is the mother of 
Hope, and thus the grandmother 
of Holy Love, that carries one 
above to the Paradise of God." 

In the days of Gildas the Wise 
intense silence always reigned 
at night through the dense oak 
forests of the Armorican country. 
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One of the most lonely places was 
Caesar's camp, the name given to 
the huge masses of stone that en- 
cumbered the barren heath ; and it 
was the common opinion that the 
pagan giants supposed to be buried 
under them rose from their graves 
at midnight, and roamed up and 
down the long avenues, watching 
for the late passers-by to twist 
their necks. 

This night, however — the night 
after Christmas — many persons 
could be seen about eleven o'clock 
on the heath before the stones of 
Carnac, all around the Great Basin 
or circle, whose irregular outline 
was clearly visible by moonlight. 

The enclosure was entirely 
empty. Outside no one was seen, 
it is true; but many could be 
heard gabbling in the shadow of 
the high rocks, under the shelter of 
the stumps of oaks, even in the 
tufts of thorny brambles ; and all 
this assemblage watched for some- 
thing, and that something was the 
wolf, Sylvestre Ker. 

They had come from Plouharnel, 
and also from Lannelar, from Car- 
nac, from Kercado, even from the 
old town of Crach, beyond La Trin- 
ity. 

Who had brought together all 
these people, young and old, men 
and women? The legend does not 
say, but very prpbably Matheline 
had strewn around the cruel pearls 
of her laughter, and Pol Bihan 
had not been slow to relate what 
he had seen after the midnight 
Mass. 

By some means or other the en- 
tire country around for five or six 
leagues knew that the son of Mar- 
tin Ker, the tenant of the abbey, 
had become a man-wolf, and that 
he was doomed to expiate his 
crime in the spot haunted by the 
phantoms — the Great Basin of the 



Pagans, between the tower and the 
Druid stones. 

Many of the watchers had never 
seen a man-wolf, and there reigned 
in the crowd, scattered in invisi- 
ble groups, a fever of curiosity, ter- 
ror, and impatience; the minutes 
lengthened as they passed, and it 
seemed as though midnight, stop- 
ped on the way, would never 
come. 

There were at that time no 
clocks in the neighborhood to 
mark the hour, but the matin-bell 
of the convent of Ruiz gave notice 
that the wished- for moment had 
arrived. 

While waiting there was busy 
conversation: they spoke of the 
man-wolf, of phantoms, and also of 
betrothals, for the rumor was 
spread that the bans of Matheline 
du Coat-Dor, the promised bride 
of Sylvestre Ker, with the strong 
Pol Bihan, who had never found a 
rival in the wrestling-field, would 
be published on the following Sun- 
day; and I leave you to imagine 
how Matheline's laughter ran in 
pearly cascades when congratulat- 
ed on her approaching marriage. 

By the road which led up to the 
tower a shadow slowly descended ; 
it wa$ not the wolf, but a poor wo- 
man in mourning, whose head was 
bent upon her breast, and who 
held in her hand an object that 
shone like a mirror, and the bril- 
liant surface of which reflected the 
moonbeams. 

"It is Josserande Ker!" was 
whispered around the circle, be- 
hind the rocks, in the brambles, 
and under the stumps of the oaks. 

" Tis the widow of the armed 
keeper of the great door !" 

" 'Tis the mother bf the wolf, 
Sylvestre Ker!" 

** She also has come to see. . . ." 

" But what has she in her hand V* 
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Twenty voices asked this ques- 
tion. Matheline, who had good 
eyes, and such beautiful ones, re- 
plied : 

" It looks like an axe. . . . Hap- 
py am I to be rid of those two, the 
mother and son! With them I 
could never laugh." 

But there were two or three 
good souls who said in low tones : 

" Poor widow ! her heart must 
be full of sorrow." 

"But what does she want with 
that axe ?" 

" It is to defend her wolf," again 
replied Matheline, who carried a 
pitchfork. 

Pol Bihan held an enormous hol- 
ly stick which ^resembled a club. 
Every one was armed either with 
threshing flails or rakes or hoes; 
some even bore scythes, carried 
upright; for they had not only 
come to look on, but to make an 
end of the man-wolf. 

Again was heard the chime of 
the matin-bells of the convent of 
Ruiz, and immediately a smother- 
ed cry ran from group to group : 

"Wolf! wolf! wolf!" 

Josserande heard it, for she 
paused in her descent and cast an 
anxious look around; but, seeing 
no one, she raised her eyes to hea- 
ven and clasped her hands over 
the handle of her axe. 

The wolf, in the meantime, with 
fuming nostrils and eyes which 
looked like burning coals, leaped 
over the stones of the enclosure 
and began to run around the circle. 

" See, see !" said Pol Bihan, " he 
no longer limps." 

And Matheline, dazzled by the 
red light from his eyes, added : " It 
^eerns he is no longer one-eyed !" 

Pol brandished his club and 
continued : 

" What are we waiting for ? Why 
not attack him V* 



" Go you first," said the men. 

"I caught cold the other dayi 
and my leg is stiff, which keeps me 
from running," answered Pol. 

"Then I will go first!" cried 
Matheline, raising her pitch -fork. 
" I will soon show how I hate the 
wretch !" 

Dame Josserande heard her and 
sighed : 

" Girl, whom I blessed in bap- 
tism, may God keep me from curs- 
ing you#now !" 

This Matheline, whose pearb 
were worth nothing, was no cow- 
ard ; for she carried out her words, 
and marched straight up to the 
wolf, while Bihan stayed behind and 
cried : 

" Go, go, my friends ; don't be 
afraid ! Ah ! but for my stiff leg I 
would soon finish the wolf, for I 
am the strongest and bravest." 

Round and round the circle 
galloped the wolf as quickly as a 
hunted stag; his eyes darted fire, 
his tongue was hanging from his 
mouth. Josserande, seeing the dan- 
ger that threatened him, wept and 
cried out : 

"O Bretons! is there among 
you all not one kind soul to defend 
the widow's son in the hour when 
he bitterly expiates his sin V* 

" Let us alone, godmother," bold- 
ly replied Matheline. 

And from afar Pol Bihan added : 

" Don't listen to the old woman ; 
go!" 

But another voice was heard in 
answer to Dame Josserande's ap- 
peal, and it said : 

"As last night, we are here !" 

Standing in front of Matheline, 
and barring the passage, were two 
ragged beggars with their wallets, 
leaning upon their staffs. Josse- 
rande recognized the two poor men 
who had so charitably aided her 
the night before ; and one of them. 
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who had snow-white hair and 
beard, said : 

"Christians, my brethren, why 
do you interfere in this ? God re- 
wards and punishes. This poor 
man-wolf is not a damned soul, but 
one expiating a great crime. Leave 
justice to God, if you -do not wish 
some great misfortune to happen 
to you." 

And Josserande, who was kneel- 
ing down, said imploringly : 

" Listen, listen to the saint !" 

But from behind Pol Bihan cried 
out : 

" Since when have beggars been 
allowed to preach sermons ? Ah ! 
if it were not for my stiff leg. • • . 
Kill him, kill him! . . • wolf! wolf! 
wolf!" 

"Wolf! wolf!" repeated Mathe- 
line, who tried to drive off the old 
beggar with her pitch-fork. 

But the fork broke like glass in 
her hands, as it touched the poor 
man's tatters, and at the same time 
twenty voices cried : 

" The wolf! the wolf! Where has 
the wolf gone ?" 

Soon was seen where the wolf 
had gone. A black mass dashed 
through the crowd, and Pol Bihan 
uttered a horrible cry : 

"Help! help! Matheline !" 

You have often heard the noise 
made by a dog when crunching a 
bone. This was the noise they 
beard, but louder, as though 
there were many dogs crunching 
many bones. And a strange voice, 
like the growling of a wolf, said : 

" The strength of a man is a 
dainty morsel for a wolf to eat. 
Bihan, traitor, I eat your strength !" 

The black mass again bounded 
through the terrified crowd, his 
bloody tongue hanging from his 
mouth, his eyes darting fire. 

This time it was from Matheline 
that a scream still more horrible 



than that of Pol's was heard ; and 
again there was the noise of an- 
other terrible feast, and the voice 
of the wild beast, which had al^ 
ready spoken, growled : 

" The pearls of a smile make a 
dainty morsel for a wolf to eat. 
Matheline, serpent that stung my 
heart, seek for your beauty. I 
have eaten it!*' 

XIII. 

The white*haired beggar had 
endeavored to protect Matheline 
against the wolf, but he was very 
old, and his limbs would not move 
as quickly as his heart. He ovXf 
succeeded in throwing down the 
wolf. It fell at Josserande's feet 
and licked her knees, uttering dole- 
ful moans. But the people, who 
had come thither for entertainment, 
were not well pleased with what 
had happened. There was now 
abundance of light, as men with 
torches had arrived from the abbey 
in search of their holy saint, Gil- 
das the Wise, whose cell had been 
found empty at the hour of Com- 
pline. 

The glare from the torches 
shone upon two hideous wounds 
made by the wolf, who had devour* 
ed Matheline's beauty and Pol's 
strength — that is to say, the face of 
the one and th& arms of the other : 
flesh and bones. It was frightful 
to behold. The women wept while 
looking at the repulsive, bleeding 
mass which had been Matheline's 
smiling face; the men sought in 
the double bloody gaps some traces 
of Pol's arms, for the powerful 
muscles, the glory of the athletic 
games ; and every heart was filled 
with wrath. 

The legend says that the tenant 
of Coat-Dor, Matheline's poor fa- 
ther, knelt beside his daughter and 
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fdt arout^d iff the blood for the 
scattered pearls, which were now as 
red as holly-berries. 

*| Alas !" said he, " of these dead 
stained things, which whjen living 
^i^re so beautiful, which were ad- 
mired and envied and loved, I 
Wis so proud and happy."* 

Alas ! indeed, alas ! Perhaps it 
was not the girl's fault that her 
heart was no larger than a little 
bird's ; and yet for this defect was 
not Matheline most cruelly pun- 
ished ? 

"Death to the wolf! death to 
the wolf! death to the wolf!" 

From all sides was this cry heard, 
and brandishing pitchforks, cudgels, 
ploughshares, and mallets, came 
rushing the people toward the 
wolf, who still lay panting, with 
open jaws and pendent tongue, at 
the feet of Dame Josserande. 
Around them the torch-bearers 
formed a circle : not to throw light 
upon the wolf and Dame Josse- 
rande, but to render homage to the 
white-haired beggar, in whom, as 
though the scales had suddenly 
fallen from their eyes, every one 
recognized the Grand-Abbot of 
Ruiz, Gildas the Wise. 

The grand abbot raised his 
hand, and the armed crowd's eager 
advance was checked, as if their 
feet had been nailed to the ground. 
Calmly he surveyed them, blessed 
them, and said : 

" Christians, the wolf did wrong 
to punish, for chastisement belongs 
to God alone ; therefore the wolfs 
fault should not be punished by 
you. In whom resides the power 
of God? In the holy authority 
of fathers and mothers. So here 
is my penitent Josserande, who 
will rightfully judge the wolf and 
punish him, since she is his 
mother." 

When Gildas the Wise ceased 



speaking yotl Could have heard a 
mouse run across the heath. Each 
one thought to himself: " So the 
wolf is really Sylvestre Ker." But 
not a word was uttered, and all 
looked at Dame Josserande's axe, 
which glistened in the moonlight. 

Josserande made the sign of the 
cross — ah ! poor mother, very slow- 
ly, for her heart sank within her — 
and she murmured : 

" My beloved one, my beloved 
one, whom I have borne in my 
arms and nourished with my milk 
— ah me ! can the Lord God in- 
flict this cruel martyrdom upon 
me ?" 

No one replied, not even Gildas 
the Wise, who silently adjured the 
AU-Powerful, and recalled to him 
the sacrifice of Abraham. 

Josserande raised her axe, but 
she had the misfortune to look at 
the wolf, who fixed his eyes, full of 
tears, upon her, and the axe fell from 
her hands. 

// was the wolf who picked it up^ 
and when he gave it back to her he 
said: "I weep for you, my moth- 



er. 
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" Strike !" cried the crowd, for 
what remained of Pol and Ma- 
theline uttered terrible groans. 
"Strike! strike!" 

While Josserande again seized 
her axe the grand abbot had time 
to say : 

" Do not complain, you two un- 
happy ones, for your suffering here 
below changes your hell into pur- 
gatory." 

Three times Josserande raised 
the axe, three times she let it 
fall without striking ; but at last 
she said in a hoarse tone that 
sounded like a death-rattle : ** I 
have great faith in the good 
God !" and then, says the legend, 
she struck boldly, for the wolf's 
head split in two halves. 
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XIV. 

A sudden wind extinguished the 
torches, and some one prevented 
Dame Josserande from falling, as 
she sank fainting to the ground, by 
supporting her in his arms. By 
the light of the halo which shone 
around the blessed head of Gildas 
the Wise, the good people saw that 
this somebody was the young ten- 
ant, Sylvestre Ker, no longer lame 
nor one-eyed, but with two straight 
legs and two perfect eyes. 

At the same time there were 
heard voices in the clouds chant- 
ing the Te Deum. Why? Be- 
cause heaven and earth quivered 
with emotion at witnessing this su- 
preme act of faith soaring from 
the depth of anguish in a mother's 
heart. 

XV. 

This is the legend that for many 
centuries has been related at Christ- 
mas time on the shores of the Pe- 
tite- Mer, which in the Breton tongue 
is called Armor bihan^ the Celtic 
name of Brittany. 

If you ask what moral these good 
people draw from this strange story, 



I will answer that it contains a bas- 
ketful. Pol and Matheline, con- 
demned to walk around the Basin 
of the Pagans until the end of time, 
one without arms, the other with- 
out a face, offer a severe lesson to 
those fellows who are too proud of 
their broad shoulders and brute 
force, and gossiping flirts of girls 
with smiling faces and wicked 
hearts ; the case of Sylvestre Ker 
teaches young men not to listen to 
the demon of money ; the blow of 
Jpsserande's axe shows the miracu- 
lous power of faith; the part of 
Gildas the Wise proves that it is 
well to consult the saints. 

Still further, that you may bind 
together these diverse morals in 
one, here is a proverb which is 
current in the province : " Never 
stoop to pick up the pearls of 
a smile." After this ask me no 
more. 

As to the authenticity of the 
story, I have already said that the 
chestnut-grove belongs to the may- 
or's nephew, which is one guaranty ; 
and I will add that the spot is call- 
ed Sylvestreker, and that the ruins, 
hung with moss, have no other 
name than " The Wolf.Towcr !" 
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A NORMAN STORY. 



I. 



Marriage is in one respect not 
unlike greatness : some are bom to 
it, some achieve it, some have it 
thrust upon them. And the last- 
named some are apt to find it as 
unprofitable an acquisition as to 
Napoleon the Little it proved to 
be the nephew of his uncle. 

Now, M. de Boisrobert was a 
born bachelor, and, left to himself, 
a bachelor he would have died. 
But who shall gainsay fate ? Up- 
on him gayly baccalaureating Fate 
fixed her eagle eye and made up 
her mind that he should marry. 
Not without reason has Fate been 
made a female. When a person of 
that charming but inflexible sex 
makes up her mind that any bache- 
lor of her acquaintance shall marry, 
we know what happens. Married 
M. de Boisrobert accordingly was, 
with what direful consequences to 
the poor gentleman the reader 
shall see. 

Up to his forty-fifth year Messire 
Guillaume Georges de Boisrobert, 
Sieur de Boisrobert and Saintange, 
had lived the happy life of a coun- 
try gentleman upon his estates in 
Normandy, near Evreux, satisfied 
with himself and with the world. 
Indeed, he had every reason' to be 
satisfied, possessing as he did a 
fine chiteau, a princely income, an 
honorable name, an easy conscience, 
and the respect of all who knew 
him. From the summit of his tow- 
ers, look which way he would (and 
his sight was keen, as so good a 
sportsman's should be), he could 



scarce fix the boundary of liis 
domains. Farms, meadow-land, and 
woodland, his broad acres stretch- 
ed for many a mile along the blue 
waters of the Eure; upon his pas- 
tures fed sheep and cattle by the 
hundred ; in his stables neighed 
scores of gallant steeds. Yet, strange 
to sa}', with all his wealth, envy 
had no word for him, nor was he 
even decried more than it was fit- 
ting a rich and handsome bachelor 
should be. Certain maiden ladies 
of uncertain age, to whose charms 
he had, perhaps, been ungallantly 
cold, sometimes, indeed, made light 
among themselves of his pretensions 
to noble birth. That, truly, was 
the simple gentleman's weakness, 
and he loved to style himself after 
the stately fashion written above. 

" He De Boisrobert, forsooth !" 
Mile. Rein^ might say over her tat- 
ting (or is it tattling the ladies call 
it?). "He was never aught but 
plain " ("plain indeed !" Mile. Gu- 
dule would giggle, pointing the mot 
with her crochet-needle. Ah ! thou 
thoughtest otherwise, fair Gudule, 
of his beauty when the embroider- 
ed slippers, and watch-pockets, and 
what-nots worked by thy own fair 
fingers — or thy maid's — deluged 
the chiteau and made largesse for 
its kitchen!) — "plain Guillaume Ro- 
bert till his father, the notary, got an 
army contract and left him money 
enough to buy the wood in which 
his dismal old chateau is buried — 
the stingy old hunks !" 

Now, this was not entirely true ; 
and these fair Ariadnes were, to 
say the least, uncharitable. But it 
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must be remembered, for the credit 
cf llie sex, that these events took 
place very long ago — so long ago, 
indeed, as the time of that great 
and glorious monarch, Louis XIV. — 
**le doyen des Rois," as he called 
himself — whose majesty was like 
the sun (which orb, indeed, depicted 
in the act of illuminating the world, 
he modestly took for his device), 
and whose grandeur was indisputa- 
bly shown in the fact that he could 
eat more for dinner than any man 
in his kingdom.* In point of fact, no 
small number of his loving subjects, 
owing to their sovereign's majestic 
and princely appetite, had rarely 
anything to eat at all. But to re- 
turn to our sheep. 

M. dc Boisrobert was not 
stingy. On the contrary, his open- 
handed, and even profuse, hospitali- 
ty endeared him to all the men 
about him, who had, no doubt, 
their own private reasons for liking 
him, as some of the women had 
theirs for looking upon him with a 
different feeling. The manner of 
his living was almost lordly; and 
when he was at home, it was noth- 
ing but junketing and merriment 
from month's end to month's end. 
An enthusiastic sportsman himself, 
his stables and his kennels contain- 
ed the best that money could buy ; 
while his huntsmen, his gamekeep- 
ers, and his beaters were a small 
army in themselves. Being so rich 
and so generous, he was naturally 
looked upon with great respect, and 
even liking, through all the country 



* Read the monarch's tisual menu in the mcm<»n 
of the Princess Palatine, who seems to look with a 
certain naive admiration on the trencher prowess of 
her august kinsman ; " The king devours with 
ease at a single meal four basins of different kinds 
cf soupf a pheasant whole, a partridge, a dish of 
salad, two slices of hcxn, some mutton with gravy, 
a plate of pastry, and for dessert (6/ i/«ra tnessorum 
ilia /) a quantity of hard-boiled eggs and fruits of 
every sort, the whole washed down with abun- 
dance of wines.^* Here, at least, be mijht justly 
claim to be nee ^luribus im^ar. 



round ; and many a man who had 
little reverence for aught besides 
would doff his hat most humbly to 
the well-furnished larder of that ex- 
cellent M. de Boisrobert. 

It must be said, however, that in 
his case — what is unhappily not al- 
ways true — this respect was rightly 
his, for better reasons. Amiable, 
simple, and sincere, a scrupulous 
observer of his word, his charity 
was greater than his hospitality, 
and his piety was as unbounded as 
his wealth. Every morning he was 
first at Mass in the little village 
church of Boisrobert, whose excel- 
lent cur/ was his favorite and, it 
may be said, his only intimate as- 
sociate. His best friends, indeed, 
he counted among that admirable 
class, whose sterling and unobtru- 
sive virtues he thoroughly appre- 
ciated. It was strange that so 
worthy a penchant was destined to 
lead him into the great danger of 
his life. €)f the great folks our 
friend was a little shy ; and as for 
the small farmers and Jiobereaux^ or 
" squireens " (to borrow from the 
familiar speech of Ireland a word 
which alone fitly translates it), who 
made the bulk of the neighboring 
landed proprietors, their tastes and 
habits were little congenial to his 
own. So good Father Bernard and 
he were much together; and A 
pleasant sight it was to see the two 
friends placidly angling, side by 
side, for the fish which somehow a 
French angler seems quite as well 
satisfied never to catch ; or, in the 
bright summer evenings, playing 
bowls with all the zest of school- 
boys on the village green. No 
more welcome guest than Father 
Bernard entered the gates of the 
Chiteau de Boisrobert; and when 
the November nights grew chilly, 
and the logs were piled high and 
glowing in the wide Norman hearth 
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(i.ts owner always quoted Horace 
at such times, and old M^re Chicon, 
the housekeeper, knew as well as 
any one that dissolve frigus was the 
Latin for " stir up the fire and fetch 
(I bottle of Burgundy," and had 
liad, indeed, many bouts thereanent 
with the village schoolmaster, in 
which that worthy was not always 
triumphant), our hero liked noth- 
ing better than to engage his friend 
in a contest at chess, or trictrac^ or 
piquet^ or, over a jug of Norman 
cider or the aforesaid Burgundy, to 
discuss the movements of the court, 
with which he professed to be in 
constant communication. 

That was, as we have said, the 
honest gentleman's foible — almost 
his sole one ; he secretly worship- 
ped rank, and often sighed to think 
that he, who might — and, he some- 
tfmes added to himself, should — 
have been a De Rohan was only a 
De Buisrobert, barely a gentleman, 
by virtue of the lands his money 
had bought. Yet, if not the rose, 
he had at least lived near the rose. 
The son of a notary himself, he 
was yet distantly connected with 
one of the noblest names in France, 
as he was by no means slow in 
making folks aware. 

" My good cousin, De Beauma- 
noir," he would say in an off-hand 
way, pronouncing the name tout sec^ 
like the provincial ladies in the 
Roman Comique^ though to his face 
he never ventured to address him 
otherwise than as M. le Comte — 
"my good cousin De Beaumanoir 
writes me that he is to visit Saint- 
Aignan at his country-seat, and will 
have me to be of the party." 

Or, mysteriously : *' The army — 
but this, you conceive, my friend, is 
between ourselves — a secret, mind 
you, of state — the army moves on 
Flanders tliis week. I have it di- 
rect from Beaumanoir." 



It was then, as you may read in 
Scarron's sprightly pages, a com- 
mon ambition of provincial gentle- 
men to be thought on familiar 
terms with the great folks of tlie 
court. Truly, an extraordinary 
time I 

At these natve confidences Uie 
cur^^ who knew his friend's failing, 
but respected his virtues, smiled» 
if at all, to himself. 

But M. de Boisrobert's reverence 
for his noble kinsman went further 
than talking of him in season and 
out of season. He gave a more 
substantial proof of his regard in 
making him his sole heir. " The 
money should go with the title," he' 
said ; " the family must be kept 
up." It seemed to him a little 
price to pay for the privilege of 
being admitted for a month or two 
in the year to the rather frigid hos- 
pitality of the Hotel Beaumanoir, 
of being nightly snubbed by the 
bluest blood in France, and of 
having down a great man or two 
for a day in the shooting season, to 
convert the Chdteau Boisrobert to 
his enamored fancy into a new 
Versailles. His noble cousin he 
would gladly have had stay longer; 
but the count, after yawning through 
forty-eight hours of ennuis invaria- 
bly left. The lands of Boisrobert 
he wanted ; its simple and placid 
life he could not stomach. His 
palate was seasoned to higher fla* 
vors. 

Not to put too fme a point on it, 
M. the Count de Beaumanoir was 
as insolent, imperious, and ungrate- 
ful a scoundrel as was to be found 
in a court where gentry of his pat- 
tern were rather a drug. Had it 
not been that he enjoyed the con- 
fidence and familiarity of a still 
greater rogue than himself — no less 
a one, to wit, than Monsieur, the 
brother of the Most Christian King 
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-^he would long since have come to 
grief. He was more than suspect- 
ed of a share in the mysterious 
poisoning of the hapless Henrietta 
of Orleans, and it was only the 
credit of his patron and his own 
well-known courage and skill as a 
swordsman that kept these doubts 
from taking form. 

Such was the heir whom our 
worthy M. de Boisrobert had se- 
lected for the reversion of his vast 
estates ; and his promise once given, 
the count determined that it should 
be kept. 



Daybreak of a pleasant morn- 
ing in October, 1681. In the court- 
yard and stables of the Chateau 
de Boisrobert, and in the great 
farm-yard near by, all is bustle and 
confusion. Grooms and footmen, 
herdsmen and farm-servants, are 
scurrying to and fro, with lanterns 
and lighted torches, through the 
gray dawn, tumbling over one an- 
other in their haste, shrieking 
out contradictory orders at the top 
of their lungs, clamoring and mak- 
ing all the noise possible, as though 
they had taken a contract for the 
purpose and felt they had but a 
limited time to fulfil it. In the 
farm-yard the heavy Norman 
horses are being harnessed, with 
collars that would be in themselves 
a load for a horse of our degener- 
ate days, to the unwieldy Norman 
carts, already loaded with huge 
acks of wheat and barley; further 
on, in the barns, a prodigious lowing 
and bleating and bellowing tell 
where Pierrot and Hugues are 
marshalling their herds ; in the 
courtyard, saddled and bridled, 
are stamping and snorting the 
steeds which shall bear M. de Bois- 
robert and l.is bodyguard of two 
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armed domestics to the great fair 
of Moulin-la-Foret. Himself boot- 
ed and spurred ..for the journey, 
that gentleman stands upon the 
terrace of the chdteau, overlooking 
these preparations; chiding here, 
encouraging there, animating all by 
word and gesture. M. de Boisro- 
bert has not been a nobleman long 
enough to forget that he is a farm- 
er, and prefers to be his own stew- 
ard. He finds it saves timq and 
temper as well as money. 

By dint of much exhortation and 
shrill volubility of expletives in the 
curious Norman /a/m all is at last 
in readiness, and they are off, with 
many tender partings and tearful 
embraces between Blaise and Mad- 
elon, and much scolding from M^re 
Chicon the housekeeper, and fer- 
vent adjurations to the Bon Dieu 
to bring them a good market and 
a safe return. The latter prayer 
may seem superfluous, as the dis- 
tance is but thirty miles and they 
are a stout party. But it is the 
day of the famous Mandrin, most 
redoubtable of robbers, and of the 
terrible chauffeurs who extort the 
farmer's hidden hoard by roasting 
his feet at his own fire ; so there 
is some room for trepidation in the 
bosoms of the simple peasant-girls 
whom this animated company soon 
leave behind. 

We have not space to follow the 
great cavalcade as it goes bellow- 
ing and baaing and shrieking and 
sacrrding over the white roads be- 
tween the hedges and the apple- 
orchards to the great fair. We can- 
not even stop with M. de Boisrobert 
at the tidy little aubcrge of the 
Pom me d'Or for the welcome dejeu- 
ner of soupe aux eroHtes, to be follow- 
ed by ham, and perhaps a/^^z/r/ with 
the freshest of eggs and salad, and 
the most delicious of cheeses, and a 
most refreshing draught of cool 
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cider from the great stone jug. 
Nor can we do more than glance at 
the humors of the fair — much like 
other fairs, for the matter of that — 
with its inevitable jugglers and 
tumblers and charlatans, swallow- 
ing flames as if they were sausa- 
ges, and pulling endless yards of 
ribbon from their mouths, to the 
delight of gaping rustics; its gip- 
sies and gingerbread hawkers ; its 
shrill- voiced peasant women, in 
high Norman caps, selling eggs and 
poultry; its shriller-voiced ballad- 
singers piping out : 



** Si le roi in*avait donn6 
Paris ta grand' ville/ 



»» 



or some other favorite chanson of 
the time. These joys we must pass 
lightly by, to say that, before the 
afternoon was well over, M. de 
Boisrobert had already sold his en- 
tire venture at an excellent profit, 
and it was rumored about the fair 
that he would go home richer by 
20,000 francs (equal to 80,000 now) 
than when he came. The interest 
in the lucky capitalist increased ; 
it extended even to his horses, and 
one or two simple rustics went so 
far as to push their way, during the 
temporary absence of the grooms, 
into the stables, there to gaze in 
open-mouthed admiration upon the 
steeds that had the honor of bear- 
ing — so history renews itself — M. 
Caesar de Boisrobert and his for- 
tune. 

The hour for departure drew 
nigh. As the days were getting 
short and the homeward ride was 
long and lonely, and, as already 
hinted, far from safe — few roads in 
France were safe in those days 
after nightfall — M. de Boisrobert 
commanded an early start. He 
himself was to ride on ahead, at- 
tended only by his two mounted 



valets, leaving the wagoners and 
herdsmen to follow more leisurely 
with the carts. The horses were 
accordingly brought forth and sad- 
dled, and the worthy squire was 
just setting foot in stirrup when 
he was accosted by a curi^ who, call- 
ing him by name, politely craved 
leave to ride with him, as their road 
lay in the same direction. M. de 
Boisrobert assented more than 
gladly, for not only was company 
desirable, but a cur^ the company 
he most desired, and which could be 
accepted, as would not have been the 
case with every comer, without sus- 
picion. So they set forth together. 
The curi turned out a most 
agreeable travelling companion, and 
M. de Boisrobert secretly felicitat- 
ed himself on the chance which had 
thrown them together. So charm- 
ed was he with his new-found friend 
that, when the latter pressed upon 
him the offer of a supper and a bed 
at the vicarage, he wavered, until 
reminded by the sum he had about 
him of the wisdom of pushing on. 
But even while he doubted came 
a most distressing mishap. The 
horse ridden by one of the servants 
stumbled, fell, and, tefore his rider 
had fairly scrambled to his feet, 
rolled over stone dead. There was 
nothing for it but to mount Blaise 
behind Constant, and so get on 
as best they might. But, lo and 
behold ! scarcely had Constant 
drawn rein for the purpose than, 
with what seemed to the startled 
hearers almost a shriek, the beast 
he bestrode set off at a furious 
gallop, which soon left his luckless 
rider on the ground with a broken 
leg. And, strange to say, the poor 
animal had run, but a few yards fur- 
ther when he too stopped, stagger- 
ed,and— ^^«// beforeone could .say 
Jack Robinson, or its equivalent in 
Norman French, he is as dead as 
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the very deadest of door-nails or 
lierrings. 

Whatever M. de Boisrobert may 
have thought of this odd coinci- 
dence, he had little leisure to dwell 
upon it ; for the next instant his 
own steed was in convulsions, and, 
barely giving him time to spring 
from the saddle, like the others roll- 
ed over dead. How account for 
so singular a fatality ? Had some 
poisonous weed got into their fod- 
der? had some venomous reptile 
stung them in their stalls ? or — un- 
easy doubts crept into the good 
gentleman's mind — had they been 
foully dealt with by reptiles in hu- 
man form who meant to waylay and 
rob, if not murder, the travel- 
lers ? If the latter, it would be in- 
deed most prudent to accept the 
good curb's hospitality. His house 
was luckily not far off, and the dis- 
abled servant being first made com- 
fortable in a wayside cabin, and 
the sound one despatched to the 
nearest town for a surgeon, M. de 
Boisrobert and the cur^ took their 
way to the home of the latter. 

Night had fallen when they 
reached it, but enough light still re- 
mained to show that it was a partly- 
ruined chiteau, dating probably 
from the time of the Crusades. 
One wing had been so far recon- 
structed as to be habitable, and the 
ancient chapel, the curi explained, 
had also been put in order to serve 
as the village church. " My parish," 
he added with a sigh, ** is too poor 
to build a better." A moat, still 
filled with green and stagnant wa- 
ter, surrounded the walls ; a few 
planks served for a pathway across 
it, where once had hung the feudal 
drawbridge ; a dark and snake-like 
ivy crawled up the crumbling walls ; 
dense woods cast about it a funereal 
gloom. Altogether its outward as- 
pect was sombre and forbidding in 



the extreme, and M. de Boisrobert 
could not repress a shudder or 
stifle a sinister presentiment as he 
looked upon his quarters for the 
night. Had his host been anybody 
but a curiy he would have felt like 
drawing back even then. 

A little old man, who filled in the 
modest household by turns the 
comprehensive functions of butler, 
valet, groom, gardener, waiter, cook, 
and general factotum, took their 
horses in silence, but with a curious 
glance at the visitor the latter 
could not help remarking, and the 
curi led the way to the drawing- 
room. This was a lofty, vaulted 
apartment almost bare of furniture, 
on the walls of which flapped 
drsmally a few tattered pieces 
of tapestry, the relics of old-time 
grandeur. A faggot or two crack- 
led and sputtered feebly on the 
gloomy hearth. Near it, busied 
apparently over woman's work of 
some kind, were seated an old wo- 
man of repulsive aspect and a 
young girl, the latter of whom the 
curi introduced as Juliette, his 
niece, and, briefly requesting her to 
entertain their guest, excused him- 
self to see to the latter's entertain- 
ment for the night. 

And now, as the heroine of this 
exciting history has at last arrived 
— a little tardiness, as you know, 
messieurs, must be forgiven to her 
sex — it seems only becoming that 
she should have a chapter to her- 
self. 



III. 

Lovely.? Of course she is lovely. 
What a ridiculous question ! Who 
ever heard of a heroine who wasn't 
lovely, still less a heroine who was 
also the niece of a rob — Peste ! 
The cat was almost out of the bag 
that time — so nearly out, in fact. 
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that we may as well slip the noose 
and let her go at once. Scat ! And 
now, the author's mind being freed 
of an enormous load, he breathes 
more freely and announces that 
our luckless M. de Boisrobert has 
literally fallen into a den of thieves. 
For what purpose otherwise that 
artful hint about the rustics prying 
into the stables, the horses falling 
dead upon the way, the elaborate 
setting forth of the gloom and deso- 
lation hanging like a pall over the 
ruined chdteau — to what end, do 
you suppose, was all this expen- 
diture of literary artifice, except 
to prepare the reader's mind for 
some blood-curdling and harrowing 
event ? But the cur^? the cur^? 
Why, simply no cur/ at all : ia 
wolf in sheep's clothing, as there 
were then but too many in France.* 
Of this, however, as yet M. de 
Boisrobert knew nothing. Filled 
with vague forebodings of evil he 
could neither define nor reason 
downjie felt but little in the humor 
for talk, and still less — being, as you 
remember, in his tenth lustrum — for 
flirtation. So, after one or two 
wise remarks upon the weather, or 
the state of the crops, or the latest 
opera, or whatever other topics 
gentlemen-farmers then chose to 
break the ice of conversation with a 
pretty girl, had been answered more 
virgineo with shy blushes, or falter- 
ing monosyllables, or embarrassed 
and embarrassing silence, M. de 
Boisrobert betook himself to the 
window to look out upon the sur- 
rounding country. A full moon 
threw upon every object a lustre 
like that of day, and — ha! what 



* It should be said here that the main incident on 
which this tale is founded is true, and that this 
sacrilegious disguise was in those days frequently 
assumed by French robbers the better to disarm 
suspicion. The fact is in itself a striking testimony 
to the implicit confidence which the cleigy of France 
have always inspired, and deserved. 



is this he sees in the court-yard? 
Can that be his host, the cur/^ 
talking so confidentially to those 
exceedingly sinister-looking cha|>s 
(one of whom he now remembers to 
have had pointed out to him at the 
fair as a coiner of base money, the 
other as a more than suspected 
thief), and handling those three ex- 
ceedingly long and ugly-looking 
poniards ! — ugh ! how their keen 
edges glitter in the moonlight as 
the rascals run their dirty thumbs 
along to try their temper. 

M. de Boisrobert turned from 
the window with a gesture of af- 
fright and despair, and beheld Juli- 
ette standing before him, no long- 
er a timid child but a lovely and 
courageous woman, one finger upon 
her lip, the other pointing to the 
ill-featured duenna, who had had 
the good manners to go to sleep. 
In a few rapid whispers, and still 
more eloquent gestures, she explain- 
ed the danger and her unalterable 
resolve to save him or perish in 
the attempt. Whether it was her 
words or her beauty, M. de Bois- 
robert felt instantly reassured. In- 
deed, had he known anything of 
the course of such adventures, he 
must have felt so from the moment 
he laid eyes on her. For what 
other purpose except to save him 
could he suppose so lovely a crea- 
ture was to be found in so vile a 
den } And let it here be said for 
the benefit of scoffers that the pres- 
ent writer is well aware how often 
this incident has been used for pur- 
poses of fiction — at least ten thou- 
sand times in the English language 
alone. Yes ; but does not the very 
frequency of its use prove it to be 
founded on fact, that some time or 
other it was true } Very well ; this 
is the time it was true. Besides, 
who has said that Juliette is to suc- 
ceed in her noble but rash endea- 
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vor ? Suppose — now just suppose— 
she were to fail ; in which of your 
fictions do you find a stroke of 
originality like that ? If the histo- 
rian were revengeful ; if he had a 
mind to distort facts, as historians 
in very remote ages are said some- 
times to have done — well, well, we 
shall see. 

In her hurried warning Juliette 
had made shift to tell M. de Bois- 
robert that it was meant to put a 
sleeping potion in his wine, and 
afterwards to enter his chamber 
and kill him while still under the 
influence of the drug. 

" Do not for your Jife refuse to 
drink," she added, "bat be careful 
to eat the apple I shall offer you 
after it, and which will contain the 
antidote to the drug." 

Scarcely had she ended when the 
pretended cur/ came in with his pre- 
cious comrades, whom he introduced 
as parishioners. ("A fit flock for such 
a shepherd!" thought poor M. de 
Boisrobert.) Supper was served at 
once, and all went as the young 
girl had foretold. The wine was 
drunk and the apple duly present- 
ed and eaten with a confidence that 
must seem truly sublime under the 
circumstances, remembering, too, 
that one of M. de Boisrobert 's re- 
mote ancestors had lost his entire 
patrimony through accepting a simi- 
lar gift from a near female relation. 
Feigning weariness and sleep, the 
traveller begged to be excused and 
was shown to his room. 

No sooner was he alone than he 
began to examine his means of de- 
fence and offence. The flints, of 
course, were taken from his pistols 
and the bolts removed from the 
door — they would be poor robbers, 
totally unworthy the attention of 
an enlightened reader, who would 
neglect such obvious precautions 
as these. Somewhat disconsolatelv 



M. de Boisrobert looked under the 
bed and into the wardrobe, but 
found no comfort there. Then he 
piled all the furniture against the 
door, drew his sword, said his pray- 
ers, set his teeth, thought of Juliette 
(O middle-aged and most forlorn 
of Romeos !), and awaited the con- 
spirators. 

He had not long to wait. Scarce- 
ly had he taken position when a 
stealthy tread outside, a fumbling 
at the latch, and probably a strong 
odor of garlic penetrating through 
the keyhole, announced their arri- 
val. The door was first softly, then 
strongly, pushed, and then, as the 
unlooked-for resistance showed 
their plot was discovered, a furious 
volley of oaths was followed by an 
onset that made the barricade 
tremble. Now should we dearly 
love to entertain the reader with 
the description of a terrific combat ^ 
Voutrance — 2X\>ohla Dumas — where- 
in M. de Boisrobert, calmly await- 
ing his foes' approach, falls upon 
them with such ferocity that in a 
twinkling he has one spitted like a 
lark, another cloven to the chine, 
and the third in headlong flight and 
bawling lustily for mercy, but prick- 
ed sorely in tender places by the re- 
lentless sword. But, alas ! — such is 
the fatal limitation of your true 
story — nothing of the sort took 
place. On the contrary, our hero 
was in all probability horribly fright- 
ened and thoroughly glad to see a 
secret panel suddenly slide back, 
and a white hand thrust through 
the opening, while the sweetest 
voice he had ever heard begged 
him to make haste. To seize that 
hand — and who shall blame him \i 
he pressed it to his lips ? — to dart 
through the opening — quick ! quick ! 
good Jean ! — to close the panel, is 
the work of an instant. Scarcely 
is it shut when cr-rack ! crash ! 
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bang! go door and barricade, 
and the foiled assassins are heard 
stamping and swearing furiously 
about the deserted room. If you 
could but have seen their faces and 
heard — no, it would not have been 
edifying to hear their language. 
But the fugitives are safe. Need it 
be said that the foresight of the 
faithful Jean (who, of course, follows 
his young mistress, having, indeed, 
waited this long time in the rob- 
ber's den only for a chance to be on 
hand in this emergency) had pro- 
vided horses, on which they 5pon 
reached Evreux, where they lodged 
an information, which, there being 
no police there to speak of, led to 
the prompt arrest of the ruffians. 

Placing the lovely Juliette in a 
convent, M. de Boisrobert returned 
home. But it was observed that 
he hunted less than formerly, that 
he was often closeted with Father 
Bernard and his notary, and that he 
spent much time in settlinghis affairs. 
Need the result be told ? What ia 
the world is a middle-aged bache- 
lor to do whose life is saved by a 
lovely maiden of spotless virtue? 
For, be it known, the fair Juliette, 
left an orphan only a week before, 
had, by her dying father, a rich 
farmer of Brdzolles, been consigned 
to the guardianship of this wicked 
brother, whose evil courses he was 
far from suspecting. All that is as 
plain as a pikestaff; as it is that in 
less than six months after, just long 
enough to get the trousseau ready 
(from the Worth of the day, of 
course) and to see the wicked uncle 
comfortably hanged, the bells of 
Friar Lawrence's — we should say 
of Father Bernard's — little church 
at Boisrobert rang out a merry 
answer to the problem last pro- 
pounded. 

When the distant echoes of these 
wedding chimes reached the ears 



of M. Ic Comte de Beaumanoir at 
Paris, he was not at all angry as 
people thought he would be. Oh ! 
dear, no. On the contrar;f, he 
only smiled, showing a remarkably 
fine set of teeth. So that people 
said he was a brave man, this poor 
M. le Comte, and not by any means 
as black as he was painted. And, in- 
deed, a great many folks began to 
commiserate him and to abuse M. 
de Boisrobert. 

IV. 

Well } 

Well what ? 

Why, what came of M. de Beau- 
manoir showing his teeth? 

Oh! that? Nothing — ^just nothing 
at all. That's the trouble, you see, 
of telling a true story : one's imagi- 
nation is hampered at every step. 
It would have been most delightful 
and exciting to have invented a 
frightful t&le of the count's ven- 
geance ; how he slew his recalci- 
trant kinsman, immured his weep- 
ing bride in a dungeon for life, and 
laid waste the lands of Boisrobert 
with fire and sword, etc., etc. But 
the truth is, he did nothing of the 
kind. Indeed, his teeth were speed- 
ily drawn, and he was glad to get 
away with his worthless life. The 
false curi confessed before his 
death that the count had suborned 
him to kill his kinsman as he re- 
turned from the fair, promising him 
a sum equal to that which he 
would be sure to find on M. de 
Boisrobert's person, and even sug- 
gesting the disguise. He little 
thought that the very scheme he 
fondly imagined was to secure him 
his coveted inheritance was des- 
tined really to lose it to him for 
ever. So ever come to grief the 
machinations of the wicked ! This 
last escapade was a little too much 
even for courtly morals, and Mon- 
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sieur was quietly advised to hint 
to his murderous favorite that his 
health would probably be the bet- 
ter for a change of air. 

And the fatal consequences re- 
sulting from this marriage? 

Yes, 3'es, of course; how stupid 
to forget it ! Well, a cynic might 
say that for a bachelor to marry 
at all, especially at forty-five — but 
never mind the cynic. Their mar- 
ried life was surely not unhappy? 
Let us hope not. Do Romeo and 
Juliet ever throw teacups at each 
other over the breakfast-table be- 
cause that duck of a spring bonnet 
is not fortiicoming ? In romances 
certainly not ; but in true stories — 
hem ! Let us trust, however, that 
peace reigned eternal over the do- 
mestic hearthstone at the Chateau 
de Boisrobert. But his marriage 
had cost its owner an illusion — a 



life-long illusion ; and that is a pain- 
ful thing at forty-five. Disenchant- 
ment seems to come harder as one 
gets older and has anything left 
to be disenchanted of. He ceased 
to believe that rank and birth are 
the same as goodness, or even great- 
ness, and it cost him many a pang, 
and no doubt a great deal of real 
though whimsical i\nhappiness, to be 
forced thus suddenly and radically 
to readjust his scheme of life. But, 
in spite of the adventure which 
gave him a wife, perhaps because 
of it, he never lost his faith in curds 
or in Juliette ; and the games of 
bowls and of trictrac were all the 
pleasanter for the sweet face that 
thenceforth lit them up, and the 
romping curly-pates that disturbed 
them and in time effaced from their 
fond father's memory his lingering 
regret for the loss of a noble heir. 
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iTALtAM hotels of the old kind 
are a very pleasant remembrance 
to travellers from the north ; they 
have the romance and the forlorn 
beauty which one expects to see, 
and few of the obtrusively modern 
arrangements called comforts. The 
new hotels that have arisen since 
the age of progress are very different, 
and not nearly so pleasant, even 
to the traveller with the most mod- 
erate expectations of the pictur- 
esque. The less-frequented towns 
inland have kept the old style of 
hostelry, as travel does not increase 
enough in their neighborhood to 
warrant the building of new-fash- 
ioned hotels ; and though the palace 
floors and walls may be cold and 
look cheerless on a damp winter 
day, there are a hundred chances 
to one that no foreigner will be 
there to note down such an expe- 
rience. 

But Macchio, in the Umbrian 
Marches, once had a hotel more sin- 
gular than almost any other. It 
had no name, such as even the 
most unmistakable palazzo gene- 
rally puts on to show its present des- 
tination; it was called after the 
name of the old family whose 
stronghold it had once been ; and 
as of this stronghold only one part 
was whole, the hotel was called 
"Torre Carpeggio." It consisted, 
indeed, of a tower — that is, only the 
tower was whole, furnished, and 
usable ; among some ruins of the 
rest of the building were a rude 
kitchen and stables, patched up 
with modern masonry not half so 
solid as the original, and some ser- 
vants slept in the lofts above these 
apologies for ** offices," but the re- 



markable tower only was in good 
repair. The owner, a native of the 
place, and whose family had been 
for generations in the service of the 
Carpeggios, was an unsophisticated 
countryman of the old school, not 
at all like the exasperating land* 
lord of city hotels, who has just 
begun to wake up to the dignity of 
his position and to experiment in 
his behavior towards his foreign 
guests. He was the real owner, 
having paid good money down for 
the castle ; but he still called the 
last Carpeggio his young master, 
and loved him like his own son. 
This youth, like some of his re- 
moter forefathers, was fond of 
learning, and, seeing no other means 
of securing an education and a 
start in life that should make some- 
thing better out of him than a starve- 
ling noble of the Marches, had sold 
his inheritance to his old retain- 
er, keeping back only one-third of 
the vintage produce as a small year- 
ly income to fall back upon, and 
had gone to a German university, 
where even the most exacting of 
the professors considered him a 
modern Pico della Mirandola. The 
selling of his old ruined castle had 
brought down upon him the anger 
and contempt of neighbors of his 
own class, but he was indifferent to 
local opinion and despised the dis- 
guised meanness of too many of 
his neighbors. He had in reality 
passed through a severe struggle 
with his own prejudices before 
yielding to his better sense and 
parting with the shadow to pursue 
the substance. 

If learning should ever bringS. 
him money, he meant to reclaim 
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the old place, which in the mean* 
while could not be in safer hands ; 
but on this he did not reckon, and 
while he looked down on the sordid 
poverty * that only prompted his 
neighbors to sell butter and milk, 
and take toll from visitors coming 
to see the faded frescos or old ar- 
mor in their ruinous dwellings, he 
saw with very different eyes the 
probable future of another kind of 
poverty before him : the pittance 
and privations of a student's lot, 
the obscure life of a professor or 
the uncertain one of a discoverer ; 
but withal the glorious counter- 
weight of intellectual life, the wealth 
of vigor and progress, and stimu- 
lated, restless thought, doubling 
and trebling his interests, and mak- 
ing akin to himself all the mental 
processes or achievements all over 
the world, which would come of a 
few years' study and the sacrifice 
of his home. Far more patriotic 
and far more proud was this youth 
who sold his inheritance than the 
indignant vegetators around him, 
who all felt the honor of their order 
insulted by his unheard-of deed, 
and their country deprived of an- 
other son unworthy of her because 
he could see in Germany something 
more than a barbarous, hereditary 
tyrant and enemy ! 

So it came about that the good 
Salviani kept a hotel in Carpeggio 
tower, the walls of which had al- 
ways been kept in good repair, and 
which was easily furnished, at no 
great expense, from the contents of 
various lumber-rooms and a little 
intelligent help from the local car- 
penter, who, like most Italians, had 
an intuitive understanding of the 
artistic. Tourists who had stopped 
here for a night or two ; artists who 
liad established their sketching 
headquarters here ; Italians of some 
fortune who passed here on their 



way to their inland villeggiature ; 
anglers and peddlers, friars, and 
even commercial travellers of vari- 
ous nations who had begun to ex- 
periment on the rural population 
hereabouts; pilgrims to the two 
neighboring shrines hardly known 
beyond twenty miles around, and 
yet the boast of the neighborhood 
for nearly four hundred years ; wine 
merchants from the next cities — 
these and many more could witness 
to the satisfactory way in which 
Salviani kept the only hotel in Mac- 
chio. And of course his prices were 
moderate — indeed, to a foreigner 
they seemed absolutely ridiculous ; 
and he always made it a point to 
give an Englishman or an American 
plenty of water, having found that 
by experience a salve to the fault- 
finding spirit, and his young master 
having also accustomed his old at- 
tendant to it by requiring it him- 
self ever since his boyhood. For- 
eigners with a '* turn " for antique 
furniture spent more time roaming 
the old chambers than they did 
eating at the landlord's excellent, if 
strictly national, table (for Salvi- 
ani, knowing that he was ignorant 
of foreign dishes, never attempted 
to drive away his guests by bad 
imitations). The tower was very 
high and uncommonly large in pro- 
portion; in fact, it reminded you 
rather of two Cecilia Metella tombs 
raised one above the other than of 
an ordinary tower ; and it was odd- 
ly distributed within. A staircase 
wound in the centre of the building, 
communicating with the rooms on 
each tier by a circular corridor on 
which the doors opened ; but from 
the third floor this staircase ceased, 
and from that to the fourth there 
was no access except from a wind- 
ing stair within the thickness of the 
outer wall. The great stairs were 
of stone and uncarpeted, and in 
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the corridot on which the doors of 
the rooms opened were placed at 
intervals pieces of furniture, such 
as chairs, tables, stands, bronzes, 
vases, marble cornices, things pic- 
turesque, but not always available 
for use, and many sadly injured and 
mutilated, yet forming such a col- 
lection as sent a thrill of envy to 
the heart of a few stray connois- 
seurs who had come across it and 
never been able to bring away even 
a specimen. Old Salviani had his 
superstitions, but, unlike his coun- 
trymen in general, he felt that these 
forbade him to sell anything be- 
longing to the old family seat, es- 
pecially to a foreigner. 

One day two travellers stopped 
at the hotel, a mother and daugh- 
ter—" English, of course," said the 
landlord with a smile, as he saw 
their costume and independent air. 
The daughter was, equally of course, 
in evident, and irrepressible rap- 
tures about everything she saw in 
the place, from the ruinous out- 
houses to the museum-like interior. 
Their own rooms on the first floor, 
large, marble-paved, and scantily 
but artistically furnished with the 
best preserved of the antique things, 
satisfied them only for a short time ; 
they wanted to be. shown over the 
whole house. The bed-rooms were 
not quite in such good taste, they 
thought; and indeed, as Salviani 
was not perfect, here the ^cloven 
foot ' did appear, for a peddler had 
once beguiled him into buying 
some Nottingham lace curtains 
with which he disfigured one of the 
third-story rooms, and some cheap 
chintzes which he had made into 
curtains for some of the patched-up 
bedsteads. But as the two stran- 
gers went up through each corridor, 
looking down at the tier below and 
at the various beautiful things be- 
side them, they forgot these blem- 



ishes in their delight at a sight so 
unusual as this large, inhabited, 
well-preserved tower. They had 
seen nothing like it and could 
never have imagined it. It had an 
air of dignity, of grandeur, of re- 
pose, and yet of connection with 
the present to which one is more 
accustomed in old English country- 
houses than in Italian palaces. 

One of the rooms on the fourth 
tier was almost unfurnished, having 
only two dilapidated bedsteads, 
one very large and promiscuously 
heaped with bed-quilts of equal 
dilapidation, while the other, in 
the form of a cot, or child's bed, 
was also much larger than such 
beds are made now. On this was 
thrown an old-fashioned but sd- 
most new black mantle trimmed 
with silk ribbon. This was the 
room afilicted with the Nottingham 
.lace curtains, which were cleaner 
than seemed natural in such a 
room. The view hence was beau- 
tiful, and the young Englishwoman 
was moved to suggest that they 
should change their plans a little 
and stay here a few weeks, when she 
would endeavor to learn the lan- 
guage and would make a study of 
this tower-nest with the fine view. 
It would be so out of the way, and 
a few antique chairs and a table 
would be enough furniture to re- 
place the beds, which could be put 
into the next room. The mother 
smiled ; she was used to these sud- 
den schemes growing up full-fledg- 
ed out of any pleasant and sug- 
gestive-looking circumstances, but 
the landlord, seriously entering in- 
to the proposal, said he feared 
the other room was too small to 
hold the beds — certainly the big 
one, which could not be got through 
the door, and, in fact, did not take 
to pieces. This set the young girl 
to examining the bed, and sudden- 
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ly she called her companions to no- ' 
tice a panel in the tall head-board, 
which reached nearly to the ceil* 
ing. It seemed movable, she said, 
and might she not try to find the 
spring? Did the signor know any- 
thing about it? Salviani turned 
rather pale and hastily crossed 
himself, muttering something in 
Italian; then, in bad French, at- 
tempted to explain to his • guest 
that there was a story of a former 
Carpeggio who was said to have 
lived alone on this top story and 
to have been a. wizard, but how 
long ago he could not tell, nor if 
the bed had been, there then^ The 
young girl insisted on getting to the 
bottom of the secret of the panel, 
which at last yielded, and revealed a 
space between itself and another 
room of which only a corner was 
visible, and a very small grated win- 
dow high up in the wall. She scram- 
bled through the panel opening, 
out into a lot of rubbish which fill- 
ed the intervening space and cov- 
ered the sloping floor several inch- 
es deep. The door into the other 
room was gone, or else there had 
never been one, and there were 
large hooks on either side of the 
gap, as if curtains might once have 
hung there* The floor was sunk 
much lower than this level — 
quite three feet — ^giving one the im- 
pression of a shallow well, so that 
there must have once been some 
movable way of descent. An old . 
press or chest, with two drawers 
at the bottom, filled one corner, 
and on it was a faded piece of 
[;;reen silk, looking unmistakably 
part of a woman's dress, and a 
beautiful, delicate ivory desk lying 
open, with many thin plates folding 
together like the leaves of a port- 
folio. The curious girl handled it 
with a sort of dread, yet eagerly 
and closely inspected it, leaving it 



afterwards in just the position in 
which she had found it. As she 
turned from it she gave a cry of 
surprise ; a chair stood in the cor- 
ner, half hidden by the press, and 
across the back of it hung a long 
lock of hair, brown and silky, now 
fluttering in the unaccustomed 
draught from the open panel. Sud- 
denly the intruder was aware that 
the walls were covered with books 
but they were hidden behind aclose, 
thin green wire netting, which had 
at first looked like the pattern of 
the wall. She eagerly called for a 
chair to stand on to examine them ; 
the landlord handed her one; 
through the door, and then for the: 
first time, fascinated yet afraid, gaz- 
ed into the room. Many were the: 
voluble and simple exclamations 
he uttered; but he was evidently 
more concerned as to the risk of 
touching such uncanny things than 
pleased at the discovery of the en- 
ergetic stranger. Meanwhile, she 
looked at the books, which filled up 
two sides of the room from floor to 
ceiling — they were a treasure, as 
she knew: old Italian and Ger- 
man books on theological and. 
philosophical subjects ; transla- 
tions into Italian o£ some Eliza- 
bethan authors — these, perhaps, 
unique of their kind, and rarer 
than originals in either English or 
Italian; Italian translations of 
more modern English books ; poet- 
ry, science, illuminated manuscripts, 
first editions of sixteenth-century 
printed books — the Italian ones,, 
even those in black-letter, perfectly 
clear and legible to a tyro, while 
a few English books of a century 
later were not half so decipherable ;: 
a good many Greek and Latin 
books, but not so many as of the 
Italian and German; and a few Ori- 
ental manuscripts, chiefly Hebrew, 
Arabic, and Syriac. In two places 
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on tne wall, Which showed traces 
of a rough kind of painting as a 
background, were hung unframed 
Chinese landscapes on wood, and 
in other parts of the room old en« 
gravings, some plainly framed, some 
not, but pasted on to boards, and 
one or two unfinished etchings. 
The most interesting purported to 
be a head of St. Peter — not a con- 
ventional one, but a copy from 
some old painting, itself copied 
from a Byzantine fresco, and claim- 
ing to be — so said the quotation at 
the foot of the etching — a portrait 
of the apostle as he really was. 
The pedigree of the portrait, how- 
ever, was the really interesting 
point, and this was minutely trac- 
ed in the foot-note, added by* one 
signing himself Andrea C, to the 
unfinished etching of the artist, who, 
it seems, had died while engaged 
on this work. 

And here ends the part the 
strangers took in the affair ; for they 
continued their journey to Anco- 
na, and often in after-years, in their 
quiet English home between lakeand * 
rocky fell, wondered what btcame 
of the books of Torre Carpeggio. 
But the faithful Salviani had written 
to his young master at once, and 
Carpeggio returned a joyous answer, 
full of excitement and curiosity, pro- 
mising a visit as soon as his means ' 
and his studies combined would al- 
low of it. It was a year before he was 
able to come — a year during which 
he had changed and ripened, but 
which had left the old tower, and, in- 
deed, the sleepy, beautiful old city, as 
unchanged as anything can be where 
hiiman beings are being born, mar- 
ried, and buried in due season. 
Even this inevitable change, how- 
ever, was neutralized by the firmly* 
grooved life which, as each genera- 
tion grew up, it placidly inherited 
from the last and religiously carried 



out, undreaming of any other pos* 
sibilities and ignorant even of its 
own dormant energies* This was 
before the commotions of the last 
twenty years, and there was not 
even a political ferment, much less 
an intellectual one, to disturb the 
even flow of things. One or two 
of the cathedral clergy had the re* 
putation of being great scholars, 
and, indeed, had the right to be 80 
looked upon, if by scholarship we 
understand the kind of knowledge 
which made the men of the Medici 
days fully the equals of the Oxford 
dons of only one generation ago; 
but that sort of scholarship harmo- 
nized well with the air of serene 
drowsiness that covered the pictur-^ 
csque iand half-deserted old city. 
The old canons kept much to them- 
selves, and studied in adainty, desul- 
tory, solitary way, not extending the 
daintiness to dress or furniture, but 
keeping up an unconscious kind of 
picturesqueness which they chiefly 
owed to such details as velvet skull- 
caps and bits of stray carving, or 
an old and precious ivory crucifix 
or Cellini relic-case— *>things prized 
by them for their meaning rather 
than for their art-value. 

To this quaint, quiet city Emilio 
Carpeggio came back, after a two 
years' absence, a youth still — for he 
was only twenty — ^but a phenome- 
non, if any one had known what 
was passing in his brain. He found 
the state of things more deplorable 
than ever, now that he had had ex- 
perience of a different lot ; he had 
thought it hopeless enough before^ 
Practical and farseeing, he did not 
find a panacea in reckless political 
disturbances, and in impossible- 
strivings to make citizens and states- 
men out of his easy-going neigh- 
bors, so he was saved the loss of 
time that clogged the efforts of so 
many well-meaning mea of his ac- 
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qtiaimt^nce ftbrt)ad; iiidividualmeiH 
tal activity was what he looked 
forward to as the thin edge of the 
wedge that should break up this 
spell of what he could not help 
looking upon as lamentable stagna* 
tion, however beautiful the disguise 
it wore* 

His three months' holiday caihe 
to an end, and he disappeared 
again, carrying off his treasures 
with him to Germany, where they 
became the wonder and envy of 
the professors. But such luck, af- 
ter ally was only due, said the kind- 
ly old men, to one who had done 
SO much to win knowledge. 

There was ohe of these men, not 
nearly SO old as the rest, the spe* 
cial teacher to whom Cafpeggio 
had attached himself, who was the 
young man's best friend* To him 
only the dreams and hopes and tt^ 
solves of this concentrated young 
mind were made freely known ; for, 
though young as regards most of 
the professors, Schlichter was like 
a father to the Italian student. He 
was only forty-two, and already 
had a European reputation in his 
own line — mining engineering. A 
year after Carpeggio came back 
from his visit to Italy his master 
received an invitation from a sci- 
entific society in England to give 
a course of lectures in London dur- 
ing the summer. He proj^osed to 
the young man to accompany him, 
telling him that there was no know* 
ing what practical advantages might 
result from his visit to a country 
where you needed only energy to 
grasp success. 

"But you forget the Mammon- 
worship of the English,'' said Emi- 
lio, **of which you yourself have 
so scornfully told me, and that ob* 
scure young foreigners without in- 
terest are not likely to have a 
chance of showing off their energy. 



I think I had better stay and study 
here another year or two, instead 
of deliberately exposing myself to 
the vertigo of London." 

** Nonsense !** said Schlichter im- 
patiently. ** Society is not likely to 
dazzle us, or, indeed, take much no^ 
tice of us ; they know how to keep 
the streams separate, even if the' 
fine ladies do play at a little pretty 
enthusiasm for science now and 
then. A lecture nowadays is only 
another excuse for a pretty toilette^ 
a change from the breakfast and- 
morning concert or th^ afternoon 
kettle-drum; but that does not im-^ 
ply a real, personal notice of the 
lecturer, or, indeed, of any other 
working-bee. But, seriously, I know 
some men in London who might 
help you, if they had a mind to do* 
it. You know how many surveys^ 
and plans there are--^always some 
new expedition to far-away places — • 
and young men of brains are al« 
ways useful, especially single men, 
who can leave home without re« 
gret or difficulty. Yott speak Eng^ 
lish and other useful modern Ian* 
guages, and you have every chance, 
I tell you, if you will only keep 
your eyes open. As for study, a 
man need never say he can find no 
time for it, however busy he is. 
If my evil genius had made me a 
merchant, I should have found time 
for study, and so will you, just as 
well as if you stayed at home. It 
is settled, is it not ?" 

So they went, and the lectures 
Were given, and the little world of 
learned men which is the leaven of 
England met the two strangers 
heartily ; but, as Schlichter had fore^ 
toldy nothing very remarkable or 
very dazzling occurred to them, 
though, to be sure, the elder man 
kept a jealous eye on his young 
friend, as if he had fears or expee- 
tations oC something happening. 
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But Emilio calmly came and went, ' 
studied and saw sights, went to 
quiet family gatherings or to large 
parties which the uninitiated could 
not have distinguished from those 
of the charmed uppermost circle, 
and yet no one of the many girls 
he saw seemed to dwell in his 
thoughts more than courtesy re- 
quired while he was in their pre* 
sence. One day Schlichter told 
him that a friend of his had recom- 
mended him to a mine-owner as 
general overseer and agent of his 
underground property, and that he 
probably would have nothing to do 
but to step into the place. ^^ You 
would rather have been tacked on 
at the tail of some South American 
expedition or Central African sur-> 
vey, I dare say," he said ; " but you 
had better take this and be thank- 
ful, Carpeggio. The country is wild 
and picturesque, I believe — Mon- 
niouthshire, just on the Welsh bor- 
der — and you will be pretty much 
your own master. It only depends 
pn you to go up higher ; but still I 
would not have you forget the prac- 
tical altogether. One must live, 
even if one does not run after 
money for its own 3ake, which you, 
at all events, are not likely to do." 
So Emilio was left alone in Eng- 
land, in a responsible if not very 
brilliant position, and faithfully did 
his work so as to gain his employ- 
er's whole confidence and respect. 
The local society decidedly flatter- 
ed the grave young overseer, whose 
title had over women the vague 
charm it always awakens in ro- 
mantic or speculating Englishwo- 
men, and was even not obnoxious 
to the men» whose practical minds 
forgave the " foreign bosh " for the 
sake of the man's good English and 
modest, hard-working life. He was 
popular among the miners, and al- 
together, ixx his little sphere, su- 



preme» But parties and picnics 
sadly wearied him, and he feared 
he was growing misanthropic (so 
he wrote to Schlichter), when his 
employer took a new turn and be« 
gan to court the notice of guests 
for one of his newest mines, of 
which he made a pet and a show« 
Whenever he had people to see 
him he arranged a party for going 
to see the mine and its new im- 
provements ; it was to be a model, 
the machinery was carefully chosen 
on improved principles — in fact, the 
place became a local show. Stran* 
gers came, and the country people 
began to take pride in it, so that 
Carpeggio often had to escort fat 
dowagers, experienced flirts, fast 
young men, and statesmen on a 
short holiday, down the mine. The 
contrast between this and his old 
home among the vineyards of Um- 
bria often made itself felt with 
strange vividness as he sat by these 
people in the large cage or basket, 
swinging up or down between the 
dark, damp, unfragrant walls of the 
shaft, he shouting one steady word 
to the men who held the ropes, and 
then quieting the half-sham tremors 
of a young lady, or smiling at the 
equally assumed carelessness of an* 
other whose part in the play was 
the reverse of the old-fashioned 
ing/nue* 

It was the contrast between his 
old life in Germany, so true and 
still, and this English one, so full 
of froth and shifting scenes, that 
kept him from feeling the fasci- 
nation of his new surroundings. 
Graver and graver he grew, as the 
wonder in his mind grew also, con- 
cerning the effect that all this 
whirl of unreality must have, in its 
different degrees, upon its victims. 
Were they all willing or passive 

* Childlike umpltcity. 
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Ones ? Did no one evef rebel against 
the mould ? Did no woman's heart 
and woman's hopes strive against 
those worldly calculations which 
seemed to hedge in every family, 
from that of the half-starving village 
solicitor, and even that of the hard-' 
working vicar, to that of his em« 
ployer, and no doubt also of the 
squires and the marquis, whose two 
daughters had just been presented 
at court? Report said that one 
of these was very beautiful ; it also 
added, wilful. But that probably 
meant only a spoilt child, not a 
woman with an individuality of her 
own. 

One day Emilio was in the mine, 
making a sketch by the light of a 
lantern for an improvement that 
had just occurred to him, when he 
heard a noise not far off, and knew 
it to be the basket coming down 
the shaft. He was putting his 
papers together to go and see who 
had come, when he was met by one 
of the men smiling covertly, who 
told him that two young ladies had 
insisted on coming down with him 
as he returned from an ascent with 
a load of ore. They were alone, 
he said, and wore gray waterproof 
cloaks and rubber boots, which they 
said they had put on on purpose, 
meaning to go down the mine. He 
had begged them to wait till he 
brought the overseer to do them 
the honors. "As pretty as pic« 
tures,'*said the man as Carpeggio 
moved off, " but evidently strangers 
to the place." A solution at once 
darted to the young man's mind, 
but he said nothing, and, when he 
got to the opening, he saw before 
him the great, dirty basket, and 
two laughing, fresh faces still in- 
side, as the girls clung with un- 
gloved hands to the ropes and 
peered out into the darkness be- 
*yond them. 



" Allow me,** he said^ as he of- 
fered one of them his hand. '* I am 
afraid you will be disappointed in 
the very little there is to see, but I 
shall be happy to show you over 
the place." The two girls seemed 
suddenly confused and answered 
only by letting him help them 
down. He led them on, and here 
and there explained something 
which was Greek to them. Pre- 
sently one whispered to the other : 
"Why, Kate! he is a gentleman," 
" Hush," said the other in sudden 
alarm: ''he will hear you." And 
she immediately asked a question 
of their guide. When she found 
out that there was a lower level 
than the one they were on, she 
asked to go down at once, but 
Carpeggio gravely declined, on the 
plea of their being alone and his 
not wishing to take the responsi- 
bility if they should get wet through. 

** No one need know," said one 
of them. " We ran away on pur» 
pose, and there is just time to go 
down and get home for tea. Lun- * 
cheon does not matter." 

^ Forgive me, madam," said the 
young man with a smile, "but I 
would rather not, and you can 
easily come again, with any one 
authorized to let you have your 
own way. I cannot in conscience 
allow it while you are alone." 

" It is no fun coming with a lot of 
old fogies, and in a carriage, and 
one's best behavior, and so on," said 
the spokeswoman; "is it, Kate?" 
The other blushed and hesitated, 
and at last said she thought it was 
best to give up the lower level and 
go home ; yet she seemed just as full 
of life and fun as her companion, 
and had evidently enjoyed the es- 
capade just as much. Carpeggio 
looked at her for a moment and led 
the way towards the basket. He 
went up with them and courteously 
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bade tbem good-bf at the month 
of the shaft The younger one 
held out her hand and said : ^ You 
will tell us whom we have to thank^ 
I hope ?" 

'' Oh !" he said confusedly, glanc- 
ing at the other and only seeing the 
outstretched hand just in time not 
to seem rude, **' 1 am only the over- 
seer." 

The other girl suddenly looked 
up and held out her hand to him, 
saying: '* Thank you; I am sure 
you were right about going further 
down. And now we must say good* 

by." 

Carpeggio went down again to 
his interrupted drawing, but the 
face and name of *' Kate " came 
between him and his work. He 
saw neither of the girls again for 
weeks, and carefully forbore to 
make any inquiries; the gossip of 
the men did not reach the society 
which might have twitted him with 
the visit of those unexpected ex- 
plorers, and he kept his surmises 
I to himself. 

Yet the door had been opened, 
and he was no longer the same, 
though to outsiders no change was 
visible. Two months later there 
was a public ball in the county 
town — an occasion on which many 
persons meet officially on terms 
that are hardly kept up all the 
year round, but which yet offer op- 
portunities of social glorification 
** warranted to keep" till the same 
time next year« This ball was to 
be followed the next night by an- 
other, given by the regiment ; and 
though this was *^ by invitation," it 
was practically nearly as public as 
the other. These gayeties greatly 
excited the small world of the 
^mining district, and for the first 
time became of interest to Emilio, 
though he was angry and ashamed 
t& acknowledge it to himself. His 



work was the only thing that did 
not sufier ; as to his studies, they 
were interrupted, and even bis 
calm gravity became absent-mind* 
edness* He was one of the earli* 
est guests present at the county 
ball, and watched the door eagerly 
for an hour at least before be was 
rewarded. Then came a large 
party, to whom the appointed ushers 
paid unusual attention, though the 
head of it seemed but a kindly 
middle«aged man, remarkable only 
for his geniality. Every one, how- 
ever, knew the marquis by sight; 
Carpeggio, who did not, felt it was 
he before even the deference paid 
to him told him so. By his side 
were the two girl^ he had first seea 
in the mine-basket, now dressed in 
white ball-dresses, airy and com- 
monplace, just the same societ/ 
uniform as the three co-heiresses, 
the daughters of his own employer, 
but to him how different, how 
tender, how sacred ! That is to 
say, Lady Katharine's; for her 
pretty sister seemed an ordinary 
woman beside her. 

And now began all the sweet» 
old-fashioned, foolish tumult of 
which bards and romancers weave 
their webs ; the trembling and fear 
and joy and jealousy which Car- 
peggio had read of, but thought 
impossible in this century of sham 
excitements and masqueraded lives. 
He thought that she looked much 
more beautiful in her gray cloak 
and drooping black hat; but still 
^* Kate " in any dress was a vision 
of heaven rather, than a coromo9 
mortal. As she came into the 
room, she looked anxiously around 
and saw him at once. She had ex* 
pected to meet him here, thenr* 
both were conscious of it in that 
one look, and it seemed as if this 
blissful understanding between 
them were enough. The youth 
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turned to do his duty by his em* 
ployer's three daughters and all the 
rest of his acquaintancesi to whom, 
in the character of a ''dancing 
man " as well as a good match, he 
was interesting; he spun o£f littl* 
courteous speeches, not untrue but 
commonplace, until he felt that he 
had satisfied natural expectations^ 
tad then he allowed himself a re* 
spite and gazed at the marquis 
youngest daughter. Towards sup*- 
per time Carpeggio's employer, 
proud af the great man's courteous 
notice of him, suddenly bethought 
himself that an '' Italian nobleman " 
in his wake might make the mar* 
quis respect his all-powerful purse 
the more, so he introduced his 
young overseer to the marquis 
with a flourish very unpleasant to 
the former and rather amusing to 
the latter. Emilio was struck with 
dumbness or confusion ; his new ac- 
quaintance took compassion on him 
and led him up to his daughters, 
whose eyes had been for some time 
fixed upon him with breathless in- 
terest. As he shook hands with 
them the second time he was in an 
awkward bewilderment whether or 
no to allude to their former meet- 
ing ; in fact, his usual indifference 
was wholly upset. Lady Katha- 

' r ine was equally silent ; whether ^he 
shared his embarrassment he could 
not tell ; but the other. Lady Anne, 
skilfully and with a latent, suppress- 

:ed gleam of mischief in her eye, 
talked so as to cover his confusion 
and clear away the thorns that 
seemed to grow up between him and 
her sister. At last he had the 
courage to ask each of the girls for 
a dance, and this, together with a 
word in the cloak-room as he es- 
corted them to their carriage, and 
the certainty of meeting them 
again at the military ball next 

' aij^ht, was all that happened to 



feed the flame of a feeling he knew 
to be already beyond the bounds 
of reason. 

Yet he did nothing to check this 
feeling; are. not all lovers fatalists 
for the time being ? Of course i| 
was hopeless, insane, impossible — 
he could see it with the eyes of the 
world; but he also knew that it was 
true love« the ideal and pure love 
of Arcadia, the one thing which^ 
whether realized or not, lifts meo 
above conventional life and turns 
gold to dross. He also fancied 
that this love might be returned, 
and did not care to inquire further 
just now, when to be blind to de- 
tails was to be happy. Besides, 
these were the first girls he had 
seen that had not lost their natu- 
ralness, and he wanted to watch 
and see if they could keep it in the 
atmosphere in which they lived. 
This was not quite an excuse ; for 
the young cynic had really got to 
be a sharp observer of human na- 
ture, and had, like most such ob- 
servers when young, hastily con- 
cocted one or two theories which 
he was now becoming anxious to 
testi 

Nothing happened at the mili- 
tary ball more than the most unin- 
terested spectator might see at any 
ball; and yet much happened, for 
Carpeggio met Kate and danced 
with her, and both, as if by mu- 
tual understanding, were very si- 
lent. Her sister, however, made 
up for this by chattering in the 
most meaningly, meaningless way, 
and delighting the lovers by her 
tacit abetment of anything they 
might choose to think, say, or do. 
After these balls there was for a 
long time no more opportunity 
for meetings, and Emilio chafed 
against his fate, using the leisure 
time he had before spent in study 
for long walks to the marquis' 
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house — ^tliat is, as near as he dared 
go without danger of trespassing. 
Once or twice he was lucky enough 
to meet the girls on the highroad 
outside the park, and this he enjoy** 
ed indeed ; the progress was quick- 
er, though as silent as in the balU 
room. Then once he met them 
out driving with their father, and 
on another occasion came upon 
them at a neighboring squire's, 
where they were on a state visit. 
But all this made little outward 
difference, though he felt as if he 
no longer needed anything but a 
solemn pledge to change the inner 
certainty into an acknowledged 
fact. Lady Anne was evidently a 
thorough partisan, and her sister^s 
silence and looks told him all he 
wanted to know ; yet he refrained 
from saying the word, and knew 
that she understood why he did so. 
The fact was, he trusted to Provi- 
dence and his own power of shap- 
ing any opportunity sent him. 
The whole thing seemed to him 
wonderful and mysterious ; and as 
it had begun, so doubtless would it 
be guided to a happy end. 

One day his employer told him 
with much importance that he was 
going to bring a '^ very distinguish- 
ed" party to see the mine, and af- 
terwards to go through the works 
and see the melted ore pouring out 
from the furnaces, *' as that always 
amused young people so." The 
marquis was coming with his 
daughters and his only son from 
Eton, and a young friend, a cousin 
of his. Lord Ashley ; then he would 
have one or two of the '* best peo- 
ple" from the immediate neighbor- 
hood, and his own daughters, be- 
sides the son of a friend out in 
Australia, a Mr. Lawrence, whom 
Carpeggio had heard rumor speak 
of as a not unwelcome son-in-law 
in the eyes of the rich mine-owner. 



He wondered whether Lord Ashley 
might be destined by her father as 
a suitor for Kate; but the elder 
daughter would be more likely to 
be thought of first, besides being 
the prettier. 

The day came, and with it the 
party* who arrived in the after- 
noon, picnicked in the adjoining 
woods, and then, sauntered over to 
the shaft, where Emilio met them, 
Kate wore the. same gray water 
proof, and, as he took her hand to 
help her into the basket, he gave it 
the slightest pressure, with a look 
that spoke volumes. She was al«> 
most as grave as himself. I can- 
not describe all that went on dur- 
ing the inspection, which to all, save 
Mr. I«awrence and the marquis, was 
a pleasure party in disguise ; for the 
former knew something of the sub' 
ject from Australian experiences, 
and the latter was considering the 
question of renting, or himself work- 
ing, a mine lately found on his own 
property. Technical questions, exr- 
planations, and discussions, between 
these two visitors and the owner 
and overseer took up the time, 
while the youngladies, Lord Ashley, 
and the jolly Eton boy, who was a 
counterpart of his livelier sister, 
■laughed and joked like a mixed 
school in play-time. Carpeggio, 
however, kept his eye on Kate the 
whole time, and was comforted; for 
there was no fear of that nature be- 
ing spoiled, though he thought with 
sorrow that it might be bruised and 
crushed. Suddenly, in the midst 
of a discussion, his ear caught an 
unaccustomed sound, and he turn- 
ed pale for a moment, then bent 
forward composedly and whispered 
in his employer's ear. The latt^, 
after an almost imperceptible stait, 
said briskly to his guests ; ^' A^ 
it is near the hour for the fur-" 
naces to show off at their best, I ^ ^^ 
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think we had better be moving," 
and led the way rather quickly to 
the shaft. Carpeggio contrived to 
get near Kate, whose silence show* 
ed how glad she was of the com- 
panionship, but he was preoccupied 
and anxious and spoke a few words 
absently. A loud noise was heard, 
seemingly not far away, and the 
visitors asked, **What is that?" 
while the master hurriedly said, 
*' Oh ! it is only a blast, but we must 
not be late for the furnaces ; come," 
and tried to marshal his guests 
closely together. Instinctively they 
obeyed and hurried forward; the 
marquis looked round for his 
children. Anne and the boy were 
near him, but Kate not to be seen. 
There was a corner to be turned, 
and she was just behind it, when 
another noise overhead was heard 
and Carpeggio rushed like the wind 
from behind the angle, carrying the 
girl in his arms. It was the work 
of a second ; for as he set her on 
her feet by her father's side, and al- 
most against the basket, down came 
a huge fragment and all but block- 
ed up the gallery behind them, fall- 
ing on the spot where she might 
have been had she lingered another 
moment. Whether or not she had 
heard his passionate whisper, '* My 
own," as he gathered her suddenly 
in his arms and took that breath- 
less rush, he could hardly tell, for 
she was dazed and half-unconscious 
when he set her down again. Her 
father thanked him by an emphatic 
shake of the hand and a look he 
treasured up in his soul ; but there 
was no time for more, as the bas- 
ket was hastily loaded with the 
girls and drawn up. As the signal 
came down that they were safe, the 
owner's tongue was loosed, and he 
explained rapidly that something 
had happened on the second level 
(they were on the third) and shaken 



the rock below; ke tmsted noth- 
ing more would happen, but he 
must beg his guests to visit the 
works alone, as he must stop to see 
to the damage. 

" No," said the overseer, " think 
of your daughters' anxiety, my dear 
sir ; there is probably nothing very 
serious, and it is nearly time for 
the men to come up. I shall do 
very well alone." 

The marquis looked at him ad- 
miringly ; he could not advise him 
to leave without doing his duty, yet 
he felt suddenly loath to have any- 
thing happen to the preserver of 
his daughter. After a short alter- 
cation the master consented to go 
up, provided Carpeggio would send 
for him, if necessary ; and the basket 
came down again. As they reach** 
ed the next level, where the overseer 
got out, they heard uncomfortable 
rumblings at intervals; and when 
they got out at the mouth of the 
shaft, where they met a good many 
of the men who had come up by 
another opening, they were very un- 
like a gala party. Kate was still 
there ; they had wanted her, said 
the girls, to go in and rest in a cot- 
tage near by, but she insisted on 
waiting ; and when she saw all but 
Carpeggio she only turned away in 
a hopeless, silent way that concern- 
ed her sister, who alone knew the 
cause. Anne immediately put 
questions that brought out the 
facts of the case ; and as their host 
tried hard to put the party at their 
ease again by hastening to the fur* 
naces under the sheds, she whisper- 
ed : *' Kate, do keep up, or there 
will be such a fuss." 

" Never fear," said the girl ; " and 
try and make them stay till we hear 
what has happened, Anne; I do 
not want to go home without know- 
mg." 

It was nervous work for the mas- 
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ter tod the men who were tending 
the molten ore to conceal their anx- 
ietf. The beantiful white iron» 
flowing like etherealised lava, 
rushing out from the dark, oven* 
like furnaces and spreading into 
the little canals made ready for it, 
gave one a better idea of pure light 
than anything could da The heat 
was intense, and the men opened 
the doors with immense long poles 
tipped with iron ; the gradual dark- 
ening of the evening threw shadows 
about the place, and the streams of 
living light, that looked as the at- 
mosphere of God's throne might 
fa>ok, settled into their moulds, hard* 
ening and darkening into long, 
heavy, unlovely bars. A suppress* 
ed excitement was at work ; groups 
of men came up every minute with 
contradictory reports as to the ac- 
cident; women and children met 
them with wild questions or equally 
wild recognition ; and the master 
repeatedly sent messages to the 
mouth of the shaft. At last, throw- 
ing by all pretence, he begged his 
guests to wait for news, and with 
Lawrence went back to the mine. 
More men were coming up — ^the last 
but five, he was told — and Mr. Car- 
peggio had said he thought he and 
his four mates could do all that 
was needed and come up before 
tsiny mischief happened to them. 
The soil was loosening under the 
action of water, and to save the 
Ore accumulated below, and which 
could not be hauled up in time, 
they had built a sort of wall 
across the gallery as well as 
the circumstances and the time 
would allow; Mr. Carpeggio had 
sent the men away as fast as he 
could spare them, and kept only 
four with him to finish, which was 
the most dangerous part of the 
business, as the water threatened 
ttiem more and more. 



^ He sent HU the married men np 
first, and asked the rest to volun> 
teer as to who among them should 
stay, as he only wanted four," said 
one of the men ; ^ and I thought 
they would all have insisted upon 
staying, but he grew angry and said 
there was no time ; so they agreed 
to draw lots." '' 

Another quarter of an hour's stts* 
pense, and then a low« muttering 
sound that spread horror among 
the whispering multitude gathered 
at the mouth of the shaft. Some 
men went down to. the first level, 
and soon came up with blank 
faces and whispered to the master : 
no sound but that of water was to 
be heard below, and fears for the 
safety of the workers were too con- 
fidently expressed. Nothing re* 
mained but to give orders for af- 
fording relief; the only comfort was 
that there had been no sign of the 
air becoming vitiated. Here the 
master's experience was at fault, 
and he had to rely on that of some 
of the older men. '* If Carpeggio had 
been here, he would have got the 
men out in two hours," he asserted 
confidently ; '' but he must go and 
get himself mewed up there, and 
leave me no one to direct things—* 
though I believe he can get bim« 
self out as quick as any of us can 
dig him out," he said, with a half- 
laugh ; and one of the men whisper- 
ed to his neighbor : 

*'I do not wonder he sets such 
store by him ; I had rather be down 
there myself than have him killed." 

At last i% became certain, by 
signs which this faithful chronicler 
is not competent to explain techni- 
cally, that the five men had been 
cut off behind a mass of rock and 
ore, and that it would take two 
days or more to get them out^ 
Work was vigorously begun at once ; 
relays of men went down to searcl^ 
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by makiilg calls and rapping on the 
echoing walls, in which direction 
lay the least impenetrable of the 
obstacles between them and the 
sufferers; the pumps were set go? 
ing and every one worked with a 
will. The news was received by 
the party at the works in a silence 
that marked their interest well, and 
the young men eagerly asked their 
host if they could be made of any 
service personally, while the mar- 
quis offered to send down some of 
his men to help, if more were want* 
ed, and promised to send all he and 
bis daughters could think of as 
useful to the imprisoned men when 
they should be brought out of their 
dangerous predicament. But as 
this accident refers only, so far as 
pur tale is concerned, to the links 
between Emilio and Kate, we must 
pass over the hourly exciting work, 
the reports, the surmises, the visits 
and inspections of newiipaper men 
and others, the telegrams and sym* 
pathy of people in high places, the 
details which accompany all such 
accidents, and which it takes a skill- 
ed hand to describe in words that 
would only make the expert laugh 
at the ambitious story-tellen Space 
also, and mercy on the feelings of 
practised novel-readers, make us 
hesitate to do more than hint at the 
state of mind of the girl whose 
dream of love and happiness hung 
in the balance for nearly five days* 
Only her sister guessed the whole^ 
and skilfully managed to shield 
her from inconvenient notice and 
inquiry; and, indeed, the excitement 
of the time helped her in her work. 
The fifth day, towards evening, a 
messenger on horseback brought 
word of the safety of the men — ^all 
but one, who had died of exhaustion 
and hunger. Carpeggio and the 
rest had narrowly escaped drown- 
ing as well as starvation* but had 



nevertheless managed to help on 
his deliverers by working on his 
own side of the bed of earth and 
clearing away no small part (con^ 
sidering his disadvantages) of the 
embankment. The men had de- 
clared that but for him and his 
indomitable spirit, their suspense» 
and even their danger, would have 
increased tenfold; and, besides, he 
had contrived, by his efforts previa 
ous to the final falling in of earth a^d 
rushing in of water, to save a larg^ 
portion of valuable ore which must 
otherwise have been either lost or 
much spoilt. He had been takeo 
to his employer's house, where the 
greatest care was bestowed on him, 
and the other men to their respec- 
tive homes. The marquis resolved 
to go over the next day and inquire 
after him, and showed the greatest 
interest and anxiety about him ; but 
Lady Anne shook her head as she 
said to her sister : 

** He will do anything, Kate, for 
Mr. Carpeggio " (the young man 
had tacitly dropped his proper ti- 
tle for the time being), '^ except the 
one thing you want ; and you know 
that, with me, the wish is far froni 
being father to the thought in this 
matter." 

There was nothing to do but to 
wait, and then came the overseer's 
recovery and first visit to the house 
of his love as a cherished guest, 
his silent look of longing and un- 
certainty, the gradual and still si- 
lent knitting together of a new and 
happier understanding than before, 
and finally the offer of the father to 
make him manager and part owne.r 
of the new mine on his own estate. 
The ownership he at once refused ; 
but, as he could well manage the 
overseeing of the marquis' colliery 
without prejudice to his first em? 
ployer's interests, he joyfully accept- 
ed the first part of the proposals 
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Then a cottage was pressed upon 
him, and this also he accepted, pro- 
vided it was understood to form 
part of his salary. The old man 
was both pleased and nettled at 
his stiff independence ; but when 
Anne reminded him that the circum- 
stances of the case made this the 
only proper course, he forgot his 
vexation and heartily praised the 
manliness of his new eniplayi. 

Carpeggio was often at the house, 
^nd in fact grew to be as familiar 
a presence there as that of the in* 
mates themselves, and still the si- 
lent bond went on, seemingly no 
nearer an outward solution, though 
the marquis* favor visibly increas- 
ed. The colliery prospered and 
brought in money, and the over- 
seer carefully put by his salary and 
studied hard at night, till his name 
got to be first known, then respect- 
ed, in the scientific world ; and one 
day an official intimation was made 
to him that the third place on a 
mining survey expedition to South 
America was at his disposal. He 
had written to Schlichter constant- 
ly, and at last had made a clean 
breast of what he called his un- 
spoken but not the less sealed en- 
gagement. The two girls had gone 
through two London seasons ; Lord 
Ashley and Mr. Lawrence had be- 
come brothers-in-law by each mar- 
rying one of the trio who had so 
long expected to make a conquest 
of the overseer himself; and Car- 
peggio had enough to buy a large 
share in the concern of either of his 
two employers. Such was the state 
of affairs when the proposal of an 
American trip was made to him; 
if the survey was satisfactory, and 
a company formed in consequence, 
he would be out at least three 
years, with the chance of a perma- 
nent settlement as director of the 
works and sharer in the company. 



Both pecuniarily and scientifically 
a career was open to him, while at 
home there was success in all but 
love— nearlyas certain. Schlichter 
strongly advised him to go; the 
marquis himself saw the thing as a 
thorough Englishman, and was will* 
ing to lose his right-hand man, as 
he called him, for the sake of this 
opening; Carpeggio saw the allur- 
ing chance of travel, adventure, the 
prestige of his possible return in a 
different character, the enlarged 
field which he could not help look*- 
ing on as more tempting than sue* 
cess — equally solid, perhaps, but 
more humdrum — at his very elbow, 
and the glorious southern climate^ 
like to, and yet more radiant than, the 
old home one to which he had been 
used as a boy among the vineyards 
of Umbria. He knew that Kate 
would follow him there gladly, as 
she would had he gone to the 
North Pole ; but there was the in- 
tangible yet terribly real bstrrier. 
In everything but the weighty af- 
fair of mating he was held as 
Kate*s equal, and the equal of all 
whom he met at the marquis' house ; 
even in London, where he had 
once stayed with them a week, and 
gone into that society which was 
" their world," he had been receiv- 
ed in a way unexceptionally satis* 
factory; he was put on more than 
an equal footing with young Eng- 
lishmen of good standing, but he 
knew that he shared 'with them 
the cruel, tacit exclusion from com- 
petition for first-class prizes. He 
was good enough to dance with, 
ride with, flirt with, and escort to 
her carriage the daughter of a 
duke; so were the many young 
fellows who made the bulk of the 
young society of the day; but 
there were preserves within pre- 
serves. The second sons, the 
young lawyers, the men in "march- 
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ing"regimentS| the natal cadets, the 
goverament clerks, and even the sons 
ofadmirals, clergymen, and men who 
had made their mark in the literary 
and scientific as well as the social 
world — ^all these were tacitly, courte- 
ously, but inexorably tabooed as re-^ 
gards marriage with their partners, 
friends, and entertainers. In fact, 
society had bound these youths over 
to " keep the peace," while it encour- 
aged every intimacy that was likely 
to lead to a breach of it. Carpeg- 
gio had lived long enough in Eng- 
land to be quite aware of this and 
to " know his own place " in the 
world ; but he trusted to time and 
Kate's faithfulness. He at last 
made up his mind to go to South 
America, and that without saying 
anything that would weigh Kate 
down with the knowledge of a se* 
cret to be withheld from her fa- 
tlier ; but he had likewise made up 
his mind to speak to the marquis on 
his return. He would be true to 
his employer, but could not afford 
to be false to himself; his own 
rights as a man were as present to 
his mind as the position and preju- 
dices which he appreciated and tol* 
erated in the person of a man so 
thoroughly gentlemanlike as his pa* 
tron; and this compromise of a 
three years' absence and silence 
seemed to him to honorably fulfil 
all the expectations that could be 
formed of him. He said good-by 
to the girls together in their fa- 
ther's library, and the old man 
blessed him and bade him God« 
speed in the heartiest fashion, .al- 
most with tears in his eyes ; but of 
n^ore tender and definite speech 
there was none. Who is there, 
however, but knows the delicate, 
intangible farewell, the firm pro- 
mise conveyed by a pressure of the 
hand, and one long, frank, brave 
look, and all that true love knows 



how to say without breaking any 
other allegiance and without in- 
curring the blame of secrecy ? 

So Emilio Carpeggio went and 
prospered, while Kate remained a 
beauty and a moderate heiress (she 
had half of her mother's small for- 
tune), courted and loved, and go- 
ing through the weary old treadmill 
of London seasons and country 
"parties," People wondered why 
she did not marry. Her sister did, 
and made a love-match, though there 
was no violent obstacle in the way, 
and the lover was perfectly accept- 
able as to station and fortune. 
She was lucky, also, in loving a 
man who had some brains to boast 
of* This unknown brother-in-law in 
after-times became a powerful lever 
in favor of Carpeggio 's suit; but 
longbefore the young engineer came 
back the kind, tender-hearted old 
marquis had found out his daughter's 
secret, and after some time overcame 
his natural prejudices, and as gener- 
ously agreed to Kate'shopes ashehad 
before vigorously opposed them. 
And yet all this was done while hard- 
ly a word was spoken ; for if any 
courtship was emphatically a silent 
one, it was this. Everything came 
to be tacitly understood, and a few 
hand-pressures, a kiss, a smile, or a 
long look expressed the changes and 
chances of this simple love-story. 
At the end of three years the 
young man came home on a holt- 
day, which he meant to employ in 
determining his fate. He had pro- 
mised the new company to go back 
permanently and take charge of 
their interests as a resident, and 
many of the native members had 
shown themselves willing and ea- 
ger to make him a countryman and 
a son-in-law. He went home, and 
saw the marquis the first evening 
of his stay, two hours after he got 
off the train. To his surprise, he 
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found his request granted before 
he made it and his road made 
plain before him. The old man 
did not even ask him not to return 
to America, it is of little use to 
descant on his meeting with Kate 
and on his (literally) first spoken 
words of love« They told each 
other the truth — that is, that the 
moment they met in the mine, five 
years before, was the beginning of 
their love. They were married 
with all the pretty pastoral-feudal 
accessories of a country wedding in 
England, and spent their honey- 
moon in the old tower of Carpeg* 
gio, where the bride explored the 
library-room with great curiosity, 
and was charmed with the old-fash- 
ioned figures of the principal peo- 
ple of the town, whom she enter- 
tained in what was now again her 
husband's own house. 

Signor Salviani had built a pret- 
ty, villa-like hotel half a mile fur- 
ther, and was as proud on the day 
when his young master again took 
possession of the old tower as the 
bridegroom himself. From there 
Carpeggio went to his German 
friends, presented the famous 
Schlichter to his wife, and got his 
rough and fatherly congratulations 
on his choice, his perseverance, and 
his success. In three months the 
young couple set sail for their new 
home, where Carpeggio had sent 
the last orders needed to set up 
quickly the nest he had half-pre- 
pared already in anticipation of his 
visit to England. When they arriv- 
ed, Kate found a lovely, fragile- 
looking, cool house, half-southern, 
half-northern^ covered with vines 
which the natives still looked upon 



with distmst, but beisiitiful and lux* 
iiriant beyond meagre (this was 
the oldest part of the house, the 
original lodge which the overseer 
had lived in when he first came),' 
some rooms with white tile floors, 
and some partially covered with 
fancy mats of grass, while one or 
two rejoiced in small Turkey rugs, 
suggestive of home, yet ndt oppres- 
sively hot to look at. All His 
wife's tastes had been remembered 
and gratified, and Carpeggio was 
rewarded by her telling him that if 
she had built and furnished the 
house herself, she could not have 
satisfied her own liking so thor- 
oughly as he had done. One room 
was fitted up as their den (or, as the 
world called it, the library), and 
was as much as possible the exact 
counterpart of the room in Torre 
Carpeggio where the books and CU' 
riosities had beet\ found. Of course 
the collection had been carefully 
transferred here. Years afterwards 
this place was the rallying-point of 
English and American society; 
travellers came to see it and its 
owners; its hospitality was the 
most perfect, generous, and deli- 
cate for a hundred miles around ; 
no jealousies arose between its 
liousehold and those of the natives ; 
the mining company prospered^ 
Carpeggio grew to be an authority 
even in German scientific circles, 
and a sort of paradise was once 
more realized. True, this kind of 
thing only happens once or twice 
in a century ; but then it really 
does, so it is pardonable for a sto-» 
ry-teller to choose the thousand* 
and-first couple for the hero and 
heroine of his tale. 
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Situated in the wildest portion 
of the county of Mayo^ Monamul* 
Im, at the date upon which this 
story opens, mustered about forty 
inud'Cabins erected here and there, 
and in such positions as were deem- 
ed most suitable, having regard 
to the cruel winds fVom the ocean, 
aiid the " bit o' ground " for the 
cultivation of the potatoes. 

A cottage covered with a crisp 
amber thatch, and whitewashed 
to the color of th^ driven snow, 
held the post of honor in the vil- 
lage. It boasted a flower-garden 
in front and a vegetable patch in 
the rear. Moreover, it was guarded 
by a neatly-cropped privet hedge, 
while a little green gate admitted 
to a red-bricked pathway leading 
to a rustic porch adorned with 
roses that seemingly bloomed the 
whole year round, and a Virginia 
creeper whose leaves were now the 
hue of blood. 

In the front garden, his head 
bared, the rays of the setting sun 
surrounding it as with an aureole, [ 
stalked a man attired in the black 
flowing soutane of a Catholic cler- 
gyman. 

Father Maurice O'Donnell,, the 
parish priest, was engaged in read- . 
ing his oflice from a tattered and 
dog's-eared breviary. Tall and thin 
almost to emaciation, there was yet 
a wiry.swing in his gaunt frame that 
spoke of unfaded vigor^ whilst the. 
glowing fire in the dark blue* eye 
told its own tale. 

" Father Maurice" was loved and 
cherished by his little flock. His 
every want — and his wants were few 
enough — was anxiously anticipated. 
His patch of oats was tilled, weed- 



ed, cut, and stacked, his cottage 
thatched and whitewashed, his po- 
tatoes planted, his pony treated as 
common property in so far as fod- 
der was concerned, while upon fast- 
days the '* finest lump av a salmin" 
or the "illigantest*' turbot, ever 
found its way to the back door of 
"The House, " as his humble abode 
was somewhat grandiloquently . 
styled. 

Maurice O'Donnell was wrapped 
up in his flock. In good sooth he 
was their shepherd. Night, noon, 
and morning found him ever watch- 
ful at "the gate in the vineyard 
wall." He was the depositary of . 
all their griefs, the sharer in all 
their joys — their guide, philosopher, 
and friend. In worldly matters he 
was simple as a child. Living, as ^ 
he did, out of the world, he was. 
perfectly contented to learn what 
was whirling round within it from 
the pages of the Nation^ from the 
columns of which it was his prac- 
tice to read aloud on Sunday after- 
noon, to 21. very large muster, if 
not to. the entire adult population, 
of MonamuUin — in summer time 
seated in a coign of vantage by 
the sad sea wave, in winter oppo- 
site a rousing turf fire laid on es- 
pecially for the important occasion, 
and with a great display of cere- 
mony by his housekeeper, " an 
ould widdy wumman" rejoicing in 
the name of Clancy, whose husband . 
had been lost at sea in the night of 
"the great storm." 

Father Maurice never asked for 
tt^oney — he had no occasion for it. 
His solitary extravagance was snufl*, 
and the most sedulous care was 
taken by the " boys " returning from 
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Castlebar or Westport to fetch 
back a supply of '' high toast, " in 
order that his "riverince's box" 
might stand constantly replenished. 

Upon this particular August 
erening Father Maurice was hur- 
rying through his office with as 
much rapidity as the solemn nature 
of the duty would permit, as a drive 
of no less than seven honest Irish 
miles lay between him and his din- 
ner. 

The even tenor of his life had 
been broken in upon by an invita- 
tion to dine and sleep at the pa- 
latial residence of Mr. Jocelyn 
Jyvecote, a Yorkshire squire, who 
had purchased the old acres of the 
Blakes of Ballinacor, and who had 
recently expended a fabulous sum 
in erecting a castle upon the edge 
of a gloomy lake in the desolate 
valley of Glendhanarrahsheen. In 
his letter of invitation Mr. Jyvecote 
had said : '^ I am extremely desirous 
of introducing my youngest daugh- 
ter to you, as she has taken it into 
her head to go over to your church ; 
and, since you are so devoted to 
her interests, I beg of you to accept 
this invitation as you would under- 
take a little extra duty." 

To decline would be worse than 
ungracious, especially under the 
peculiar circumstances of the case, 
and it was with a heavy heart, and 
not without a keen debate with Mr. 
Lawrence Muldoon, the "warm" 
man of the village, in which the 
pros and cons were duly and gravely 
weighed, that the worthy priest re- 
plied in the affirmative. While Fa- 
ther Maurice was engaged in pac- 
ing his little garden, Mrs. Clancy, 
his housekeeper, was calmly pre- 
paring for a steady but copious 
enjoyment of her evening meal in 
the kitchen, which from floor to 
ceiling, from fire-place to dresser — 
shining, again with crockery of the 



willow pattern — was, to use her 
own expression, " as nate as a new- 
biled egg." A large brown earth- 
enware teapot had just been pro- 
moted from the hob to a table 
" convaynient " to the window. A 
huge platter of stirabout, with a lump 
of butter oiling itself in the middle, 
stood within easy reach of her right 
hand, while a square of griddle- 
bread occupied a like position upon 
her left, and a wooden bowl full 
of jacket-bursted potatoes formed 
the near background. 

Mrs. Clancy was strong upon tea, 
and in the village her opinion upon 
this as upon most other subjects 
was unwritten law. She. was par- 
ticularly fond of a dash of green 
through a full-flavored Pekoe, pre- 
paring the mixture with her own 
fair hands with a solemn gravity 
befitting so serious an undertaking. 
She was now about to try a sample 
of Souchong which had just arriv- 
ed from Westport, and her condi- 
tion of mind was akin to that of an 
analytical chemist upon the eve of 
some exceedingly important result. 

Mrs. Clancy had seated herself 
in that cosy attitude peculiar to 
elderly females about to enjoy, to 
them, that most inviting of all 
meals, and had already ascertained, 
upon anxious reference to the tea- 
pot, that its contents had been suf- 
ficiently drawn, when the door was 
thrust somewhat violently open, 
and Murty Mulligan, the " priest's 
boy," unceremoniously entered the 
sanctum. 

Murty was handy-man and fac* 
totum. He " swep out "the chapel, 
rang the bell, attended Mass, 
groomed the pony, dug the pota- 
toes, landed the cabbage, and made 
himself generally useful. 

Although designated a " boy," he 
had allowed— not that he could 
claim any particular option in the 
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matter — some forty-five summers 
to roll over . his head, every one of 
which, in addition to their attend- 
ant winters, had been passed in 
the peaceful little village of Mona- 
mullin. His travels had never ex- 
tended further than Westport, winch 
he regarded as a vast commercial 
seaport — a Liverpool, in fact — and 
it was his habit to place it in com- 
parison with any city of note that 
might come upon the tapis^ extol- 
ling its dimensions and dilating 
upon its unlimited importance. 

Murty's appearance savored much 
of the stage Irishman's. His eyes 
sparkled comically, his nose was 
tip-tilted — Mr. Tennyson will ex- 
cuse the application of the simile — 
while his mouth was large and al- 
ways open. His forehead was ra- 
ther low, and his ears stood out 
upon either side of his head like 
the orifices of air-shafts. He was 
now arrayed in his bravest attire, as 
he had been told off to drive his 
reverence to Moynalty Castle. His 
brogues were as highly greased as 
his hair, and his Sunday — ^last Mass 
— clothes, consisting of a gray 
frieze body-coat with brass buttons, 
a flowered silk waistcoat, corduroy 
knee-breeches, and blue worsted 
stockings, looked as fresh as if they 
had been donned for the first time. 

Not a little vain of the impor- 
tance of his office, combined with 
the general effect of his appearance, 
he swaggered into the kitchen in a 
manner totally at variance with 
his usual custom, as Mrs. Clancy 
was every inch queen of this realm, 
and a potentate who exercised her 
prerogative with right royal des- 
potism. 

The "consait ** was considerably 
taken out of Murty by being met 
with an angry, contemptuous stare 
and " What ails ye, Murty Mulli- 
gan 
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" It's time for to bring round the 
yoke, ma*am," replied Murty in an 
abashed and respectful tone, eye- 
ing the teapot with a wistful glance, 
as he was particularly partial to a 
cup of the beverage it distilled, 
especially when brewed by Mrs. 
Clancy. 

" Well, av it is, bring it round," 
was the tart rejoinder. 

" I dunna how far he's upon. his. 
office," said Murty. 

"Ye'd betther ax, Murty Mulli- 
gan." 

**I dar*n*t disturb him, Mrs. 
Clancy, an' ye know that as well as 
I do meself, ma'am." 

" Well, don't bother me, anyhow," 
observed the lady, proceeding to. 
pour out a cup of tea. 

"Is that the tay I brought yc 
from Westport, ma'am?" demand- 
ed Murty, upon whom the sight of 
the rich brown fluid and its pungent 
aroma were producing longing ef- 
fects. 

Mrs. Clancy took a preliminary 
sip with the sound of a person en* 
deavoring to suck a coy oyster 
from a clinging shell. 

" Sorra worse tay I ever wetted," 
she retorted. " There's no more sub- 
stance in it nor in chopped sthraw. 
I'll never take a grain o' tay out 
o' Westport agin^sorra. a wan." 

" I done me best for ye, anyhow, 
ma'am. I axed Misther Foley him- 
self for the shupariorest tay in the 
town, an' he gim* me what's in 
that pot; an', faix, it smells rosy an' 
well." And Murty sniffed, as if he 
would drive the aroma up through, 
his nostrils out to the top of hi&. 
head. 

Mrs. Clancy turned to Murty 
with a frowning and ominous as- 
pect, the glare of an intense irrita- 
tion blazing in her face. 

" Do ye know what I think ye 
done, Murty Mulligan 1 It's me 
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belief ye clone it, an* if ye tuk the 
buke to the conthrairy I wudn*t 
credit ye,'* placing her armi 
akimbo and fixing him with her 
eye. 

" What is It I done, Mrs. Clancy ?" 
demanded Murty boldly, flinging 
his caubeen upon the floor and as- 
suming a defiant attitude. '* What 
is it I done, ma*am V* 

The housekeeper regarded him 
steadily, while she said in a slow and 
solemn tone of impeachment : 

**Ye got me infayrior tay, an* 
ye tuk a pint out av the change.** 

It was Murty *s turn to become 
indignant now. 

" rd scorn for to do the likes of 
so mane an action, Mrs. Clancy. 
There's them that wud do the like, 
but I*d have ye know, ma'am, that 
mc father's son wud rather be as 
dhry as a cuckoo, ma'am, nor de- 
mane himself in that way. Yer 
sentiments, ma'am, is very hurtful 
to me feelin's, an' I'd as lieve ye'd 
call me a thief at wanst, ma'am, as 
for to run down me karakter in that 
a- way." 

" I don't want for to call ye no- 
thin', but I repate that — '* 

"Don't repate nothin*, ma*am. 
Av ye wur a man I'd give ye acrack 
in the gob for daarin* to asperge 
me karakter, more betokin all for 
the sake av the filthy lucre av a 
pint of porther. Porther, indeed !" 
added Murty. "I'm goin' to-day, 
ma'am, where 111 get me fill av 
|x>rt wine, an' sherry wine, and Ma* 
dayrial wine, ma'am; an' dickins 
resave the word I'll tell ye av the go- 
in's-on at the castle beyant for yer 
thratemint av me this blessed eve- 
nin', Mrs. Clancy.' 
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her; for in addition to her person- 
al curiosity, which was rampant, it 
Was necessary that she should be* 
come acquainted with everything 
that took place, in order to retail 
her special knowledge to her cro- 
nies in the village, who awaited the 
housekeeper's report in eager and 
hopeful expectation. 

Had she burnt Jier boats } Had 
she cut down the bridge beliind 
her? 

Murty Mulligan's tone was reso- 
lute. 

"Murty, Murty avic! shure it's 
only jokin' I was — sorra a more," 
she said in a coaxing way. 

Murty grunted. 

"Shure yer welkim to yer pint 
av— " 

Murty confronted her : 

" I tell ye, Missis Clancy, that I 
tuknothin',nayther bit, bite, nor sup, 
from the time I et me brekquest till 
I met Misther Fogarty*s own boy, 
and he thrated me. Av I tuk a 
pint out av yer lucre, ma'am, I'd 
say it at wanst, wudout batin' about 
the bush.*' 

" That*s enougli, Murty ; say no 
more about the tay. Th^jj gev ye 
a bad roatarial, Murty, ^iC shure 
that's none o' you're fault. Here," 
she added, pouring out a saucerful 
— ^the saucer being about the di- 
mensions of a large soup-plate-^ 
and presenting it to him; "put 
that to yer mouth an' say is it 
worth three hapence an ounce ?" 

" Sorra a care I care," growled 
Murty, but in a much softer tone. 

"Thry it, anyhow," urged the 
housekeeper. 

" I don't care a thraruen for tay, 
Mrs. Clancy," said Murty, throwing 



This threat upon the part of a glance full of profound meaning 

Murty threw the housekeeper into towards a small press in which 

the uttermost consternation. The Mrs. Clancy kept a supply of cor^ 

proceedings at Moynalty Castle were dials, 

fraught with the deepest interest to "Ah !" exclaimed that lady, "I 
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see be the twist in yer eye that ye 
want somethin' to put betune yer 
shammy an' the cowld. Ye have a 
long road to thravel, Murty, so a 
tittle sup o' ginger cordial will warm 
it for ye, avic." Andjvhile the now 
thoroughly pacified Murty gently 
remonstrated^ Mrs. Clancy pro- 
ceeded to the cupboard, and, pour- 
ing a gottiogue of the grateful com- 
pound into a tea-cup, handed it to 
Murty, who tossed it off with a 
smack that would have started a 
coach and four. 

" So yell stop the night at the 
castle ?" observed the housekeeper 
in a careless tone. 

" Yis, ma'am." 

" It's a fine billet, Murty." 

"Sorra a finer. Shure it bates 
Lord Sligo's an' Mitchell Hinry's 
beyant at Kylemore ; an' as for atin' 
an' dhrinkin', be me song they say 
that lamb-chops is as plentiful as 
cabbages is here, an' that there's as 
much sperrits in it as wud float 
ould Mickey Killeher's lugger/' 

" It's a quare thing for Misther 
Jyvecote for to be axin' Father 
Maurice to a forrin' cunthry like 
that, Murty." 

" Troth, thin, it is quare, ma'am ; 
but, shure, mebbe he wants for to 
be convarted." 

"That must be it; an' he'd be 
bet intirely, av Father Maurice 
wasn't there for to back his tack. 
His sermon last Sunda' was fit for 
the Pope o' Room." 

" I never heerd the like av it. 
It flogged Europe. Whisht !" sud- 
denly cried Murty, "who's this 
comin' up the shore .?" 

"It's a forriner," exclaimed the 
housekeeper, after a prolonged 
scrutiny — meaning by the term for- 
eigner that the person who was now 
approaching the cottage was not au 
inhabitant of the village. " A fine, 
souple boy," she added admiringly. 



" It's a gintleman, an' he has a 
lump av a stick in his hand," said 
Murty. 

" Arrah ! what wud bring a gin* 
tleman here^ ye omadhawn?" ob» 
served Mrs. Clancy with some as- 
perity. 

"A thraveller, thin," suggested 
her companion. "He's a bag on 
his back." 

" Troth, it's badly off he'd be fot 
thravellin', if he come here for to 
do the like." ^ 

" He's makin' for the gate." 

" He's riz the latch." 

^' I'll run out, Mrs. Clancy, and 
bring ye the hard word, while ye'd 
be axin' for the lind av a sack." 

"Ay, do, Murty avic; an' I'll 
have a cup av Dimpsy's tay wet be 
the time yer back." 

Father Maurice had just finished 
the perusal of his office, and was in 
the act of returning to the house^ 
when the stranger approached him. 

" Father Morris ?" said the new- 
comer, lifting his hat. 

" Maurice O'DonneU, at your 
service, sir," replied the priest. 

" I should apologize for address- 
ing you 80 familiarly, reverend sir, 
but three or four persons of whom I 
asked my way told me that Father 
Morris was Monamullin, and that 
Monamullin was Father Morris." 

" My people invariably address 
me by my Christian name, and I 
beg, sir, as you are now within my 
bailiwick, that you witl continue to 
do so." 

" As I am within your bailiwick, 
I must needs do your bidding Fa- 
ther Maurice." 

Such a genial, happy voice f Such 
frank, kind blue eyes I Such a 
well knit, strong-built figure ! 

The priest gazed at a young 
man of about five-and*twenty, six 
feet high, with crisp brown cur- 
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ly hair, beard en Henri Quatre^ 
broad forehead, and manly, sun- 
burnt neck and face, attired in a 
suit of light homespun tweed, a 
blue flannel shirt very open at the 
throat, a scarlet silk tie knotted 
sailor fashion, and heavy shoes, 
broad-toed and thick-soled. 

" My name is Brown," he said. " I 
am an artist. I have walked over 
from Castlebar. I am doing pic- 
turesque bits of this lovely country — 
not your confounded beaten tracks, 
but the nooks which must besought 
like the violet. I have very little 
money, and needs must rough it. 
This stick and knapsack consti- 
tute my impedimenta^ and, like Cae- 
sar, I have carried my Commenta- 
ries before now in my teeth while 
bridging a river by swimming it. 
I asked for the inn, and I was re- 
ferred to Father Maurice." 

** I can answer for it, Mr. Brown, 
that you will find evety house in 
MonamuUin willing to shelter you ; 
and, further, that you will find this 
to be possibly the best. I am 
unfortunately compelled to travel 
seven miles along the coast to-night, 
but will be back, please God, to- 
morrow ; in the meantime my house- 
keeper will try what some broiled 
fish and a dish of ham and eggs 
can do towards appeasing what 
ought to be a giant's appetite. And 
I can answer for the sheets being 
well aired, having pulled the laven- 
der myself in which they are peri- 
odically enshrined." 

Father Maurice ushered his guest 
into the cottage with a welcome so 
genuine that Mr. Brown felt at his 
ease almost ere the greeting had 
died upon the priest's lips, and 
proceeded to hang up his hat and 
knapsack with the air of a man who 
was completely at home. 

The neat little parlor was cosily 
furnished. A genuine bit of Do- 



mingo mahogany stood in the cen- 
tre of the room, and round it half 
a dozen plump horse*haired, brass- 
nailed chairs, with a *' Come and 
sit on us, we are not for show " air 
about them peculiarly inviting. A 
venerable bureau, black as ebony 
from age, and brass«mounted, orna- 
mented one comer, and opposite 
to it a plaster-of-paris bust of Pius 
IX. upon a fluted pedestal, while 
the recesses at either side of the 
fireplace were furnished with antique 
book-cases containing a well-thumb- 
ed library of ecclesiastical litera- 
ture, the works of St. Augustine 
being prominently conspicuous. 
Over the mantel-piece hung a por- 
trait of Daniel O'Connell, with the 
autograph of the Liberator in a 
small frame beneath, and at his 
right and left engravings, and of 
no mean order either, of Henry 
Grattan and John Philpot Curran. 
The walls were adorned with co- 
pies of the cartoons of Raphael, 
a view of Croagh Patrick from 
Clew Bay, a bird's-eye glance at 
St. Peter's, and an illuminated ad- 
dress from the inhabitants of Mo- 
namuUin to their beloved pastor 
upon the completion of his thirtieth 
year on the mission — an address the 
composition of which conferred 
undying renown upon Tim Rafferty, 
the schoolmaster, and begat for the 
boy who wrote it a fame only se- 
cond to that of the erudite peda- 
gogue. 

" You are delightfully snug here. 
Father Maurice," observed his 
guest, seating himself and glancing 
admiringly round the apartment. 
'^What a treasure of an antique 
bureau ! Why, the brokers in Lon- 
don are giving any amount of mo- 
ney for such articles; we are all 
running mad oyer them. If you 
could get it whispered that Dean 
Swift or Joe Addison worked at 
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that desk, it would be worth its 
weight in gold. It's Queen Anne 
now or nothing." 
^ " You are an Englishman ?" 
' "A base, bloody, and brutal 
Saxon !" 

"We have one of your country- 
men residing in tins part of the 
country — ^a Mr. Jyvecote." 

The stranger started. "Any of 
the Jyvecotes of Marston Moor, in 
Yorkshire ?" 

" The Jyvecote, I believe. He 
came over here about ten years ago 
to shoot, taking poor Mr. Bodkin 
Blake's Lodge in the valley of 
Glendhanarrahsheen, and — " 

" Oh ! do say that word again, it 
is so delightfully soft — a cross be- 
tween Italian and Japanese,'' burst 
in the artist. 

" Glendhanarrahsheen," repeated 
Father Maurice. " We have some 
softer than that. What think you 
of Tharramacornigaun.' But, as I 
was saying, Mr. Jyvecote liked the 
valley so much that he brought his 
family over in the following year. 
Mr. Jyvecote was delighted with 
the place, and he bought the Lodge, 
extended it, and at length deter- 
mined upon building a castle. This 
castle — Moynalty Castle he calls it 
— was completed about three years 
ago, the bare walls alone costing 
seventy thousand pounds. Except 
the Viceregal Lodge in Dublin," 
added the priest, " there is nothing 
so grand in all Ireland." 

" I must walk over there some 
day. Which way does it lie ?" 

" It's between us and Westport, 
along the coast, almost out upon a 
rock." 

"What a strange idea to put 
such a lot of money into such a 
corner !" 

" Is it not ? It's completely out 
of the world. The nearest railway 
station is fifty miles." 



"Then I forgive Mr, Jyvecote. 
I take off my hat to him. I con- 
gratulate him. O my dear Father 
Maurice!" exclaimed the artist en- 
thusiastically, "you who live in 
such tender tranquillity, with the 
moan of the sea for a lullaby, can 
know nothing of the ecstatic feeling 
attendant upon leaving steam fifty 
miles behind one. It is simply a 
new, a beatific existence ! And so 
Jocelyn Jyvecote is within ten 
miles," he added, more in the tone 
of a person engaged in thinking 
aloud than by way of observation. 

" Are you acquainted with him ?" 
asked the priest. 

" Oh ! yes — that is, very slightly." 
There was a decided shade of em- 
barrassment in his manner that 
would, have struck an ordinary ob- 
server, but the simple-minded cler- 
gyman failed to notice it. 

"TKe. yoke's at the doore, yer 
riverince, an' if we don't start at 
wanst we'll be bet be the hill be- 
yant Thronig na Coppagh," shout- 
ed Murty Mulligan, thrusting his 
shock head into the apartment. 

" How unfortunately this hap- 
pens!" exclaimed the priest. "I 
have not slept out of this cottage 
for nearly thirty years, and the very 
night I could have wished to be 
here I am compelled to go else- 
where. However, Mr. Brown, I shall 
leave you in good hands, and be- 
fore I start I must make you ac- 
quainted with my housekeeper." 

Murty had returned to the kitch- 
en considerably bafiled. 

" He's goin' for to stop the 
night, Mrs. Clancy," he reported to 
the expectant housekeeper. 

" Who's goin' for to stop the 
night ?" 

"The strange gintleman above." 

"Where is he goin' for to stop, 
I'd like for to know ? Mrs. Doo- 
ly's childre is down wud maysles. 
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The gauger is billeted at Moo- 
ney'»— " 

*' He's goin' to stop here in this 
house. I heerd his riverince axin' 
him." 

'^Arrah, baithershinT exclaimed 
Mrs. Clancy incredulously. 

" It's truth I'm tellin' ye, ma'am." 

"Well, may—" 

At this moment the voice of 
Father Maurice was heard calling, 
•* Mrs. Clancy." 

"Yer wanted, ma'am," cried 
Murty. 

" I'm not fit for to be seen. Slip 
up an' discoorse him, Murty avic, 
till I put on a clane cap an' apron." 

'* Mrs. Clancy, you will take good 
care of this gentleman, Mr. Brown, 
till I come back. Show your skill 
in frying eggs and bacon, and in 
turning out a platter of stirabout. 
Don't let the hens cheat him of his 
fresh egg in the morning, and see 
that his bed is as comfortable as 
my own." And seating himself upon 
one side of the low-backed jaunting- 
car, with Murty Mulligan upon the 
other, and with a courteous fare- 
well to his guest, Father Maurice 
rapidly disappeared in the direc- 
tion of the valley of Glendhanar- 
rahsheen. 

Mr. Brown stood in the middle 
of the road gazing after the car, 
his hands plunged into his breeches 
pockets, and a sweet little bit of 
meerschaum stuck in his handsome 
mouth. 

"What a turn of the wheel is 
this ?" he said to himself* " I wan- 
der here into the most out-of-the- 
way place in out-of-the-way Ire- 
land, and I find myself treading 
on the kibes of the very man whom 
of all others I would least care to 
meet. I always thought that Jyve- 
cote was in Kerry, near Valentia, 
where the wire dives for America. 
However, seven miles mean utter 



isolation here, and, by Jove ! I'm too 
much charmed with this genial old 
clergyman and his genuine hospi- 
tality to think of shifting my quar- 
ters; besides I'll paint him a 
holy picture, perhaps a Virgin and 
Child, which will in some small 
measure repay him. Nowhere in 
the world would one meet with 
such a reception, save in Ireland. 
Here I am taken upon trust, and 
believed to be an honest fellow un- 
til I am found out, completely re- 
versing the social code. He places 
his house, his all, at my disposal, 
believing me to be a poor devil of 
an artist on tramp and ready to 
paint anything for bread and butter. 
Hang it all ! it makes me feel low 
and mean to sail under the false 
colors of an assumed name, and 
yet it is better as it is — much bet- 
ter. Suppose I meet Mr. Jyvecote ? 
He'd scarcely recognize me. I've 
not seen him since our stormy 
interview at Marseilles. Had I 
my beard then ? No; it was on 
my way out to Egypt, and that's 
exactly three years ago this very 
month. He had a lot of woman- 
kind with him. Per Bacco! I sup- 
pose he was making for this place." 

Mr. Brown strolled over to the 
beach, and, seating himself upon a 
granite boulder, smoked on and on, 
buried in thought. The sea was 
as still as a sea in a dream, and 
gray, and mystic, and silent. The 
hush that Eve whispers as Night 
lets fall her mantle ^as coming 
upon the earth, and the twinkling 
stars began to throb in the blue- 
black sky ; not a speck was visible 
on the billowy plain save a solitary 
fishing-boat, which now loomed out 
of the darkness like a weird and 
spectral bark. 

In such scenes, and in the awful 
quiet of such hours, images and 
thoughts that dare not die are 
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deposited Upon the silent shore of 
memory. The man who sat gazing 
out to sea with his hands clasping 
his knees was Sir Everard Noel, the 
fourth baronet of a good old York* 
shire family, and owner of a fine 
estate between Otley and Ilkley, in 
the North Riding of that noble 
county. Hewasfive*and-twenty,and 
had been his own master ever since 
he attained his majority, until which 
momentous event he had been the 
victim of a peripatetic guardian and 
the Court of Chancery,' his father 
having died while he was yet an 
infant, and his mother when he 
had reached the age of nineteen. 
Freed from the yoke of bis guar* 
dian, who led him a tour of the 
^Xorld, and placed in possession of 
ninety thousand pounds, the accu- 
mulation of his minority, and with an 
income of ten thousand a year, he 
plunged into the giddy whirl of 
London fast life, and for a brief 
season became the centre of a set 
composed of the crime de la crlme^ 
the aurati juvenes of that modern 
Babylon. He was liberal to lavish- 
ness, was fascinated with Clubland 
BXiA/carUy losing his money with a 
superb tranquillity, and addicted to 
turning night into day. He flatter- 
ed the fair sex with the "homage 
of a devotee," and broke hearts as 
he wpuld nutshells. Intriguing 
dowagers fished for him for their 
"penniless lasses wi* long pedi- 
grees," but somehow or other, after 
four seasons, during which he had 
had several hairbreadth escapes, 
he still was single, still healthy and 
heart-whole, but minus his ninety 
thousand pounds. 

During his minority he had 
wooed Art, wisely and well, and 
even while the daze of deviltry was 
upon him he never totally neglected 
her. He painted with more than 
the skill of a mere amateur, and had 



even the best of it in a tussle with 
the art critic of the Times upon the 
genuineness of a Rembrandt which 
had burst upon the market, to the 
intense excitement of the cognos- 
eentu There was a good deal of 
the artist in his nature, and he was 
an immense favorite with the beard- 
ed Bohemians, knights of the brush, 
who voted him a good fellow, with 
the solitary drawback of being un- 
avoidably a " howling swell." 

Four years of wasted life brought 
on satiety, and he turned from the 
past with a shudder, from the pre- 
sent with loathing. He wanted to 
do something, to be interested in 
something, and to shake off the 
sickening aimlessness of his every- 
day life that clung to him like a 
winding-sheet. 

There came a day when the men 
in the smoking-room of the club ask- 
ed each other, "Where the doose 
is Noel ?" when wily matrons 
found their gushing notes of invir 
tation unanswered ; when toadies, 
hangers-on, and sycophants found 
his apartments in Half-Moon Street, 
Piccadilly, closed. There came a 
day when club and matron and 
toady thought of him no more. 
The wave of oblivion had passed 
over him and he was forgotten. 
Sic itur ad astra. Away from the 
fatal influences that had, maelstrom- 
like, sucked him into their whirl, 
new thoughts, new, impulses, new 
aspirations burst into blossom, and 
his old love— Art — ^turned to him 
with the radiant smile of the bygone 
time. 

There is red red blood in the 
veins at twenty-five, and white- 
M'inged Hope ever beckons onwards 
with soul-seductive gesture. He de- 
termined to seek change of scene 
and of thought. As Sir Everard 
Noel, the president of the Four-in- 
Hand Club ; the owner of Elatinka,. 
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the wirtrtcr of the Chester Cup ; the 
skipper of the Griselda^ that won the 
queen's prize at Cowes ; the best ri* 
der with the Pytchley hounds, every 
hotel on the Continent, every village 
in Merrie England, would recognize 
him, and the old toadying recom- 
mence ; but as plain Mr. Brown, an 
obscure artist, with a knapsack on 
his back, he would be free, free as 
a bird, and the summer morning this 
idea flashed across his mind found 
him once again a bright, happy, and . 
joyous man. 

Sir Everard Noel was a gentle- 
man of warm temper and great 
energy, prone to sudden impulses 
and unconsidered actions. No 
sooner had he made up his mind 
to go upon the tramp than he start- 
ed ; and, considering that he would 
be less liable to recognition in 
Connemara than in Wales, made 
Galway the base of his supplies, 
and, knapsack on back, containing 
sketching materials and a change 
of flannel, a few days* walking 
brought him to Monamullin in 
glorious health, splendid spirits, and 
prepared to enjoy everybody and 
everything. 

" How much more delightful all 
this is," he thought, **than the 
horrors I have passed through — 
horrors labelled pleasures ! Faugh ! 
I shudder when I think of them. 
Let me see, it's ten o'clock ; at this 
hour I would be about half-way 
through a miserably unwholesome 
dinner, spiced up in order to meet 
the requirements of a demoralized 
appetite, or yawning in an opera- 
box, with six or seven long, 
dreary hours before me to kill at 
any price, especially with brandy 
and soda. How delicious all this 
is ! How fresh, how pure ! What 
a dinner I ate of those rashers and 
eggs ! And such tea ! By Jove ! that 
old lady must have a chest entirely 



for her owH consumption. If my 
bed is as comfortable as it looks, I 
shall not awaken till the padre re- 
turns from Jyvecote's. How disa- 
greeable to meet Jyvecote or any of 
the lot ! I never knew any of them 
but Jasper and the father. What 
a glorious old gentleman is Father 
Maurice— simple as a child, with the 
dignity of a saint. I had better 
get to bed now, as I shall begin on a 
Virgin and Child for him to-morrow; 
or, if his Stations are daubs, I can 
do him a set, though it will take me 
a deuce of a time. I must visit the 
chapel to-morrow; I suppose it's 
very dingy." And with a good stout 
yawn Mr. Brown — for we shallcon- 
tinue to call him by this name until 
the proper time comes— turned to- 
wards the cottage. 

Mrs. Clancy met him at the 
door. 

" I was afraid ye wor lost, sir," 
she said as he entered the hall. 

" Not lost, my good lady, but 
found. I suppose you lock the 
doors here earlier than this." 

"Lock !" sheexclaimed almost in* 
dignantly — " lock indeed ! There's 
not a bowlt nor a bar nor a lock on 
the whole house. Arrah ! whowud 
rob Father Maurice but th' ould 
boy? — an* he'd be afeard. . He 
daren't lay a hand on anything here, 
an' well he knows it, God be good to 
us !" 

" I suppose youVe been a long 
time with Father Maurice, Mrs. 
Clancy." 

" Only sence me man— the Lord 
rest his sowle, amin ! — was lost in the 
night av the great storm, nigh fif- 
teen year ago — fifteen year come 
the fourteenth av next month, on a 
Frida' night. He was a good man, 
an' a fine provider, an' wud have 
left me warm an' comfortable but 
for the hard times that cum on the 
cunthry be raison av the famine. 
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Ye might have heard tell of it, 
sir/' 

"Oh! indeed I^id." 

" Och ! wirra, wirra ! but it was 
an awful time, glory be to God ! 
whin the poor craythurs was dyin' 
by the roadsides and aitin' grass 
to keep the sowles in their bodies, 
like bastes." 

" I was far away then, in China," 
said Brown. 

"That's where the tay cums 
from ; an' very infayrior tay we're 
gettin* now, sir, compared wud 
what we used to get. I can't rise 
more nor a cup out av two spoon- 
fuls, an* well I remimber whin wan 
wud give me layves enough for to 
fill a noggin. Are ye thinkin' 
av Maynewth, sir?" asked Mrs. 
Clancy, exceedingly desirous of 
some clue as to the identity, habits, 
and occupation of her guest, as it 
would not do to face MonamuUin 
with her finger in her mouth. 

" Maynewth ?" he replied. " What 
is Maynewth ?" 

" The collidge." 

"What college?" 

" The collidge where the young 
priests is raed." 

"Ohi dear, no, Mrs. Clancy," 
he replied, laughing heartily. ** I am 
a painter." 

" A painther !" she said in con- 
siderable astonishment. 

" Yes, a poor painter." 

'* Musha, now, but that flogs. An' 
what are ye goin' for to paint ?" 

" Anything that turns up." 

She thought for a moment, hesi- 
tated a little, scrutinized his appa- 
rel, hesitated again, and at length, 
" Wud ye be afther doin' his riv- 
erince a good turn ?" 

" I should be only too delighted." 

" Thin ye might give the back 
doore a cupple o' coats o' paint 
afore ye go." 

The artist burst into an uncon- 



trollable fit of laughter, long, loud, 
joyous, and rippling as that of a 
schoolboy's, again and again renew- 
ed as the irritated puzzle written 
in the housekeeper's face met his 
glance. At length he burst out af- 
ter a tremendous guffaw : 

" I am not exactly that sort of a 
painter, Mrs. Clancy, but I dare say 
I could do it if I tried ; and I will 
try. I am more in that line," point- 
ing to the picture of Daniel O'Con- 
nell suspended over the mantel- 
piece. 

The cloud of anger rapidly dis- 
appeared from Mrs. Clancy's brow 
upon this explanation, and in a 
voice of considerable blandishment 
she half-whispered : 

" Arrah, thin, raebbe ye'd do me 
a little wan o' Dan for the kitchen, 
honey." 

After another hearty peal of 
laughter Mr. Brown most cordially 
assented, and, taking his chamber 
candle — a flaring dip — retired to 
his bed-room. 

"J/iti foiy* he gaily laughed, 
"this is homely. Do I miss my 
valet ? Do I miss my brandy and 
soda? Do I miss my Aubusson 
carpet, my theatrical pictures, my 
Venetian mirror, or ray villanous 
French novel? Not a bit of it. 
This is glorious ; and what a tub I 
shall have in the morning in the 
wild Atlantic!" 

Father ^.aurice s guest was up, 
if not with the lark, at least not far 
behind that early-rising bird, and 
out in the getitly-gliding wavelets, 
bufieting them with the vigorous 
stroke of a skilful swimmer. The 
ocean on this still, clear morning 
was beautiful enough to attract 
wistful glances from eyes the most 
hlasi. The cloudless sky was in- 
tensely dark in its blue, as though 
the unseen sun was overhead 
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and shining vertically down. The 
light did not seem of sea or land, 
but it shone dazzlingly on the low 
line of verdure-clad hills, on the 
cornfields in stubble, causing every 
blade to glisten like a golden spear, 
on the whitewashed cottages, on 
the bright green hedges, on the 
line of dark rock, and enveloping 
the mountains of Carrig na Copple 
in the dim distance in blue and sil- 
ver glory. The colors of the sea 
were magical, in luminous green, 
purple, and blue ; and out across 
the billowy plain great bands of 
purple stretched away to the sky 
line, as a passing cloud flung its 
shadows in its onward fleecy pro- 
gress. The artist felt all this 
beauty, drinking it in like life-wine, 
till it tingled and throbbed in every, 
vein. 

After partaking of a breakfast 
the consumption of which would 
have considerably astonished some 
of his quondam London set, and 
having liglited his meerschaum, Mr. 
Brown set out fur a stroll through 
the village, accompanied by half a 
dozen cabin curs, who, having scent- 
ed the stranger, most courteously 
made up their minds to act as his 
escort. The inhabitants of the 
cabins en route turned out to look 
respectfully at him. Children tim- 
orously approached, curtsied, and, 
when spoken to, retreated in laugh- 
ingterror. Matrons gazed and gos- 
siped. A cripple or two touched 
their caps to him, and on every side 
he was wished "good-luck." He 
was Father Maurice's guest, and, as 
a consequence, the guest of Mona- 
mullin. Whitewash abounded eve- 
rywhere ; amber thatch covered the 
roofs; scarlet geraniums bloomed 
vigorously, their crimson blossoms 
resembling gouts of blood spurted 
against marble slabs. A shebeen 
or public-house was not to be seen ; 



order and peace and happiness 
reigned triumphant. 

" A few trees planted down this 
street — if I may call it so — would 
make this an Arcadian village. I 
must ask Father Maurice to let me 
have them planted. A fountain, too, 
would look well just opposite that 
unpretending shop. I wonder 
where the church can be ?" 

A man with a reaping-hook 
bound in a hay ro])e happened to 
be passing, to whom he addressed 
himself. 

**Can you tell me where the 
church is ?** 

**Yis, yer honor; troth, thin, I 
can." 

" Where is it, please ?" 

** Av it's Mass ye want. Father 
Maurice is beyant at Moynalty 
Castle." 

" I merely want to see it." 

" An* shure ye can, sir ; it's open 
day an' night." 

" But where is it, my man ?" 

" Where is it ? Right foreninst ye, 
thin. Don't ye see the holy and 
blessed crass over the doore ?" 

The chapel was a small, low, cru- 
ciform building, very dingy despite 
its whitewash, and very tumble- 
down-looking. It was surrounded 
by a small grass-plat and a few 
stunted pines. A rude cross with 
a real crown of thorns stood in one 
corner, at the foot of which knelt 
an old man, bare-headed, engag- 
ed in repeating the rosary aloud, 
and two women, who were rock- 
ing themselves to and fro in a fer- 
vor of prayer. Within the church 
the fittings were of the most primi- 
tive description. The floor was 
unboarded, save close to the altar- 
rails; a few forms were scattered 
here and there, and one row of 
backed seats occupied a space to 
the right. The altar, approach- 
ed by a single step, was of wood, a 
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golden cVoss oi*namenting the front 
panel, and a series of gilded Gothic 
arches forming its background, 
while the tabernacle consisted of a 
rudely-cut imitation of a dome-cov- 
ered mosque. A picture of the 
Crucifixion hung over the altar 
suspended from the ceiling, and, as 
this was regarded as a masterpiece 
of art by the inhabitants of Mona- 
mullin from time immemorial, we 
will not discuss their sestheticism 
here. The Stations of the Cross 
were represented by small colored 
engravings in mahogany frames, 
and the holy-water font consisted 
of a huge boulder of granite which 
had a large hole scooped out of it. 

" This will never do," said Mr. 
Brown, gazing ruefully at the several 
works of art. "What a splendid 
chance for me! I shall paint, as 
the old masters did, under direct in- 
spiration. What a sublime sensa- 
tion, when my picture shall have 
been completed, to witness the re- 
verential admiration of the poor de- 
vout people here! I shall be regarded 
as a benefactor. Fancy my being a 
benefactor to anybody or anything ! 
Heigh-ho!" he sighed, "what a 
glorious little Gothic church, a 
prayer in stone, a portion of the 
money I so murderously squander- 
ed would have built here! — that four 
thousand I flung last March into 
the mire in Paris. Faugh !" And, 
dragged back over the waves of 
Time, he sat down upon one of the 
wooden benches, overwhelmed by 
the rush of his own thoughts. 

Of the length of time he remain- 
ed thus absorbed he made no count. 
The dead leaves of the misspent 
past rustled drearily round his 
heart, weighing him down with a 
load of inexpressible sadness — a 
sadness almost amounting to an- 
guish — and two hours had come and 
gone ere his reverie was broken. 



Happening to raise his eyes to- 
wards the altar, he was startled by 
perceiving a female form kneeling 
at the railings, lithe, svelte^ and at- 
tired in costly and fashionable rai- 
ment. As he gazed, the young 
girl finished her prayers, and, with a 
deep, reverential inclination in front 
of the altar, swept past him with 
that graceful, undulatory motion 
which would seem to be the birth- 
right of the daughters of sunny 
Spain. She was tall, elegantly 
formed, and possessed that air of 
high breeding which makes itself 
felt like a perfume. Her bright 
chestnut hair was brushed tightly 
back from an oval face, and hung 
in massive plaits at the back of her 
head. Her eyes were soft brown, 
her complexion milk-white. 

"What a vision, and in this 
place, too ! That is the best of the 
Catholic religion. The churches are 
always open, inviting one to come in 
and pray. I wonder who she can be? 
Some tourist. Pshaw ! your tour- 
ist doesn't trouble this quarter of 
the globe. To see, to be seen, to 
dress, and wrangle over the bills 
at palatial hotels, means touring 
nowadays. Some county lady, 
over to do a little shopping; but 
there are no shops, except that 
miserable little box opposite, and 
they apparently sell nothing there 
but marbles, tobacco-pipes, kites, 
and corduroy. Ah ! I have it : 
some inlander coming for a plunge 
in the Atlantic. I suppose I shall 
meet her pony phaeton as I pass 
up through the village. I seriously 
hope I shall. There is something 
very fetching about her, and it pu- 
rifies a fellow to see a girl like that 
at prayer." 

Such were the cogitations of Mr. 
Brown as he emerged from the 
dingy little chapel. Brown was 
not a Catholic He had been edu- 
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cated at Eton, and, although in- 
tended for Cambridge, his guar- 
dian took him to Japan when he 
should have been cramming for his 
degree. Of the religion as by law 
established in England, he paid 
but little attention to the forms 
and merely went to church during 
the season to hear some *' swell" 
preacher, or because Lady Clara 
Vere de Vere gave Yivca^ rendezvous. 
But, with all his faults and follies, 
he was never irreverent, and his 
respect for the things that belong un- 
to God was ever honest, open, and 
sincere. 

He was doomed to be disappoint- 
ed* No pony phaeton disturbed 
the stillness of the village street. 
The curs, which had patiently 
waited for him whilst he remained 
in the church, received him with 
noiseless but cheery tail- wagging 
as he came out, and marched at 
his heels as though he had been 
their lord and master. The chil- 
dren rushed from cabins and 
dropped their quaint little curt- 
sies. The cripples doffed their 
caps, the matrons gazed at him 
and gossiped; and, although he 
lingered to say a few words to a 
passing fisherman, and somewhat 
eagerly spanned the surrounding 
country, no sign could he obtain of 
the fair young girl who had flash- 
ed upon him like a '' vision of the 
night." 

" I shall never see her again," he 
thought ; " and yet I could draw 
that face. Such a mouth ! such 
contour / I must ask the padre if 
he knows her, though that is 
scarcely probable; and yet she is 
one of his flock — at least, she is a 
Catholic, so there is some hope." 

He returned to the cottage, and 
encountered Father Maurice in 
the garden. 

^* I did not like to disturb you at 



your devotions, Mr. Brown,** he 
said, " but I was only going to give 
you five minutes longer, as the 
salmon grill will be ready by that 
time." 

'* How did vou ascertain I was 
in the church V* asked Brown, en- 
tering the hall and hanging up his 
hat. 

**A beautiful young lady told 



me. 



>f 



"I saw her; who is she.'" ex- 
claimed the artist eagerly. 

" I shall present you to her. 
Here she is. Mr. Brown, Miss 
Julia Jyvecote." 

Father Maurice sped upon his 
journey to Moynalty Castle. The 
dinner hour was eight o'clock, but 
he had delayed so long with his 
guest that it took the little pony 
her " level best " to do the seven 
miles within the necessary time. 

"Av we wor wanst beyant the 
Mouladharb berrin' groun' I wud- 
n't care a thraneen; but sorra a 
step the little pony'U pass it afther 
dark," observed Murty Mulligan, 
bestowing a liberal supply of whip 
upon the astonished nag, whose habit 
it was to proceed upon her travels at 
her own sweet will, innocent of lash, 
spur, or admonition. 

'* Tut, tut ! Nonsense, Murty ! 
Push on." 

" It's thruth I'm tellin' yer river- 
ince. We're at it. See that, now — 
curse of Crummell on her ! she 
won't put wan foot afore the other," 
adding, in a whisper full of conster- 
nation : " Mebbe she sees ould Ca- 
sey, that was berried a Munda. 
He was a terrible naygur — " 

"Jump down and take her head," 
said the priest. 

" Be the powers ! I'll have for to 
carry her, av we want to raich the 
castle to-night." 

Father Maurice dismounted, as 
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did Murty, and, by coaxing and 
blandishment of every description, 
endeavored to induce the pony to 
proceed ; but the animal, with its 
ears cocked, and trembling in 
every limb, refused to budge an 
inch. 

"Och, wirra, wlrra! we're bet 
intirely. It's Missis Delaney he 
sees, that died av the horrors this 
day month," growled Mulligan. 

" Silence, you jackass !" cried 
Father Maurice, '* and help me to 
blindfold the pony," 

This ruse eventually succeeded, 
and they spun merrily along the 
road, the terrified animal clattering 
onwards at racing speed. 

" This pace is dangerous, Murty," 
said the priest. 

"Sorra a lie in it, yer river- 

* ft 
ince. 

" Pull in." 

"I can't hould her. She's me 
hands cut aff, bad cess to her !" 

" Is the road straight ?" 

" Barrin' a few turns, it's straight 
enough, sir," 

The words had hardly escaped 
his lips when the wheel- attached 
to the side of the car upon which 
the priest was sitting came into 
contact with a pile of stones^ the 
car was tilted upwards and over, 
Father Maurice shot into a thorn 
hedge, and Murty Mulligan landed 
up to his neck in a ditch full of 
foul and muddy water, while the 
pony, suddenly freed from its 
load, and after biting the dust, 
quietly turned round to gaze at the 
havoc it had made. 

" Are ye kilt, yer riverince } For 
I'm murdhered intirely, an' me illi- 
gant Sunda' shuit ruined complately. 
Och, wirra, wirra ! how can I face 
the castle wud me duds consaled 
in mud ? How can I uphould 
MonamuUin, an' me worse nor a 
scarecrow } Glory be to God ! we're 



safe anyhow, an' no bones bruck. 
O ye varmint !" shaking his fist 
at the unconscious cause of this 
disaster, " its meself that'll sarve 
ye out for this. Won't I wallop ye, 
ye murdherin' thief, whin I catch 
a hould of ye !" 

"Hold your nonsense, Murty. 
How near are we to the castle ?" 

" Sorra a know I know, yer riv- 
erince; the knowledgeableness is 
shuk out o' me intirely." 

" The shafts are broken." 

" Av course th' are." 

" Here, help me to shove the car 
over to the ditch and pile the cush- 
ions under this hedge. God be 
praised ! neither of us is even 
scratched." 

A carriage with blazing lamps 
came along. 

"Hi! hi! hi!" roared Murty, 
"we're wracked here. Lind us a 
hand ! We're desthroyed be a villain 
av a pony that seen a ghost, an' 
we goin' to dine at Moynalty Cas- 
tle." 

The carriage belonged to Mr. 
Bodkin, the senioi;: member for the 
county, who was only too delighted 
to act the Good Samaritan ; and as 
he, with his wife and daughter, was 
bound for the castle, which still lay 
two miles distant, the meeting 
proved in every respect a fortunate 
one. 

The worthy priest was received 
by his host and hostess with the 
most flattering courtesy, and by 
Miss Julia Jyvecote as though he 
formed part and parcel of her per- 
sonal property. He took Mrs. 
Jyvecote into dinner, and said grace 
both before and after. 

Father Maurice was positively 
startled with the splendor and ex- 
quisite taste of the surroundings. 
The room in which they dined — 
not the dinner-room, but a delight- 
ful little snuggery, where the an- 
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ecdote was the property of the 
table, and the ttMt did not require 
to be handed from plate to plate 
like an entrie — was richly decorat- 
ed in the Pompeiian style, with walls 
of a pale gray, while the hangings 
were of a soft amber relieved by 
red brown. The dinner was sim- 
ply perfect, the entourages in the 
shape of cut glass, flowers, and 
fruit — ^veritable poems — while the 
quiet simplicity and easy elegance 
lent an indescribable charm which 
fell upon the simple priest like a 
potent spell. 

Every effort that good breeding 
combined with generous hospitality 
could make was called into requi- 
sition in order to render the timid, 
blushing clergyman perfectly at 
home; and so happily did this 
action on the part of his entertain- 
ers succeed that before the lapse of 
a i^vt moments he felt as though he 
had lived amongst them for years. 

Mrs. Jyvecote promised to send 
him flowers for the altar, and Julia 
to work an altar-cloth for him. 

" I must go over and pay you a 
visit, father," she said. *' I am one 
of your parishioners, although I go 
to Mass at Thonelagheera," 

"I wish you would, my dear 
child ; but I have no inducements 
to offer you, although at present 
perhaps I have." And he narrated 
the arrival of the guest to whom 
Mrs. Clancy was playing the rHe 
oichdtelaine during his absence, 

"AVhy, this is quite a romance. 
Father Maurice. I must see your 
artist coilte que codte^ and shall drive 
over next week." 

But fate determined that she 
should drive over the next day. 

When, upon the following morn- 
ing, Fatlier Maurice came to exam- 
ine the condition of his pony, he 
found both the knees barked and 
the luckless animal unfit to travel. 



"We couldn't walk her home, 
Murty, could we ?" he asked of his 
factotum. 

" Och, the poor crayture could- 
n't stir a step wudout tears com- 
in' to her eyes. Me heart is bleed- 
in' for her this minnit," replied 
the wily Mulligan, sagaciously 
perceiving that so long as^ the 
pony remained at the castle he 
should abide with her ; and as 
his re^reption ia the servants* hall 
had been of the same flattering de- 
scription as that of his master up* 
stairs, he resolved to continue in 
such delightful quarters as long as 
he possibly could. 

** Poor Rosy!" he cried, affection- 
ately scratching the pony's fore- 
head, ** shure it's yerself that wud 
dance on yer head for his river- 
ince, av ye wor able ; but yer bet up, 
poor little wumman, an' it's rest ye 
want for a cupple o' days, anyhow." 

When Father Maurice mention- 
ed the predicament he found him- 
self in, Mrs. Jyvecote instantly pro- 
posed sending him home in the 
carriage, since he could not be in- 
duced to prolong his stay; but 
Julia insisted upon driving him 
herself to Monamullin in her bas- 
ket phaeton; and so, laden with 
flowers, hot-house pines, grapes, a 
hamper of grouse and a brace of 
hares, and under solemn promise 
to make another visit at no dis- 
tant date, Father Maurice turned 
homewards under the " whip " of 
his newly-found and exceedingly 
charming parishioner. 

As they jogged along by the sad 
sea-wave she told him the entranc- 
ing history of her conversion — of 
her meeting with Cardinal Manning 
at a garden party at Holland House, 
and of a casual conversation which 
led to so much. 

Father Maurice felt as if he had 
a white-robed angel by his side, 
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and revelled in the absorbing nar- 
rative until the phaeton stopped at 
the cottage gate. The pony was 
duly stabled, and, while the priest 
set forth to attend to a sick-call, 
Miss Jyvecote proceeded to the 
chapel, where she encountered his 
artist guest. 

Brown started, despite himself, 
when Father Maurice mentioned 
her name. 

*' A parishioner of mine» Mr. 
Brown." 

**I — I saw you in the church 
just now," muttered the artist. 
"It's an awfully seedy — I mean 
it's a very quiet little place." 

** I could pray more fervently in 
a church like that than in the 
Madeleine," she replied in a soA, 
silvery voice. 

** The Madeleine is too rowy, too 
many chairs creaking, too many 
swells, and all that sort of thing, 
you know." 

Insensibly the drawl of society 
had come upon him, and the slan- 
giness of expression which passes 
current in Mayfair and Belgravia. 

" Miss Jyvecote is going to bright- 
en me up, Mr. Brown ; she is going 
to work me an altar-cloth," ex- 
claimed the delighted priest. 

" And I am going to paint you 
an altar-picture, a copy of Raphael's 
Virgin and Child — that is, if you 
will kindly accept it," he added, 
blushing to the roots of his hair. 

'' Oh ! how charming, how gen- 
erous," cried Miss Jyvecote. 

** My dear Mr. Brown," said Fa- 
ther Maurice, crossing the room 
and taking his guest by the hand, 
" I am deeply, deeply sensible of 
the kindly, the noble spirit which 
actuates you to make this offer; but 
you are a young man, with a grand 
future before you, with God*s help, 
and by and by, when you have lei- 
sure, perhaps you will get a stiff 
letter from me cailiog on you to 



fulfil your promise. Yott'U find me 
a very tough customer to deal with, 
I assure you." 

" He thinks I cannot afford it," 
said Brown to himself; '* and how 
delicately he has refused roe!" 

The entrance of Mrs, Clancy with 
a smoking dish of salmon cutlets 
turned the tide of the conversation, 
and in a few moments t!ie artist 
found himself with Miss Jyvecote 
discussing the Royal Academy 
pictures of the last season, glorify- 
ing Millais, extolling Holman Hunt, 
raving over Leslie and Herbert, 
and ringing the changes over the 
pearly grays, changeful opals, am- 
aranths, and primrose of Leigh ton. 
From London to the salon is easy 
transition, and from thence to the 
galleries of Dresden, Munich, and 
Florence. She had visited all, 
and to a purpose. He had lin- 
gered within their enchanting 
walls until every canvas became 
more or less a friend. There was 
a wonderful charm in this meeting. 
To Brown Miss Jyvecote was a lis- 
tener freshly intelligent, naively sen- 
sible. To her the clever critiques 
of this high-bred yet humble artist 
savored of a romance written but 
unreal. It is scarcely necessary to 
say that when people drop thus 
upon a subject so charming, so in- 
exhaustible, so refreshing the old 
Scytheman is utterly disregarded, 
and the sun was already sinking 
towards the west when Miss Jyvc- 
cote's phaeton came to the gate. 

" Have you any of your sketches 
here, Mr. Brown ?" she asked, as 
she drew on her yellow dogskin 
driving-gloves. 

" Only a few that I dashed off 
on my walk hither from Castle- 
bar." 

They were glorious little bits of 
weather-worn granite, brilliant with 
gray, green, and orange lichens ; lu- 
minous preen seas and black rocks 
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basking in the sunlight ; fern-crown- 
L'd inlets and cliffs glittering with 
bright wild flowers. She gushed 
over them. What girl does not 
gush over the sketches of a tall, 
handsome, earnest artist ? 

" Oh ! if I might dare to ask you 
for one of them, Mr. Brown/' 
. " Take all," he said. 

She would not hear of this. 

** They are your working-draw- 
ings, Mr. Brown?" selecting one, 
possibly the least valuable. 

** Will you not require an escort. 
Miss Jyvecote, on your lonely 
drive ?" 

** Escort ! No. In the first place, 
I shall probably not meet a human 
beirig ; and, in the next, I should 
only meet a friend were I to encoun- 
ter any one. I fear my prolonged 
visit has spoiled your work for to- 
day, Mr. Brown." 

" My work ! You will hardly 
guess what I am pledged to do and 
the work I am about to commence. 
It is nothing less than a copy of 
the picture of Daniel O'Connell 
which hangs over the mantel-piece. 
It is for Mrs. Clancy, who is to 
adorn her kitchen wall with it." 

" Surely you are not in earnest .^" 

^^ Hdlas ! I am always in ear- 
nest, and so is Mrs. Clancy," he 
added, laughingly narrating that 
worthy lady's anxiety with refer- 
ence to the artistic adornment of 
the back door. 

" May we not hope to have the 
pleasure of seeing you at Moynalty .' 
Father Maurice has promised us a 
visit. I'm sure my father will call 
and—" 

"Pray dp not trouble him. I 
never visit, and, as my stay here is 
only one of sufferance, I know not 
the moment I may be evicted by 
my ruthless landlord." 

** You should make an exception 
in our favor, Mr. Brown. We can 
show you a Claude, a doubtful 



Murillo, and a charming Meissonier- 
Our flowers, too, are worth coming 
to see — that is, they are wonderful 
for Connemara. Father Maurice, 
you must ask Mr. Brown to come 
over with you on Monday." 

"Of course, my dear child, of 
course. He'll be enchanted with 
the castle. You'll come, of course, 
Mr. Brown?" turning to our hero, 
who, however, remained silent, al- 
though brimming over with words 
he dared not speak. 

** Then it's au revair^ messieurs f* 
gaily exclaimed Miss Jyvecote, as 
she whirled rapidly away. 

It would have surprised some of 
the artist's London friends could 
they have peeped behind the scenes 
of his thoughts and gazed at them 
as naturalists do at working bees. 
It would have astonished them to 
hear him mutter af^ he watched the 
receding vehicle : " This is just the 
one fresh, fair, unspotted, and per- 
fect girl it has been my lot to meet. 
Such a girl as this would cause the 
worst of us to turn virtuous and 
eschew cakes and ale." 

Mr. Brown had confided in one 
man ere dropping out of Vanity 
Fair. To this individual he now 
addressed himself, requesting of 
him to " drop down to O'Connor's, 
the swell ecclesiastical stained-glass 
man in Berners Street, Oxford 
Street, and order a set of Stations 
of the Cross. You don't know what 
they mean, old fellow, but the 
O'Connors will understand you. 
Let them be first class and glowing 
in the reds, yellows, blues, and 
greens of the new French school 
of colors. I don't mind the price. 
Above all things let them have es- 
pecially handsome frames of the Via 
Dolorosa pattern." The letter went 
on to tell Mr. Dudley Poynter of 
his doings and the calm throb of 
the heart of his daily life. " There 
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is not much champagne in it, Dud- 
ley, but there is a body that ne'er 
was dreamed of in your philosophy, 
or in that of the wild, mad wags of 
the smoking-room clique,** 

Mr. Brown completed his copy 
of the Liberator, to the intense ad- 
miration of Father Maurice and the 
ecstasy of Mrs. Clancy. The worthy 
priest would not permit its being 
hung in the kitchen, though, but 
gave it the place of honor in the snug 
little sitting-room. It is needless 
to say that the entire population of 
MonamuUin, including the cabin 
curs — who were now on terms of 
the closest intimacy with the artist 
— turned in after last Mass to have 
a look at the " picther o' Dan." 

" Be me conscience ! but it's Dan 
himself— sorra a wan else," cried 
one. 

** I was at Tara, an* it's just as if 
be was givin* Drizzlyeye [Disraeli] 
that welt about his notorious an- 
cesthor, the impinitent thief on 
the crass," observed another. 

" Faix, it's alive, it is. Look at the 
mouth, reddy for to say *Repale.' " 

"There's an eye !" 

" Thrue for ye ; there's more fire 
in it than in ould Finnegan's chim- 
bly this minit." 

"Troth, it's as dhroll as a pet 
pup's." 

" Stan' out o* that, Mr. OLeary, 
or ye'U get a crack av his fist." 

" Three cheers for the painther, 
boys!" 

These and kindred comments 
flung a radiated pleasure into the 
inner heart of the artist — that satic- 
turn which as yet was green and 
fresh and limpid — while the eulo- 
gies, however quaintly and coarsely 
served up, bore the delicious fra- 
grance which praise ever carries 
with it like a subtle perfume. 

** The love of praise, howe*er concealed by arl» 
Re'tpis more or less^ and prlows in every heart. " 



Mr. Brown was enamored of his 
new existence — possibly '"ith the 
child passion for toy land ; but the 
passion endured, nevertheless, 
strengthening with each successive 
sunrise and maturing with every 
gloaming. An invitation, accom- 
panied by a card, had arrived by 
special messenger for the artist, re- 
questing the favor of his company, 
et ccetera^ et coeteray to which that 
gentleman responded in a polite 
negative, assigning no particular 
reason, but indulging in vague gen- 
eralities. He had thought a good 
deal of Miss Jyvecote, and sat 
dreaming about her by the sea, 
his hands clasped around his knees 
and his beloved meerschaum stuck 
in his mouth — sat dreaming, and 
fighting against his dreams — fights 
in which fancy ever got the upper- 
most of the rude and real. A long- 
ing crept up out of the depths of 
his heart to see her once again, 
and to travel in the sunlighted 
path of her thoughts. One thing 
he was firmly resolved upon — not 
to leave MonamuUin without an- 
other interview; though how this 
was to be brought about he did 
not very well see. Yes, he would 
see her just once more, and then 
stamp the whole thing out of his 
mind. He had been hit before, and 
had come smilingly out of the valley 
of desolation, and so he should 
again, although this was so utterly 
unlike his former expejiences. 

Father Maurice was charmed 
with his guest. He had never en- 
countered anything like him — so 
bright, so genial, so cultured^ so 
humble and submissive, and so 
anxious to oblige. 

" Imagine," said he in cataloguing 
his virtues to Larry Muldoon — 
" imagine his asking me to let him 
ring the bell for five o^lock Mass, 
and he a Protestant !" 
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The priest and his guest had 
long talks together, the latter 
drawing out his host — digging for 
the golden ore of a charming eru- 
dition, which lay so deep, but 
which "was all there." Night 
after night did Father Maurice un- 
fold from germ to bud, from bud 
to flower, from flower to fruit the 
grand truths of the unerring faith 
in which he was a day-laborer, the 
young artist drinking in the sub- 
lime teachings with that supreme 
attention which descends like an 
aureole. Father Maurice was, as 
it were, but engaged in thinking 
aloud, yet his thoughts fell like 
rain-drops, refreshing, grateful, and 
abiding. 

The good priest, although burn- 
ing with curiosity with regard to 
the antecedents of his guest, was 
too thorough a gentleman, had too 
great respect for the laws of broken 
bread and tasted salt, to ask so 
much as a single question. A 
waif from the great ocean of hu- 
manity had drifted into this little 
haven, and it should be protected 
until the ruthless current would 
again seize it to whirl it outwards 
and onwards. Miss Jyvecote be- 
trayed her disappointment in 
various artless ways when Father 
Maurice arrived at the castle with- 
out the artist. " I'm sorry you 
didn't fetch him along bon gri mal 
grd^ father," said Mrs. Jyvecote, 
"as papa goes to Yorkshire next 
week, and Juey can talk of no per- 
son but Mr. Brown." 

Miss Jyvecote blushed rosy red 
as she exclaimed : " What non- 
sense, mamma! You have been 
speaking a good deal more about 
him than I have. You rave over 
his sketch." 

" I think it immense." Mrs. 
Jyvecote affected art, and talked 
from the pages of the Art Journal 



by the yard. " His aerial perspec- 
tive is full of filmy tone, and his 
near foreground is admirably run 
in, while his sense of color would 
appear to me to be supreme." 

"Come, until I show you where 
I have hung it," exclaimed Miss 
Juey, leading the priest up a wind- 
ing stair into a turret chamber fitted 
up with that exquisite taste which a 
refined girl evolves like an atmos- 
phere. 

" You have really hung my guest 
most artistically. And such a 
frame ! Where on earth did you 
get it ?" 

" I— I sent to Dublin for it— to 
Lesage's, in Sackville Street." 

" I have no patience with the fel- 
low for not coming over to see this 
joyous place," said the priest, " and 
I really can't understand his refu- 
sal." 

Miss Juey couldn't understand 
it either, but held her peace. 

According to Murty Mulligan's 
veterinary opinion, the pony was 
still unfit to travel. 

" It's meself that's watchin' her 
like a magpie forninst a marrabone ; 
but she is dawny still, the crayture ! 
an' it wud be a sin for to ax her to 
thravel for a cupple o' days more, 
anyhow, your riverince." 

" Why, her knees are quite well, 
Murty." 

" But she's wake, sir — as wake as 
Mrs. Clancy's tay on the third 
wettin' — an' I'm afeard for to 
thrust her;, more betoken, yer 
riverince" — in a low, confidential 
tone — "she's gettin' a bellyful av 
the finest oats in the barony, that 
will stand to her bravely while she's 
raisin' her winther coat." 

Mr. Brown asked Father Mau- 
rice a considerable number of 
questions anent his visit, and was 
particularly anxious in reference to 
the departure of Mr. Jyvecote. 
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" He told me himself that he 
would leave Westport to-morrow by 
the night train for Dublin, in order 
to catch the early boat that leaves 
Kingston for Holyhead." 

Upon the following morning the 
artist, slinging his knapsack across 
his back, started in the direction 
of the Glendhanarrahsheen valley. 

" I want to make a few sketches 
of the coast scenery about May 
Point," he observed. 

" There is better scenery in the 
Foil Dhuv, about two miles farther 
on ; and, bless my heart ! you'll be 
quite close to Moynalty Castle, and 
why not go in and see their pictures, 
your own especially, in such a 
grand gilt Dublin frame ?" 

Simple priest ! Artful artist ! 

It was a delightful morning that 
was shining over Monamullin as 
the artist quitted it en route to — 
May Point, of course. The sea, 
like a great sleeping monster, lay 
winking at the sun, and but one 
solitary ship was visible away in 
the waste — a brown speck in a 
flood of golden haze. If young 
gentlemen would only put the single 
" why ? " to themselves in starting 
upon such expeditions, it might 
save them many a heartache ; but 
they will not. Any other query 
but this one. What a talisman 
that small word in every effort of 
our lives ! 

Brown felt unaccountably joyous 
and brave, charmed with the pre- 
sent, and metaphorically snapping 
his fingers at the future. A morn- 
ing walk by the deep and dark blue 
ocean summons forth this sensation. 
You bound upon air; champagne 
fills your veins ; all the ills the flesh 
is heir to are forgotten, all the phan- 
toms of care and sorrow are laid 
"a full fifty fathom by the lead." 

It is a glorious seed-time, when 
every thought bears luscious fruit. 



He travels merrily onward, now 
humming a barcarolle, now whist- 
ling a fragment of a bouffe^ until he 
reaches the gloomy defile known as 
the Valley of Glendhanarrahsheen. 
A turn of the sylvan sanded road 
brings him in sight of the lordly 
turrets of Moynalty ; another turn, 
and lo ! he comes upon no less a 
personage than Miss Jyvecote, who, 
with her married sister, a Mrs. 
Travers, are driving in the direc- 
tion whence he had come. Juey 
was Jehu, and almost pulled the 
ponies upon their haunches on per- 
ceiving our hero. 

" This is a condescension, Mr. 
Brown," she said, presenting him to 
her sister. " Will you take a seat V* 

" Thanks, no ; I am about to as- 
cend that mountain yonder," point- 
ing vaguely in the direction of the 
range known as the Twelve Pins. 

" Then we shall expect you to 
luncheon at two o'clock." 

** I'm afraid not. I purpose re- 
turning by the other road." 

" What road ? There is no other 
road." 

" Across country." 

" Then you do not intend honor- 
ing us with a visit ?" Her tone 
was vexed, if not haughty. 

Now, he had quitted Monamullin 
with no other intention than that 
of proceeding straight to the castle, 
and yet he replies in the negative. 
Let those better versed in the mys- 
teries of the human heart than I am 
analyze his motives. I shall not en- 
deavor to do so. 

" Don't you think you are acting 
rather shabbily? "she said, preparing 
to resume her drive. 

He laughed. 

" Au plaisir^ then !" And with a 
stately salutation, courteous enough 
but nothing more, she swept on- 
wards. 

He watched the phaeton go 
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whirling along the white road and 
disappear round a huge fern-cover- 
ed boulder, and his vexation with 
himself grew intolerable. 

"What an ass, what a brute I 
have been ! What could I have been 
thinking about? Was I asleep or 
mad ? Invited to the house, I actual- 
ly refuse to pay the stereotyped visit. 
Why a counter-jumper would know 
better. How charming she looked ! 
And that delicious blush when she 
met me ! She seemed really pleased, 
too. What can she think of me ? 
My chance is gone." 

He seated himself on the stump 
of a felled tree in his favorite atti- 
tude, having lighted his pipe. 

" Might I thrubble yer honner 
for a thrifle o* light or a bit of a 
match ?" asked a passing peasant. 

** With pleasure ; take a dozen !** 

The man looked puzzled ; he had 
never seen wax vestas till now. 

" They look mighty dawny, yer 
honner." 

" Do you belong to the castle?" 
asked our hero. Somehow or 
other the castle and its inmates 
were ever uppermost in his thoughts 
now. 

"Yis, sir." 

" Is Mr. Jyvecote at home ?" 

** No, yer honner. I met him this 
mornin' at Billy's Bridge, makin' 
hard for Westport.*' 

The cards all in his favor, and he 
wouldn't play his hand ! What did 
it mean ? Would he go up to the 
castle, and, announcing himself to 
the chdtelainey pay that visit which 
conventionality demanded ? No ; 
he had swung into another current, 
and he would not alter his course. 
It was better as it was — ay, far bet- 
ter. And there came a sort of de- 
solate feeling upon him, smiting 
him drearily like a dull ache. 
Had he seen the last of her ? Was 
his life henceforth to be unlighted 



by the radiance of her presence ? 
Here, in the mystic silence of Glend- 
hanarrahsheen, came the revelation. 
Here did his own secret surprise 
him. He had allowed the image of 
this fair young girl to twine itself 
around his heart, till he now felt 
as if he could fling aside pride, 
reserve, past and futuie, just to 
hear her voice once more, to feel 
the tender pressure of her tiny 
hand. 

And sohe sat there dreaming, and 
fighting with his dreams, until his 
tobacco "gave out," and until, 
shaking himself together, he sum- 
moned a supreme effort to help 
him on his road. 

" It won't do to be caught skulk- 
ing here," he thought. 

The soft white shingle drawn from 
the brown-black waters of the lake 
muffle the sound of approaching 
wheels, and, ere he can return to 
a coign of vantage, the phaeton 
flashes past. 

I have already stated that my 
hero was a young gentleman of 
warm temper, great energy, and 
prone to sudden impulses and un- 
considered actions, and on this oc- 
casion he was true to his nature, 
for he shouted " Stop !" with the au- 
thoritative tone of a post-captain 
on a quarter-deck. 

Miss Jyvecote pulled up. 

The artist, glowing with a fierce 
excitement, plunged down the road 
and came up to the vehicle. 

"Miss Jyvecote," he pants, his 
handsome face flushed, his eyes 
flashing, "1 don't want you to think 
me a brute. I do not know why I 
acted so rudely this morning. I 
left Monamullin on purpose to 
come and visit you. Father Maurice 
says that open confession is good 
for the soul. You have it now. Z>o^ 
please do forgive me." 

" Hand and glove," she exclaims, 
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holding out her coquettjshly-gloved 
hand. 

He jumped into the back seat, 
and, in a flutter of joyous commo- 
tion, was whirled to the grand en- 
trance of the castle. 

" You must first come and see 
my picture, Mr. Brown," exclaimed 
Miss Jyvecote, leading the way to 
the turret chamber. 

There was a courteous flattery in 
this that caused the heart of the 
artist to swell in admiring grati- 
tude. 

Later on they visited the gar- 
dens and the conservatories, tast- 
ing green figs and toying with lus- 
cious bunches of bursting grapes ; 
and by and by came the presenta- 
tion to Mrs. Jyvecote, who compli- 
mented him in pre-Raphaelite terms 
upon his greens, grays, opals, and 
bhies. 

** We want some one to continue 
the fascinating pages of Hook," 
she said, " and I feel assured, Mr. 
Brown, that next year's Academy 
will see you * on the line.* " 

After luncheon they repaired to 
the drawing-room, where Mrs. Tra- 
vers indulged in chromatic fireworks 
upon a superb Erard piano ; and 
when she had risen the artist seat- 
ed himself unasked, and sang a lit- 
tle love-song of Shelley's in a bari- 
tone that would have pushed Mr. 
S2iv\t\ey a routra??ce. Song was one 
of Mr. Brown's gifts, and his voice 
was cultivated to perfection. A 
deep, rich voice, sweet, sad words, 
with perfect enunciation of every 
syllable — ma/oi, there are moments, 
and there are moments, and this 
was one of the latter in the life of 
Julia Jyvecote. 

He sang Gounod's Ave Maria as 
that sublime hymn has been rarely 
sung in a drawing-room — sang it 
with a religious fervor, and with a 
simple intensity of feeling that 



wrought ite own magic. He/<f// his 
success, and smiled gravely to him- 
self as he bent over the instrument, 
playing the closing chords ever so 
softly, until note aft-er note fainted 
in sheer melody. 

He was asked for Annabel Lee 
— for "that love that was more 
than love " — but refused. He pos- 
sessed Tom Moore's secret, and, hav- 
ing produced the desired eff*ect, fad- 
ed out like his own last notes. Mrs. 
Jyvecote tackfed him upon art, Mrs. 
Travers upon music, and Miss Jyve- 
cote was silent. Somehow or other 
in talking to her he was stupid and 
confused, while in conversing with 
the others he was at his best. 

Pressed on all sides to stop for 
dinner and remain the night, he 
could scarcely refuse, although 
pleading dress and the probable 
anxiety of his host. The first point 
was settled by a declaration upon 
the part of his entertainers that it 
would be a treat to sit down in 
morning toilettes ; the second by 
the despatching of a boy to Mo- 
namullin. Mr. Brown resigned 
himself to his fate and went with 
the stream. 

How beautiful Miss Jyvecote 
looked in the mild radiance of the 
wax-lights which lit up the rooms 
at night — wax-lights everywhere — in 
the hands of Ninive dancing-girls, 
Dresden shepherdesses, oxidized sil- 
ver sconces, and girandoles of quaint 
and cunning design. What rapture 
in being seated beside her, engaged 
in turning over the pages of a su- 
perb photographic album too heavy 
for her dainty lap, and resting upon 
his knees ! 

Why does he start and turn pale ? 

Why does Miss Jyvecote gaze at 
him, and with a merry laugh ex- 
claim : 

" Why, Mr. Brown, this photo is 
the very image of you." 
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Beneath tlife photograph were the 
words : 

** To Jasper Jyvecote from Er- 
nest Noel." 

" Three days away from me ! Why, 
it appeared three weeks," exclaim- 
ed Father Maurice, as the artist re- 
turned to the cosy cottage of the 
amber thatch and snow-white walls. 
" I knew you would appreciate the 
Jyvecotes, and I felt that they 
would appreciate you. Have you 
taken any sketches?" 

"One, the lake of Glendhanar- 
rahsheen, which I mean to finish ; 
and i\itr\, padrey I must say adios to 
Monamullin for many a long day.*' 

" Tut, tut, tut, man ! we can't do 
without you," said the priest; "and 
mind you, Mr. Brown, I'm sure the 
ladies at Moynalty would have 
their likenesses done, and give you 
a good deal of money for them, too 
— probably as much as five pounds 
apiece." 

" Five pounds apiece," thought 
the artist, " and Millais getting two 
thousand guineas for a single por- 
trait!" 

" And I'm delighted to tell you, 
my dear friend, that your O'Connell 
has already got you a job. Mr. 
Muldoon — you might have noticed 
his shop nearly opposite the chapel, 
a most flourishing concern — is anx- 
ious to have his likeness done, and 
will have his wife and mother paint- 
ed also, as well as his five children 
and his collie ; and if his maiden 
aunt comes over from Castlebar 
he'll throw her in, provided you can 
draw her chaise. So I think," 
added Father Maurice triumphant- 
ly, " I have been doing good busi- 
ness for you in your absence." 

" Splendid, my valued host ! But 
before I can touch these commis- 
sions I must finish the lake." 

" Of course, of course ; there's no 



hurry. Bu4, mind you, Muldoon is 
ready money, and all you young 
fellows in the world require a little 
of that — not that you want it here," 
he cried hastily, lest his guest 
might suppose that anything was 
required of him ; " but when you 
take a day in Westport, or per- 
haps as far as Sligo, you'll want 
many little things that couldn't be 
had here for all the gold in the 
Bank of Ireland." 

The three days Mr. BroYrn had 
spent at Moynalty completely riv- 
eted the fetters which might have 
been easily burst ere the iron had 
grown cold. He 'endeavored to 
persuade himself that this visit was 
a mere romantic episode in the 
career of an artist — a thing to be 
talked of in the sweet by-and-by, 
and to be remembered as a delight- 
ful halting-place in the onward 
journey. He tried to fling dust in 
his mind's eye, and but succeeded 
in closing the eye to everything save 
the glorious inviting present. He 
floated on from day to day in a sort 
of temporary elysium — why call it a 
fool's paradise 1 — so tranquil that it 
was impossible pain or sorrow could 
be its outcome. An intimacy sprang 
up in this wild, strange, isolated place 
that a decade of London seasons 
could never have brought to ripe- 
ness, and he felt in the entourages 
of the palatial dwelling as though 
he was in his own old home. He 
rode, walked, boated, drew, and 
sang with Julia Jyvecote. She, too, 
would seem to live in the present, 
in the subtle, delicious conscious- 
ness of being appreciated — ay, and 
liked. The small chance of ever 
enjoying a repetition of his visit 
lent a peculiar charm to every cir- 
cumstance, and forbade those ques- 
tionings as to who's who with which 
the favored ones of fortune probe 
the antecedents of the standers at 
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the gates which enclose the upper 
ten thousand. 

From the accident of the photo- 
graph he was playfully christened 
Sir Everard, and it became a mat- 
ter of amused astonishment how 
readily he accepted the title and 
how unvaryingly he responded to 
a call upon the name. 

He quitted Moynalty in a strange 
whirl of conflicting thought. 

** May we not hope to see you in 
London, Mr. Brown?** said Mrs. 
Jyvecote, graciously coming upon 
the terrace to bid him adieu. " We 
go over in April, and our address 
is 91 Bruton Street, Mayfair. I 
know how sorry Mr. Jyvecote will 
be to have missed you, especially 
as he arrives liere to-morrow ; and I 
am also confident that he would be 
anxious to serve you — although," she 
added, with a caressing courtesy, 
"a gentleman of Mr. Brown *s gifts 
requires no poor service such as we 
could render him.** 

** How long do you remain in 
Monamullin, Mr. Brown ?'* asked 
Mrs. Travers. 

" Until I finish a sketch of the 
lake here which Miss Jyvecote in- 
tends to honor me by accepting." 

" Oh ! then we shall see much 
more of you.** 

"I am compelled to raise the 
drawbridge and drop the portcullis 
upon the hope, Mrs. Travers. My 
working-drawing is here, and — " 
. " Then if Mohammed will not 
come to the mountain, the moun- 
tain must come to Mohammed. 
I'll drive my sister over to ser- 
vice next Sunday, and see how the 
priest, the painter, and the picture 
are getting on.** 

It was a great wrench to the artist 
to tear himself away, and the sans 
adieux that fluttered after him on 
the evening breeze seemed sad and 
mournful. Was the barrier be- 



tween Mr. Jyvecote and himself 
utterly impassable ? Could it not 
be bridged over? He could not 
assume the initiative. He would 
see Jyvecote and his whole race in 
— Yokohama first ; and yet what 
would he not do to gain the love of 
the youngest daughter of the house ! 
Anything, everything. Pshaw ! any 
chance of wooing and winning 
such a girl should be through the 
medium of his title, his position, 
and by passing beneath the yoke 
of society. What sheer folly to 
think of her from the stand-point 
upon which he had been admitted 
to her father's house ! As the artist 
he was patronized, as the baronet 
he could be placed ; and yet to win 
her as the artist would just be one 
of those triumphs which lay within 
the chances occasionally vouchsafed 
by the rosy archer. She had been 
silent, reserved, and had seemed 
shy of him. She spoke much of 
a man in the Guards, a chum of 
her brother Jasper ; possibly this 
Guardsman was the man. 

In musings such as these did Mr. 
Brown pursue his work, and the pic- 
ture came to life beneath his glow- 
ing hands. The canvas, with all the 
necessary etceteras ^ had arrived from 
Dublin, the good priest marvelling 
considerably at the pecuniary re- 
sources of his guest. " His little 
all,*' he thought, " and he*s going 
to make it a present to my sweet 
parishioner.** 

But a great surprise was in store 
for Father Maurice. 

Mr. Brown had issued instruc- 
tions to his London friend to for- 
ward the Stations of the Cross, free 
of all carriage, to the Rev. Maurice 
O'Donnell, P.P., Monamullin, Bal- 
lynaveogin. County Mayo. 

This order was promptly com- 
plied with, and a lovely autumnal 
evening beheld the whole village, 
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curs and all, turn out to speculate 
upon the nature of the contents of 
four gigantic wooden cases which 
were deposited in the little garden 
attached to the priest's cottage. It 
were utterly useless to endeavor to 
describe i\\t furore occasioned by the 
opening the boxes ; the excitement 
rose to a pitch never realized in Mon- 
aniullin since the occasion of the visit 
of the Archbishop of Tuam — the 
Lion of the Fold of Juda. Father 
Maurice fairly wept for joy; Mrs. 
Clancy insisted upon doing the Sta- 
tions there and then ; and as each 
picture was brought to light, from 
the folds of wrappers as numerous 
as those surrounding the body of 
an Egyptian munimyj a hum of 
admiration was raised by the as- 
sembled and reverential multitude. 
The good priest, never guessing the 
source from whence the splendid 
gift had emanated, endeavored to 
trace it to Miss Jyvecote — a belief 
which Mr. Brown sedulously sus- 
tained — and Father Morris, full of 
the idea, chanted whole litanies in 
her praises, scarcely ever ceasing 
mention of her. 

** 1*11 drive over to-morrow and 
tender her my most devoted grati- 
tude. I'll offer up Masses for her. 
I'll—" 

" She will be here to-morrow, fa- 
ther. Mrs. Travers is to drive her 
over. Don't you think we ought 
to see about hanging the Stations ? 
It will please her immensely to see 
tliem in their places in the church." 

A hanging committee was ap- 
pointed and the work of suspend- 
ing the pictures carried into instant 
execution. The mouldy little edi- 
fice was soon ablaze with gilding 
and glorious coloring, which, alas ! 
but seemed to display its general 
dinginess more glaringly. 

" My poor little altar may hide 
its diminished head," said Father 



Maurice mournfully, brightening up, 
however, as he added : ** But, sure, 
ril soon have Miss Jyvecote's beau- 
tiful altar-cloth." 

The " castle people" arrived upon 
the following morning and were es- 
corted by the artist to the church. 

"You have come over upon an 
interesting occasion. Miss Jyve- 
cote," he said ; " Father Maurice 
has received an anonymous gift 
of a set of Stations of the Cross, and 
he thinks that you can tell him 
something about them." 

Great was the astonishment of 
the simple priest when Miss Jyve- 
cote disclaimed all knowledge of 
the presentation. 

" Why, father, you must think me 
as rich as Miss Burdett-Coutts," 
she cried. " These beautiful works 
of art have cost hundreds of pounds. 
Mr. Brown here will tell you how 
much they cost," turning to that 
gentleman. How often a stray 
shot hits home! Mr. Brown had 
the receipted bill in his pocket at 
that particular moment. 

" They are French," he said, 
evading the question. 

" Consequently more expensive, 
n'est ce pas ?** 

" They are not badly done." 

" They are on the borderland of 
liigh art, Mr. Brown. Why do you 
pooh-pooh them .?" 

Poor Father Maurice was fairly 
nonplussed. All his guesses anent 
the donor fell short, while his sur- 
mises died from sheer inanition. 
It could not be the cardinal. 
Might it be little Micky O'Brien, 
that ran away to sea and was now 
coming home a rich man 1 or Pau- 
dheen Rafferty, who was a thriving 
grocer in Dublin ? For the first 
time in his life the parish priest of 
Monamullin felt uneasy, if not un- 
happy. What did it portend } Who 
could possibly take so serious an 
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interest in the affairs of his little 
parish ? Mr. Malachi Bodkin might 
have done so in the olden time, but 
the famine of '48 left him barely 
able to keep up Corriebawn. Sir 
Marmaduke Blake was a scamp 
wlio racked his tenants and spent 
his money in debauchery. 

" I suppose I shall learn some 
day," sighed the priest. " I must 
l)e patient, but I wish it was to- 
dav." 

After luncheon — Father Mau- 
rice's breakfast — the artist and Miss 
Jyvecote strolled along the shore. 
The sun seemed to shine with a 
certain sadness, the gray ocean to 
moan as if in pain, and the shadow 
of the " we shall not meet again " 
to hang over Julia and her compan- 
ion as they seated themselves in a 
secluded nook surrounded by huge 
rocks — a spot in which the world 
seemed to cease suddenly. 

"And so you think of leaving?" 
she said after a long silence, dur- 
ing which she drew eccentric cir- 
cles in the sand with the tip of her 
parasol. 

" yiy kismet says * yes,' Miss Jyve- 
cote." 

*' Does your kismet say whith- 



er.'' 
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" It points to that little village 
on the Thames called London." 

" We go to London next month, 
en route to Egypt. My sister Gus- 
sie — you never met her — who has 
been in Italy with my uncle, is re- 
commended Egypt for her chest. 
Papa received letters yesterday." 

" How long do you think you 
will remain in London .?" 

** Only a day or two." 

" Might I hope to see you ?" 

"Why not.? Our address is 91 
Bruton Street, Mayfair." 

"Is — is Mr. Delmege, of the 
Guards, going to Egypt ?" 

She looked gravely at him, full 



into his eyes, as she replied, some- 
what coldly: 

" Not that I am aware of." 

His heart gave one great bound, 
as though a dull, dead weight had 
been suddenly removed. 

"I hope to see your handicraft 
on the walls of the Academy when 
we return." 

^^ Sabe DiosT he said, clasping 
his knees with his hands, and gaz- 
ing out across the moaning sea. 

" If you try you will succeed." 

" I have a very poor opinion of 
my own power of success in any- 
thing. I am colorless, purposeless." 

" Neitheronenortheother. You 
have a noble profession, a glorious 
talent, and Father Maurice says 
you have a good heart. With three 
such friends as companions life is 
a garden of flowers." 

"And yet till within the last few 
days I have found it but a desert." 

Then silence fell upon both. 

" Father Maurice will miss you 
dreadfully," she murmured. She 
was very pale, and her dark eyes 
turned upon him with mournful 
earnestness. " He has become so 
much attached to you; and the 
poor little altar will miss yoar ar- 
tistic grouping of the flowers. Da 
you know," she added, " I shall 
say an Ave Maria when I visit tht>' 
little church, and for your conver- 
sion y " 

" Is that a promise. Miss Jyve- 
cote r 

"It is." 

"Will you also" — he stopped 
suddenly short, and dug his heel in- 
to the sand. 

" The shay is waitin' for ye. Miss 
Jewel, and Missis Thravers is roarin' 
murdher," cried Murty Mulligan, 
thrusting his shock head between a 
cleft in the rocks. 

Brown sprang to his feet and 
offered Miss Jyvecote his arm. 
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Neither spoke during the walk to 
the cottage. " If you should hear 
of me through your brother, do not 
think ill of me," he whispered, as 
he handed her into the phaeton. 

" What do you mean V* she ask- 
ed in as low a tone. 

" Promise me that you will not 
forget Brown, the poor artist." 

" It is scarcely necessary," she 
murmured, as she gave him her 
hand. 

There was a blank at the priest's 
home when the artist left. Father 
Maurice missed him sadly — missed 
his hit at backgammon, his gay 
gossip, and his cheery company. 

" He was a rale gintleman," said 
Mrs* Clancy; " he wanted for to give 
me a goolden soverin — mebbe 
th* only wan he had — but I tuk a 
crukked ha'penny for luck, an' it's 
luck I wish him wherever he goes." 

" He was the nicest man, an' the 
nicest-mannered man, I ever seen," 
chimed in Murty ; " an' I 'm in dhread 
that I spoke too rough whin he of- 
fered me menumeration." 

" He promised to come here next 
summer, and he will keep his prom- 
ise," said the priest. 

• ••••• 

Mr. Jocelyn Jyvecote was seat- 
ed in the study at 91 Bruton 
Street, engaged in perusing the 
columns of the Times. He had 
slept well, breakfasted well, and 
was thoroughly refreshed after his 
journey, as he had arrived in town 
from the East upon the previous 
day. 

A servant entered with a card 
upon a silver salver. 

Mr. Jyvecote adjusted his eye- 
glass and leisurely lifted the tiny 
l)it of pasteboard. " What does this 
mean ?" he cried, letting it fall again. 
"Is the gentleman waiting?" 

" In the 'all, sir." 

" Show him in." 



A tall, high-bred-looking young 
man entered. His face was pale 
and he somewhat nervously stroked 
a Henri Quatre beard. 

"May I ask to what I am indebt- 
ed for this visit from Sir Everard. 
Noel?" demanded Mr. Jyvecote 
haughtily. 

" I shall explain the purport of 
my visit in a few words." 

"Pray be seated." 

" Thanks ! Mr. Jyvecote, there 
was bad blood and bitter feud be- 
tween you and my poor father 
about the Ottley Farm." 

" You need scarcely remind me 
of that. Sir Everard." 

" There is bad blood between us, 
Mr. Jyvecote. You claimed it in 
right of an old lease that could not 
be discovered when the case came 
before the court, and I retain pos- 
session of it by law. The last time 
that we met we met in hot anger, 
and — and I used expressions for 
which I am very seriously sorry. 
So long as that farm is in possessioij 
of either of us it will lead to baa 
feeling, and I came here to-day to 
tell you what I mean to do about it." 

A somewhat less stern frown ap- 
peared upon Mr. Jyvecote's features 
as he listened. 

" Last autumn accident threw 
me into the wildest portion of the 
west of Ireland, a place not un- 
known to you — Monamullin." 

" It is within seven miles of 
Moynalty Castle." 

" I am aware of that. I was the 
guest of one of the purest men tliat 
God Almighty ever made — ^Father 
Maurice O'Donnell." 

" Your estimate is just, Sir Eve- 
rard." 

" His soul is in his work, and his 
simple heart is fragmentarily divi- 
ded amongst his little flock. I 
found his church dingy, dilapidat- 
ed, falling. He is worthy of a bet- 
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ter building ; he is worthy of any- 
thing," cried the young. man enthu- 
siastically. 

Mr. Jyvecote bowed assent. 

" Well, sir, I purpose selling Ott- 
ley Farm, and devoting the proceeds 
towards building a new church for 
Father Maurice 0*Donnell. I have 
an offer of three thousand pounds 
for the farm, and here are the plans, 
prepared by Mr. Pugin — ^pure 
Gothic," extracting a roll of papers 
frorti his pocket and eagerly thrust- 
ing them into the hands of the 
other. 

Mr. Jyvecote leisurely surveyed 
them, while the young man regard- 
ed him with the most eager scruti- 
ny. Suddenly flinging them upon 
the table, Mr. Jyvecote rose, and, 
taking Sir Everard Noel's hand, 
shook it warmly. 

" Noel, you are a fine-hearted 
fellow, and a chivalrous one. There 
are not ten — pshaw ! there are not 
two men in London who would 
patch up a feud as you are doing 
to-day. I am better pleased to see 
you in this fine form than the ac- 
quisition of ten farms. Give the 



dear old priest his church, and for 
ray daughter's sake — 1 am as stanch 
a Protestant as yourself — I'll put up 
an altar. Come up-stairs now, and 
I'll present you to her." 

At this particular moment Miss 
Jyvecote entered the study. Upon 
perceiving our hero she grew dead- 
ly pale and then flushed up to the 
roots of her hair. 

" Mr. Brown," she said holding out 
her hand. 

" You are mistaken, Juey ; this is 
an old enemy and a new friend — Sir 
Everard Noel." 

• •...* 

The church was erected at Mon- 
amullin and is a perfect gem in its 
way, the talent of " all the Pugins" 
being thrown into the design. At 
its altar Everard Noel received his 
First Communion, and at its altar 
he was united to Julia Jyvecote by 
the proud, happy, and affectionate 
Father Maurice O'Donnell. 

"An' only for to think o' me 
axin' a rale live baronet for to paint 
the back doore," is the constant 
exclamation of the worthy Mrs. 
Clancy, 
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